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Tobacco Grading President Hoover Not to Call | 
- Special Session of Congress 


Need of Growers, 
Survey Reveals 





Standard System Advocated 
After Federal Trade Com- 
mission Investigates Price- 
fixing Charges 


RESIDENT HOOVER does not pro- 

propose to call an extra session of 
Congress to deal with the economic 
situation, he said in a statement is- 
| sued May 22 in which he declared that 
| he knows of nothing that “would so 
| disturb the healing processes now un- 
| the economic 





doubtedly going on in 
situation.” 

In announcing his decision, the Presi- 
dent prefaced his remarks by stating 
that he had received “memorials from 
several associations, chiefly of a relig- 
ious character and others and sState- | 
ments made in the public press with re- 
spect to an extra session of Congress.” 

The President's formal announcement 
follows in full text: 

“I do not propose to call an extra ses- 
sion of Congress. I know of nothing 
that would so disturb the healing proc- 
esses now undoubtedly going on in the 
economic situation. We cannot legis- 
late ourselves out of a world economic 
depression; we can and will work our- 


Deportable Chinese | 


Present Marketing 
Methods Obsolete 





Unscientific Auction Sales Are 
Declared Detrimental to 
Producer, Crop Not Being 
Sorted Properly 





Although complaints filed with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, alleging collusion | 
among tobacco manufacturers in price-fix- 
ing, have been found groundless it was 
learned as a result of an investigation 
conducted by the Commission that an- 
tiquated and inadequate marketing meth- 
ods worked almost entirely in favor of the 
manufacturer, according to the report of 


the Commission’s chief examiner, made | R f d A h * 
public May 22. eruse ut ory 
As a result of this condition, the Ex- 


aminer recommends that the Secretary | 
of Agriculture be given authority to pro-| 
mulgate a standard grading system of to- 
bacco offered for sale. 

“As long as the present system of auc- 
tion markets continues,” the report Says, 
“there is not much occasion for the large 
buyers of tobacco to enter into a price- 
fixing agreement. They now have every 
advantage and when overproduction 1s 
prevalent, the likelihood of agreements 
on prices is remote.” | 

Standard System Urged 

The Commission’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Recommendation that the Secretary of 
Agriculture be given authority to enforce 
a standard United States system of grad-| 
ing the tobacco offered for sale by grow- | 
ers is offered by the chief examiner of the 


Labor Department Says It 
Will Not Set Aside Law 
Because Native Country 
May Punish Its National 


Deportation laws should not be set 
|aside to permit an alien Communist to 
|go to Russia instead of to the country of 


which he is a citizen, merely because of 
an unsupported claim that he might be 
subject to punishment in his own land, 
said W. W. Husband, the Second Assistant 


“i : cares 
Federal Trade See eacaaae a Secretary of Labor, in a statement issued 
on southern marketing ; | May 22 at the Department of Labor. 
pubic today. The Department, it was explained, has 


Reports that price-fixing activities of 
tobacco product manufacturers were caus- 
ing the industrial downfall of the grower 
reached the chief examiner late in 1929 
and prompted the present investigation. 

No evidence of collusion among manu- 
facturers in price-fixing or purchasing of 
leaf tobacco was found, but the inquiry 
reveals several causes contributing to the 
grower's financial difficulties, among them, 
overproduction; lack of systematized | 
grading; antiquated marketing methods; | 
lack of market reports affording the 
grower essential information as to grades 


received protests against its deportation 
to China of a native of that 
who is an ardent adherent to Communism, 
and who asked to be permitted to go 
voluntarily to Russia because he would 
be imdanger in China. The usual protests 
in Communist cases are largely from or- 
ganizations engaged in related activities, 
Mr. Husband said, and a few are from 
misinformed individuals. 


Traditional Policy. 
‘The Department is not unmindful of 
| the traditional policy of the United States 


To Go to Russia 


country 


and prices; and lack of cooperation be-| Government in according refuge to politi- | 


tween manufacturer and grower as t0!/cal offenders of other nationalities,” 
types of tobacco necessary to meet the| said. The statement follows in full text: 
manufacturer’s requirements. | “On March 3, 1931, the Department en- 

Daily Reports Advocated |tered an order of deportation in the case 


s as ; y ¢ s 

As a result, the chief examiner recom-|0f [i Tao eee — ee Pw 
mends neers. of —_ auction | ho entered ‘the. United States in Sep- 
methods so that tobacco may be sold ac- | rae 

j . ‘ea. a | tember, 1929. Prior to that time he had 

ar tesco meee we ee | been in this country as a Boxer indemnity 
prices on each grade of tobacco; coopera- | Student. 
tion between grower and manufacturer | 
so the farmer Will accurately understand | 
the needs of the manufacturer and en-! 
deavor to govern the quality and type of 
tobacco produced; and organization of | 
cooperative marketing systems for collec- 
tive bargaining, to help the producer ob- 
tain a fair price. 

The petitions filed with the chief ex- 
aminer intimated that large tobacco 
manufacturers had increased wholesale 
cigarette prices 40 cents a thousand late 
in 1929, although the price paid the farmer 
for leaf tobacco was said to be less than 
in 1928. This was cited as additional 
evidence of illegal working agreements 
among manufacturers. 

It appears that leading manufacturers | 
reduced the wholesale cigarette price to $6 
a thousand less usual discounts of 10 and 
2 per cent, effective April 21, 1928, which 
was a reduction of 40 cents a thousand. 
It was the first price decrease since 1922, 
and was evidently brought about by severe 
competitive conditions among manufac- 


Agreement on Students 


“Li Tao Hsuan is one of a considerable 
number of Chinese students who in recent 
years have attended institutions of learn- 
ing the United States, under the agree- 
ment with China which permitted the use 
|of a part of the indemnity money for this 
kind of an educational purpose. In speak- 
ing of the case today, Second Assistant 
Secretary W. W. Husband said: 

“These students have been educated 
practically at the expense of the United 
States Government, Notwithstanding the 
fact that Li Tao Hsuan was a beneficiary 
of this Government, he became an active 
Communist in 1927, and has been an ac- 
tive worker here in the Communist cause 
ever since, with the exception of a short 
time when he went away on a visit to 
Europe in 1929. 

Adherent to Communism 

“*By his own sworn testimony in war- 
rant proceedings, this alien is an active 
and ardent adherent to Communism and 
a devoted follower of the Third.Interna- 
[Continued on’ Page 5, Column 4.] | tionale When he was confronted with 


= aamenanie ee | the most Rene a 
* T 7 f the Communists an 1e air nterna- 
Child Welfare Work |: 
Planned in 21 States 





tionale and asked what he had to say in 
regard to them, his answer was, “I uphold 
|the program of the’ Third Internationale.” 

“*Throughout his testimony this alien 
never wavered in the least in expressing 
his belief and adherence to the Com- 
munist doctrines. He was active in pro- 
mulgating then through his writings and 
|in translations from the Chinese, and ap- 
parently devoted virtually all of his en- 
ergies to the promtion of revolutionary 





Success Is Seen for Program of 
White House Conference 


With 21 States planning to hold con-| 
ferences on child welfare, and the Gover- 
nors shoWing interest in nine others, the 


program of the White House Conference| [Continued on Page a, Column 3.1 


he | 
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United 


‘Declares Nothing Would So Disturb ‘Healing | 


* . . . . | 
Processes’ in Economic Situation 





selves out. A poll of the members of 
Congress would show that a large ma- 
jority agree with me in opposing an ex- 
tra session.” 

The President's statement followed a 
declaration made the previous day by 
Senator La Folleite (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
that a special session should be called 
immediately to provide for the relief of 
suffering next Winter among the unem- 
ployed. 

The number of unemployed to be 
cared for next Winter “bids fair to re- 
main close to the 6,000,000 found by the 
Census Bureau in its survey last Janu- 
ary,” the Wisconsin Senator said, “and 
the unemployed, together with millions 
of others who have been working but a 
few days each week, will be facing dire 
conditions unless the Federal Govern- 
ment through a vastly expanded public 
works program, or through aid to State 
and municipal governments, undertakes 
to ease the situation.” «The full text of 
Senator La Follette’s statement was 
printed in the issue of May 22.) 


Action Taken to Enforce 
Pennsylvania Gasoline Tax 


HarrissurG, Pa., May 22. 
Every effort is being made to close all 
“bootleg” gasoline stations in Pennsyl- 
vania, Secretary of Revenue, Clyde L. 
King, says in a recent statement. In Phil- 
adelphia alone the State has been losing 
thousands of dollars annually, he declared. 
“In some cases dealers are being ar- 
rested charged with making incomplete, 
false and fraudulent returns. . In others, 
Stations are being closed because of fail- 
ure to file any returns or because they 
were operating without the necessary 
permit.” 


Mr. Glover Foresees 
Greater Air Travel 


Estimate of Million Passen- 
for Next Year Is 


gers 


In predicting recently that more than 
a million passengers would be carried 
over air lines in the United States next 


year, Postmaster General Walter 
Brown was “very conservative,” W. Irving 


clared May 22 in a statement issued by 
the Post Office Department. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

“W. Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster 
General, in charge of Air Mail Service, 
will be in Birmingham, May 30 and 31, to 
take part in the opening of the new mu- 
nicipal airport in that city. Beginning 
May 30, Birmingham will be included as a 
stop on the Atlanta-Los Angeles Southern 
Transcontinental air mail route. 

“In a recent speech before the Bond 


| Club, New York City, Postmaster General 
| Brown predicted that more than 1,000,000 
| passengers would be carried over the air 


lines throughout the country during the 
next year. 
““The Postmaster General, in my opin- 


ion,’ said Mr. Glover today (May 22), ‘was | 


very conservative in his statement about 
the number of passengers to be carried 
in the air for the next year. I have just 
received a report showing that at Lambert 


| Field, St. Louis, last year 45 per cent more 


pay passengers were carried in and out 
of this field than for the year previous. 
They numbered 22,000 for this field alone 
Incidentally, the flying schedule was main- 
tained during this period nearly 100 per 
cent, despite adverse weather conditions 


encountered during certain periods of the | 


year.’” 


Canada May Produce 


' 
Radium Commercially | 


Specimens of radium bearing ore dis- 


covered in the Canadian Northwest Ter- 


ritories have analyzed favorably, accord-| Bureau of Public Roads. 


ing to the Dominion Minister of Mines, 
and it is believed that Canada may shortly | in 1930 was 626 gallons, as compared with 
be producing radium in commercial quan-/| 600 gallons in 1929, 564 in 1928, 517 in 
tities if deposits prove extensive and the 
radium content is maintained, states a re- 
port from Vice Consul Allan C. Taylor, 


Ottawa. 
Officials of the Department of Mines, in 


commenting on the analyses, emphasized 


the fact that all the samples tested were 
specially selected, the report states, and 
as such were probably 
higher grade than the average run-of- 
mine material—/Jssued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 





on Child Health and Protection 3 = es 
sured of rapid execution, Director H. E. 
Barnard stated orally May 22. STA TE PA RK 
Already six States have held confer- 
ences which have resulted in organization 
for effective work, he said. Additional in- 
formation made available by Dr. Barnard 
follows: 
When the continuation committee meets 
in Washington May 25, it will be most 


organization is progressing. Interest is 
increasing as the findings of the confer- | 
ence are diffused into the population. 

There are now 21 States which plan to 
hold conferences. These conferences will 
be set up ‘according to local needs. No 
set form can be followed as the problems 
of one State are not those of another. 
So far, no two programs have developed 
alike. In some of the groups, the Chil- 
dren's Charter is taken as the central 
theme around which the entire program 
revolves. 

The central conference in Washington, 
D. C., continues to assist in organization 
and in making available, necessary in- 
formation on the findings of the experts 
whose studies have become the basis for 
local action. It is believed that all re- 
maining States which have not indicated 
interest to organize at present, will, in a 
short timne join the others. It is desirable 
to have all 48 States active in tackling! 
this problem as a special one. | 

At the forthcoming meeting of the con- | 
tinuation committee, a definite plan will 
be developed to spyr on the work now 
underway. The continuation committee 
consists of members of the planning com- 
mittee with additional individuals. 





( UTDOOR life as an influence con- 

ducive to the development of sturdy 
citizenship was stressed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in a statement May 
22 in discussing the steady growth of 
State park reserves, now numbering 
more than 300, which were visited by 
more than 45,000,000 person last year. 


Production of such a citizenship, the 
Department said, is needed now mere 
than at any time in history to combat 
unwholesome influences. 

The Department's statement follows 
in full text: 

The steady growth in the establishing 
of State parks throughout the Nation 
is of keen interest to officials of the 
Department of the Interior, which has 
supervision over the great national 
park and monument system. Horace M. 
Albright, Director of the National Park 
Service, will officially represent the De- 
partment at the eleventh annual mect- 
ing of the State Park Conference which 
will convene in St. Louis on May 27, 
holding business sessions for two days. 
The conference will then devote three 





SYSTEM A 
45 MILLION VISITORS IN YEAR 


ACTS 


TTR 


Recreational Reserves Found Influence in Combating 
Unwholesome Tendencies in American Life 


days to an inspection of the picturesque 
Ozark region. Word has been re- 
ceived at the Department of the 
Interior that men and women from 30 
different States and the District of Co- 
lumbia will attend the Conference. 


The National Conference on State 
Parks was organized 10 years ago at 
Des Moines, Iowa, on the initiative of 
Judge John Barton Payne, then Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the late 
Stephen T. Mather, first Director of the 
National Park Service. Mr. Mather con- 
ceived the original idea of an adequate 
system of State parks stretching across 
the continent and supplementing the 
national parks and monuments, all to- 
gether forming an unparalleled system 
of scenic, educational and recreational 
areas. 

Aside from the great value of State 
parks to the local people from an edu- 
cational and recreational standpoint, the 
system serves to take care of areas of 
great importance scenically although 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


of a somewhat 





} 


F. | 


|of Mines figures, 


|}sume a relatively small 
Glover, Assistant Postmaster General, de- | 





To Retail Stores 


Wide Variance in Practice Is 
Found Among Establish- 
ments:in Same Cities 


LTHOUGH the average percentage 
of sales returned by customers to 
retail stores assumed rather large pro- 
portions during the latter half of 1930, 
according to a recent survey, the most 
striking fact revealed is the high per- 
centage of returns reported by some 
stores and the wide variance in this 
practice among establishments operat- 
ing under similar conditions, it was 
stated orally May 22 at the Department 
of Commerce. 

One department store, for instance, 
reported returns and allowances of 45.3 
per cent of all its sales on open credit 
accounts, and another reported returns 
and allowances of 30.1 per cent of total 
sales of all types. One furniture store 
had returns and allowances of 40.3 per 
cent of all sales. Yet competitors of 
these stores in the same cities, it was 
pointed out, reported perceniages as 
low as the average for other cities or 
considerably below that average. 

Further, information was supplied as 
follows: 

Department siores were formerly 
prone to believe that they alone were 
affiltted with the _ profit-diminishing 
evil of returned goods. And, as a mat- 
ter of fact, officiais of the Commerce 
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[Continued on Column 


Wider Use of Trucks 


And Buses Increases 
Demand for Gasoline 


Page 


2.] 


Total Consumption of Fuel 
Last Year Gained by 5 Per 
Cent, According to Com- 
merce Department 


The development of bus and truck trans- 
portation, the improvement of highways 
and the trend toward automobiles with 
more cylinders are believed to be out- 
standing factors in the steadily increasing 
consumption of gasoline in the United 
States, it was stated orally May 22 at the 
Department of Commerce. The total de- 
mand for gasoline, as shown by Bureau 








lons last year, an increase of 5 per cent 
over 1929. 

Although the expansion of the aviation 
industey has contributed to the growing 
demand for gasoliné, airplanes still con- 
amount of the 
fuel. 
520,617 gallons, and for the first half of 
1930 it was 12,887,532 gallons, according 
o the Aeronautics Branch. Figures are 
ot yet available for all of 1930, although 
an appreciable percentage gain in con- 
sumption is thought to have been realized. 


gallons is of comparatively little signific- 
ance, it was pointed out, in view of the 
nearly 17,000.000,000 gallons of the fuel 
used by the Nation last year. 
Trend Continues Upward. 
With motor vehicles accounting for 14,- 
751,308,978 gallons of gasoline last year, 


Roads of the Department of Agriculture, 
there is little doubt, it was stated, 
the trend of consumpion by these con- 


Further information 


follows: 


was supplied 


that of motor 


counted for by trucks. 
Indications of Trend 
Although definite information 
available on the actual per car 


is not 
use ol 





gasoline for the last few years, an 


vehicle registration 
corresponding years, 


at 


The total for 1929 was only 20,-| 


But even an increase of several million | 


| Return of Goods Mr. Wilbur Finds 
| 


Radio Important 
Link in Education 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, MAY 23, 1931 


Secretary of Interior Says 


Idea of Publicly-owned 


Stations for Instruction 
Of People Persists 


Favors Deep Study 


Of Entire Question 


Predicts That Broadeasting in 


Time Will Free Itself From 
Burden of Objectionable Ad- 
vertising and Quackery 

By Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Secretary of the Interior 


In the development of the radio, the 


subject that is outstanding before the pub- 


lic 
assumed 
American 
money are devoted to it. 
the 


This 
function 
Immense 


is that of education. 
as a_ public 
republic. 


has been 
in the 
sums of 
The radio offers 
simultaneously 


opportunity to deal 


with every class and every schoolroom in 


the whole country. 


It offers the oppor- 


tunity to have one instructor and to have 
a State or nation-wide classroom. 


c 
time that education is a process that does 
I 
go forward throughout life, and that adult 
education in one 
basis of an advancing people. 


| 


to the 
locks of 
family 
twist of the dial. 
the 
desirability of publicly-owned radio sta- 
tions for educational purposes is one that 
will 


Here are potentialities of great signifi- 
ance. It becomes clearer all of the 


10t stop with adolescence but that must 


form or another is the 
All of our population cam go to school 
radio, since the radio picks the 
every home and can join the 
circle at any time with a mere 
Since our schools, for 
are publicly owned, the 


most part, 


not down. ' 
There are broadcasting stations under 


the control of departments of the Gov- 


}ernment, State universities and State su- 


was 16,613,520,000 gal- | 


| 





as shown by data of the Bureau of Public} 


that | 


Inasmuch asthe registration of passen- | literate and substantial 
ger cars dropped by nearly 79,000 from | Stage of the radio has about passed. 
the end of 1929 to the end of 1930, while 
trucks and road tractors} 
| showed an increase of more than 100,000, 
it appears that the increased consumption 
of motor fuel last year was largely ac-| 


| 


idea 
of the trend may be obtained from the| 
indicated demand for each year, as shown 
by Bureau of Mines data, and the motor ] 
the ends of the| license or privilege 
as reported by the 
By this method 


it is found that the per unit consumption 


11927 and 499 in 1926. 


j take into consideration other users 


line engines. 
Taxes Contribute 


It must be empha- 
| sized, however, that these figures do not} 
of 
gasoline, such as airplanes, cleaning estab- 
lishments, motor boats, tractors, and gaso- 


| 





Obviously, the estimate of 556 gallons 
for 1930 and 538 for 1929, as the per unit 
; consumption, made by the Bureau of Pub- 
|lic Roads from tax and registration fig- 


j ures, is much more accurate. 


Gasoline for | quately 
farm use is tax exempt, in some cases,| teacher and student. 


however, as is that for State, Federal and | 


county vehicles. 


Gasoline taxes, which in many instances 


[Continued on Page 
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Column 7.) 


‘California Fighting 


As Drought Continues 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., May 22 
The greatest drought 
| California has been predicted for this year 


| 
| 


| Acute Fire Hazard 


| Governor Proclaims Emergency | 


| 


in the history of 


Governor James Rolph Jr. declared in a! 


tee under the chairmanship of Charles R 
| Howard of San Francisco. 
| “A genuine emergency 

| State,” the Governor’ said. 
| fields are in powder dry condition, 





confronts 
“Woods and 
The 


proclamation announcing the appointment 
of a California Emergency Fire Commit- 


the 


i 


greatest drought in California history has 


| been predicted for this year. 
|}and watersheds are threatened. 
drastic steps are taken to prevent it the 


Playgrounds 
Unless 


entire State may be afire by the mid@le 


;of the Summer.” 


Governor Rolph called upon every civic 


State 
and 


and public body in the 
|} with the fire committee 


to work 
requested 


| that similar emqrgency groups be formed 


in every county. 


\til the first rains of next Fall. 


It is planned to carry 
|on a thorough campaign of education un- 


termination 
of our ownership, so to speak, of the radio 
band is to be to this educational require- 
ment. 
siderable difference of opinion. Certainly 
our republic can not po 

method of getting at th 
youth and of our people to come entirely 
under the control of those who can find 
greater profit 
that of education. 


struck with experience and 
educational services will 
in a way 
children and to our 
as well as to those interested in the com- 
mercial 


Emotions come and go. 
acme and then fade out. 
|a domain of emotional satisfaction of less 
intense 
and which leads to the substantial achieve- 
ments of mankind. 
| good poetry, classical 
veyances is upward, and that it continued| ‘ture, decent books, all win out in time 
upward last year in spite of the depression.| There are, of course, individual excep- 
as| tions, but this is true in the mass. 


perintendents of public instruction. These 
are not as effective, nor are they financed 
as well, as are some of the private sta- 
tions. 


Differences of Opinion 


important to come to some de- 
as to what the relationship 


It is 


Here there is bound to be a con- 


an important 
minds of our 


in some other field than 


I am satisfied that a balance will be 
that these 
be worked out 
be profitable to our 
adult population, 


that will 


radio itself. 

All people tire of emotional stimulation. 
They rise to an 
There is though 
levels which is broad in extent 
Worthy paintings, 
music, good litera- 


Time 
and make it more 
The musical toy 


will dejazz the radio 


Just what percentage of the radio band 
should be devoted to education is be- 
yond the ken of man, but that a propor- 
tion of this great human possession should 
be used for education is self-evident. Our 
government under acts of Congress has 
set up, through the Radio Commission, a 
certain control over broadcasting which 
no doubt will change with experience 
Whatever is done should be adjustable to 
new circumstances and new days as they 
appear. Perpetuity is a word that should 
not be used in connection with-any right 


Study of Subject Made 

In order to be frank, we must admit 
that no one knows’ just what the radio 
will do in education. A special committee 
has made a study in this field, with very 
promising results. The unique quality of 
the radio is that it can reach every ear 
in the United States, regardless of col- 
lege degrees, color of skin, profession or 
economic status. Probably because it can 
originate from different sources and can 
reach everyone, it will not lead to stand- 
ardized thinking. People react so differ- 
ently to the same thing. 

Its limitations must also be considered 
There is no likelihood of replacing ade- 
the personal relationship of 

The pupil can ask 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.1. 


FIRST RAILROAD IN AMERICA JOficals In 
SOON WILL RUN 


Tracks in Pennsylvania on Which 


Made Pioneer Trip Will Be Abandoned 


BANDONMENT by the Delaware & 

Hudson Railroad Corporation of 
the first steam railroad line operated 
in the United States has just been 
recommended to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by Examiner O. D. 
Weed. (Finance Docket No. 8508.) 

The line in question is a 23-mile por- 
tion of the railroad’s Honesdale Branch 
extending from Carbondale to Hones- 
dale Junction, in Wayne and Lack- 
awanna counties, Pennylvania. Passen- 
ger operation over the line has given 
way to the competition of motor buses, 
and the truck has now supplicd the 
service for freight hauls which the line 
formerly handled, according to the re- 
port. Passenger service was discontinued 
on Oct. 29, 1928, following authorization 
of the Commission. 

The Honesdale Branch of the 
ware & Hudson Company was built 
originally in 1828 to transport “stone 
coal,” as anthracite was then called, 


Dela- 


Australia Ti ghtens 


| by 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 





Taxpayer Strike 
Seen if Levies 


_ Are Not Reduced 


‘Senator King Warns of Ne- 
cessity of Retrenchment 
In Federal, State and City 
Governments 


Entry Regulations 


Will Require That Visitors 
Have Round-trip Tickets 
Before Admission 


NI EW 


| 
i 


immigration restrictions have 
just been promulgated by the Gov- 
ernment of Australia, designed to apply 
generally to persons coming to Aus- 
tralia to seek work, the Department of 
State was advised May 22 by the Amer- 
ican Consul General at Sydney. 

Under the new regulations, according 
to the Department's advice, tourists vis- 
iting Australia without round-trip tick- 
ets will be challenged upon arrival be- 
fore they can land. Advance permis- 
sion to land should be obtained by the- 
atrical companies, persons joining fam- 
ilies and by the clerical staff of Amer- 


Many Expenditures 
Declared U njustified 


ican firms, the Department was advised Have Become Burden Which’ 
The Department's statement follows 7" . 
a: oe Gear The People Cannot Bear, 


The Department of State has received 
a dispatch from the American Consul 
General, Mr. Roger Culver Tredwel), at 
Sydney, Australia, enclosing the regu- 
lations of the Government of Australia 


Member of Senate Finance 
Committee Charges 


Frank facing of “unpleasant realities” 


restricting a as state 
ee & immigration, as stated | ang reestablishment of the economic sys- 
“The restrictions will apply gener- | tem ona sound basis of thrift in line with 


ally to persons coming to Australia for 
the purpose of seeking employment or 


democratic ideals and common-sense pol- 
icies is necessary before a permanent re- 
; turn of prosperity may be expected, Sen- 
ator King (Dem.), of Utah, a member of 
|the Senate Finance Committee, declared” 
in a statement May 22. 

| Pointing out that the indebtedness of 
the United States, the bonded indebted- 
ness of the States and political subdivi- 
sions, bonded indebtedness of corpora- 
tions, real estate mortgages and individual 
indebtedness aggregate more than $152,- 
000,000,000, while all the property of the 
United States is valued at less than $350,- 
000,000,000, Senator King said that “in the 
face of these figures demands are made 
for increased approvriations by Federal, 
State and municipal governments.” 


[Continued on 
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Research Develops | 
Many New Methods - 
Of Utilizing Cotton 


Industry Is Endeavoring to 
Educate Public to Adopt 
Products Recently De- 
Vised by Textile Institute 


Now a Burden 


“In my opinion,” he declared, “many of 
the expenditures of the Federal and State 
Governments cannot be justified. They 
have become a burden which the people 
cannot bear. There have been buyers’ 
strikes when prices became extortionate; 
there will be taxpayers’ strikes if the taxes 
of the people, State and National, are not 
reduced.” 

Senator King's statement follows in full 


The continuing study by the Depart-| 
ment of Commerce into new and extended 
uses of cotton was pointed to, May 22, as 
having opened up new fields of research 
in the cotton industry and to have meas-| 
urably expanded the general uses to which 
that textile is now put, according to an 


oral statement at the Department. text: © 

In this connection, it was announced “A Fool's ‘Paradise’ ” 
orally at the Department also that it had For a number of years the American 
received much data lately from the Cot- people have deluded themselves into be- 
ton Textile Institute, Inc., of New York, r . nd 


lieving that there were no defects in our 
economic and industriai system; that 
there was genuine prosperity throughout 
the land and that no political or other 
causes would @hange the statu quo. “It is 
apparent that we were living in a fool’s 
| paradise; that our economic structure was 
defective and that our policies and prac- 
tices would end in disaster. 

There developed a powerful cult which 
taught that thrift was a primitive quality 
to be despised in this roaring, progressive 
period; that the highway leading to pros- 
' i perity must be covered with bonds and 
about by growth in purchasing power. mortgages and obligations to be met in 

The Department's study of new and ex-| the future, and that the more the people 
tended uses of cotton which is being car-|spent the sooner would the heights of 
ried on by research specialists as well as/ prosperity be attained. The exponents of 
technical experts in the Bureau of| this view developed an advertising tech- 
Standards constantly is developing ma-/nique, never -before equalled, under the 
terial of interest to the cotton growers,|influnce of which, rich and poor alike 
the manufacturers and cotton dealers. It |; squandered hundreds of millions, if not 
is of interest also to the retailing establish- | bijlions, of dollars annually, in the specula- 


showing how it was attempting to “edu- 
cate” ‘the consuming public to the many 
new wges for cotton as a part of National! 
Cotton #’rek) which opens June 1. 

Additf6nal Information was made avail- 
able as follows: 


Many New Uses Devised 
Department of Commerce figures indi- 
cate that there has been little change in 
the per capita consumption of cottons in 
late years and this fact makes it appear 
that cotton has not shared with other} 
prolucts the increased demand brought 


mens throughout the country for few of|tion, and in the purchase of commodities 
them now are handling products into! wholly unnecessary, 
which cotton does not enter in one way 7 


Spending Mentality 

A spending mentality was developed, and 
habits were formed which unsettled the 
thinking and the lives of the people. The 
Federal, State and municipal governments 
became infected with the same malady 
and are suflering in common with the 
| people from the unsound views and un- 
wise policies and practices which have 
found root in our land. 

We are now awakening to the fact that 
the foundations of our economic structure 
are unsatisfactory; that our thinking has 
been vitiated by superiicial teachers, and 
that our practices have been at variance 
with democratic ideals and common-sense 


or another. 
Interest of Government 

Cotton’ growing and cotton manufacur- 
ing together constitute so large a factor 
in American economic life that the Goy- 
ernment’s interest in its development 
naturally follows Cotton is grown on 
nearly one-third of the farms in the coun- 
try and the value of cotton and cotton- 
seed is equivalent to almost one-fourth 
of all the crops harvested. 

The manufacturing industry employs 
normally about 6 per cent of all wage 
earners, While raw cotton exports repre- 
sent almost one-half of the total of all 
farm products exported under normal con- 


ditions. Exports of raw cotton and cot- policies. 

ton manufactures combined ¢ 

os e ambined amount tO! We see before us perilous paths, and 

about one-fifth of total exports of the! .., : i : 

United States crushing burdens of debt from which es- 
Sis cuaake tokie sa : _|cape is impossible. The intoxicating joy- 

Pd Be ming place in an in-| ride has ended in a crash and stunned 
ustry of such magnitude are bound {O! and bruised, it is to be hoped that with 

have their effect upon the business life | ° oe , » 

of the United States. That the cotton| ne URES AA 


industry has not escaped the vicissitudes [Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) 


of the modern commercial and industrial 
world is generally known. Changes in 
production and consumption of cotton 
products have taken place, although the 
per capita consumption of cotton in the 
United States has not changed materially 
in recent years i 

It does noi require statistical analysis 
for example, to prove that the changes in 
clothing styles brought about;a decline 
in demand for cotton for wearing ap- 
parel because of smaller yardage per gar- 
ment, discarding of some articles of wear- 
ing apparel, and substitution of other} 
fibers for cotton. Nor does it require ex- 


Right to Order Autos 
From Roads Is Urged 





New York Officer Would Re- 
move Cars Found Dangerous 


Boston, Mass., May 22, 

Systematic inspection of automobiles by 
officials with power to order obsolete and 
dangerous Cars off the road was advocated 
| yesterday by Miss Frances Perkins, In- 
| dustrial Commissioner of the State of 
|New York, in an address at the conven- 
}tion of the Association of Government 
Industry. 

Mis Perkins declared that the con- 
|; stantly increasing rise in the number of 
accidents throughout the country is not 
;entirely due to machinery. She said she 
|}has long felt that other occupations of 
| life should be subjected to the same care- 
; ful and adequate inspection that has been 
| direcled On industry for some time. 

Miss Perkins mentioned the contribu- 
ltion that the yearly convention of the as- 
|; sociation is making to the cause for the 
jimprovement of the labor laws of the 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 
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LAST TRAIN 


-*Stourbridge Liow 


from mines at Carbondale, to the termi- 


nus of the Delaware & Hudson Canal | country and told those present to take 
at Honesdale, where the coal was | full advantage of the interchange of in- 
shipped by canal boat to New York, | formation dealing with the problems and 


according to records of the Commission, | difficulties of the various States. 


It is the first radlroad in the United She said she approved a more organized 
States over which a steam locomotive | and systematic inspection of the automo- 
was operated, the trial run of the |biles by Government officials who would 
“Stourbridge Lion,” imported steam |have the power to order out of service 
locomotive, having been made on Aug. | obsolete cars that are a menace to other 


1829, 
A coal Shortage at Philadelphia fol- 
lowing the War of 1812 was the cireum- 
stance which led to the construction of 
the first stcam railroad in this country, 
according to the Commission's records. 
Information taken from the records as 
to the construction of this line follows: 
Prior to the War of 1812, bituminous 
coal imporfted from England, and wood 
and charcoal, supplied the fuel for 
what manufacturing there was in the 


8, vehicles and to pedestrians. She expressed 

the belief that such inspection would 
bring about an extraordinary decrease in 
the number of auto accidents. 

Vigorous prosecution of an educational 
program to instruct the younger genera- 
tion was urged by Miss Pergins, who de- 
|clared that what is done for the young 
| people, is vitally more important than 
|what is now being done to educate the 
adult in safety methods. Miss Perkins 


proposed that the aid of educators be 
sought in training the youth to think and 
act quickly in times of emergency, 
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e Britainand Japan 
Recognize Peru 


ow Knowledg 
Of Earth’s Shape 
Aids Map Making 


reais > oat 
Dr. W illiam Bowie of Coast have followed the example of the United 


: . tc. | States in recognizing the mew Government 
And Geodetic Survey Dis }of Peru, according to am announcement 


‘Both Brazil and Belgium Are 
Expected to Take Simi- 
lar Action 


S i i |by the Department of State May 22 
ace T rem e u l ation | which follows in full text: 
Method of Measurement Supplementing yesterday's press re- 


aie 5 | tween this Government and Peru, the De- 

By Dr. William Bowie | partment of State announces the receipt 
Chief, Division of Geodesy, Coasteand Geodetic | of a telegram from Fred Morris Dearing, 
Survey, Department of Commerce | Ambassador to Peru, to the effect that the 


One of the greatest engineering projects | British and Japanese governments have | 


| lease concerning diplomatic relations be- | 
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| NONSKID EQUIPMENT 
|| FOR USE ON SHOES 
| 


Regulations for 
Soldiers’ Homes 


Replies to Protests Made by 
Veterans on Details for | 
Work and Discontinuance 


Of Bands 


Regulations governing and providing 
for the detailing of members of soldiers 
homes to necessary work without pay are 
made for the purpose of benefiting the 
health of the members rather than for 


of the present time is the attempt to con- | 
trol the Mississippi River and to prevent! 
disastrous floods in the future. To plan 
a great project of this kind, accurate and | 


extended recognition to the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment. The Brazilian Minister at Lima 
also has been instructed to extend recog- 


nition and he is on the point of acting. | 


The Belgian Minister is expected to ex- 


|economical reasons, Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
| Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 


|declared in a letter to Senator Fletcher | 


| (Dem.), of Florida, just made public. 


adequate maps are among the first re-| 


This statement of policy was made by 


quirements, but maps covering such a wide 
expanse of territory must be based on 
geodetic surveys, that is, surveys which 
take account of the curvature of the earth. 

A geodetic survey along the Mississippi 
trom Cairo to the mouth was recently 
completed by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. Another party of this Bureau has 
just been organized to continue the sur- 
vey from Cairo to St. Paul. By a coopera- 
tive arrangement with the Corps of En- 
gineers, United States Army, the cost of 
this work is divided between *he two or- 


ganizations. 
Shape and Size of Earth 
For many centuries, before its true 


shape was known, our globe was under- 
stood to be a sphere. Its exact shape and 
size, however, has been a subject of in- 
vestigation for 2,000 years or more. 

The first attempts at definite scientific 


|tend the recognition of his government 


| today. In all cases the form of recogni- 


| ernment. 
Variance in Return 


| Of Goods to Retail 


Stores Is Disclosed 
| Establishments in Some 
Cities Found to Show 


| Wide Differences in Total 


tion is similar to that used by this Gov- | 





gradually being equipped with the 
‘ latest type of gyrocompasses, which 
are replacing older installations of 
a less degree of development. A 
master gyrocompass of the newest 
design, under test at the Brooklyn 


Ships of the United States Navy are 






measurement were made in the seven- » 
teenth century. They were inspired very | Purchases Brought Back 


largely by a new method, called triangula- | : PR ges 
tion, devised by Willebrand Snell of Hol- [Continued from Page 1.] . 
land, for carrying accurate measurements | Department have heard of stores of this 
over long distances. Snell discovered that | class which had 40 per cent of all sales | 
by measuring the length of one side of a| returned. But surveys disclosed that re- 
triangle and the three angles, he could|turns and allowances were widespread, 
compute the lengths of the other two sides| and were of considerable proportions 1n | 
of the triangle. One of the computed | the seven lines of retail trade covered in 
lengths could then be used as the known) the semiannual retail credit survey. 
length in another triangle joined to the A relationship between the size of the 
first one. In this way a single measured business and the precentage of returns 
length served to fix the lengths in a num- and allowances is indicated by this sur- 
ber of triangles, each two adjacent tri-| vey. For example, in men’s clothing 
angles having a common side. stores they varied directly with the size of 
It is not generally admitted by scien-| the stores, the larger the volume of busi- 
tists that this globe of ours has had a| ness, the higher the proportion of goods 
surface of solid material for perhaps 1,-| returned. The range was from an average 
000,000,000 years. At the beginning of} of 1.9 per cent for the smaller size group, 
that time its surface was very irregular| With annual sales of less than $100,000, 
and there have been many vertical and| to 9.7 per cent for the larger size group, 
horizontal changes—the appearance and) having sales of $1,000,000 or more. 
disappearance of seas and mountain Various reasons are ascribed for large 
ranges occurring continuously throughout) returns of goods, but it is difficult to say 
the ages. definitely what the major cause may be. 
Density of the Crust Probably the customer and the store are 
The crust of the earth is now known to, both at fault, the former for taking 
be of very varying degrees of density, due| g00ds he does not really want and for 
to the presence of material of different, not knowing exactly what he wants, and 
densities under the surface. The fact that| the latter for forcing goods on a patron 
our globe is flattened at the poles and | before he is thoroughly convinced he 
has the varying density already men-| should have them. 
tioned (a minimum density under the! Agency Developed i 
great mountain systems and a maximum! One method of combating returns of | 
density under the ocean beds) is responsi-|g00ds by persons who do so chronically | 
ble for variations in the force of gravity is the utilization of an agency similar to | 
at different places. "| or cooperating with a credit bureau, and | 
The earth's surface-is not a a mathemat-| the Department has been informed that | 
ical figure and these variations of densi-| this method has been put in practice 
ties are just sufficient to keep the earth’s|in certain localities. Returns of goods 
crust in equilibrium. This condition of, are reported to a central office, to which 
the outer portion of the earth—the crust| the store can refer when a_ customer 
as we have called i*—is known in scientific| brings back its merchandise. The store 
language as isostasy. The word comes|can learn whether the patron habitually 
from the Greek and may be defined as| returns goods to other estabfishments, 
“equal pressure.” Isostasy is, in other and predicate its actions accordingly. 
words, the compensation which insures| Additional, excessive returns and allow- 
that all portions of the earth’s outer crust, ances shown by stores having the highest 
are in balance. It not only helps us in| returns in the last semiannual credit sur- | 
finding out the “habits’—if we may use vey follow: 33.2 per cent of cash sales of 
that term—of earthquakes but is of great| a department store, and 29.2 per cent of 
aid in deriving the exact shape of the installment sales for another department 
earth for use in computing triangulation,| store; 14.1 per cent of cash sales, 28.4 per 
which is the method used by surveyors and| cent of open credit sales, and 32.5 per| 
map makers to determine distances be-|cent of installment sales for separate furni- | 
tween points over wide expanses of the| ture stores; 5 per cent of cash sales, 20 | 
earth’s surface. per cent of open credit sales, 25.6 per cent 
When mountains are eroded and the! of installment sales, and 26.9 per cent of 
material is carried to the sea, the crust| total sales by individual jewelry firms; 5.9 
is thrown out of equilibrium. An isostatic | per cent of cash sales, 25 per cent of open 
adjustment takes place to restore the bal-| credit sales, 4.9 per cent of installment | 
ance and in that process earthquakes are | sales, and 20.5 per cent of all sales by dif- 
apt to Coeur : ferent men’s clothing stores; 15 per cent 
<a Yielding Structure of cash, 31.9 per cent of open credit, and | 
It is probably a good thing for us human! 23.5 per cent of total sales for shoe stores; | 
beings that the earth is not a rigid struc-|13.1 per cent of cash sales, 31.3 per cent 
ture but a weak and yielding one. Other-| of open credit sales, 10.9 per cent of in- 
wise earthquake shocks would be indefi-| stallment sales, and 21.1 per cent of total 
nitely more disastrous than they are. | sales in separate women's specialty shops; 
For centuries scientists have been pa- and 31.3 per cent of cash sales, 13.7 per | 
tiently elaborating methods for ascertain-|cent of open credit sales, 30.3 per cent of | 
ing the exact shape of the earth. It|installment sales, and 29.5 per cent of 
would be out of place here to describe | total sales by single firms handling electri- | 
the methods employed. It will be suffi-|cal appliances. 
cient to say that it was an American, 
Prof. John F. Hayford (at one time in| 
charge of geodetic work of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey), who worked out a figure | 
or shape of the earth derived from data! 
in the United States and based on the 
isostatic theory. His conception of the 
Shape and size of the earth has been 
adopted as the International Spheriod. 





New Governor of Guam _. | 
Appointed by President 


President Hoover has signed a commis- 
sion appointing Capt. Edmund S. Root, of 
the Navy, Governor of Guam, to succeed 

Since the earth's surface is irregular be- Comdr. Willis W. Bradley Jr., who has 
cause of the presence of material of dif- been relieved of the post, it was announced 
ferent density near its surface, the sci- | May 22 at the White House. 
entific determination of points on its sur- | 
face by instruments of precision becomes | ‘8 known, the point can be recovered at 
more accurate if we take into account the | ®®Y time even if the station mark is de- | 
compensation assumed by the principle |St?oyed. The saving to property owners 
with the big name—isostasy. The varying | Will be great and litigation over political | 
density of the earth has an influence on 


| boundaries can be reduced to a minimum | 
scientific measurements, which is of prime|PY the use of boundary surveys based 
importance to scientists dnd also to sur- | accurate triangulation. 
veyors concerned with fixing exact points | 
on the earth's surface—National and State | 
boundaries and the limits of private prop- 
erty. It is of concern also to map makers. 

Triangulation is the method used by 
surveyors and map makers to determine 
positions and distances on the earth's sur- 
face. When only small distances are con- 
sidered, a flat surface may be assumed 
but when larger areas are involved we 
must remember that the earth's surface 
is curved. 

Triangulation in Progress. 

For more than a century (beginning | 
with the work of Ferdinand Hassler, the 
first superintendent of the Coast Survey, 
in 1816) triangulation of the continental 
area of the United States has been in|! 
progress. ‘Today there are some 35,000 
miles of arcs of triangulation extending 
along portions of the coasts, along the 
boundary between the United States and 
Canada and that between the United 
States and Mexico, and through the in- 
terior of the country. Some 48,000 miles 
of arc are necessary before the job is 
completed. 

Triangulation is of great importance also 
in many industrial and commercial] activi- 
ties. Topographic map of the country is 
essential to all engineering work involving 
the extension of highway systems, flood 
control of rivers and their utilization for 
transportation, the development of hydro- 
electric power, the development of the 
network of telegraph and telephone lines 
for communication and power lines to 
transmit electricity. It must be based on 
accurate geographic positions which can 
be determined by triangulation only. 

In addition, the so-called “triangulation 
net” of the country will make it possible 
for the owner of each piece of property, 
whether city lot or farm, to have the cor- 
ners of his property expressed in terms 
of latitudes and longitudes. Thus his 
boundaries will be perpetuated, regardless 
of whether or not the boundary monu- 
ments have been destroyed. There is only 
one place on the earth’s surface which has a | 
given latitude and longitude, and, when that | 
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Navy Yard prior to its installation 
aboard a reconditioned ship, is pic- 
tured. It is mounted on a revolv- 
ing and tilting turntable which sim- 
ilates the motions of a ship at sea 
under every possible angle of pitch 
or roll or change of course. Under 
these conditions readings are taken 
to determine the relatiive stability 
of the compass, which must at all : . 
times be perpendicular and give the true nortn. The master compass is 

mounted in the hull of the ship below the water line; since it is not feas- 

ible to make readings of the ship course in such environment, the move- 

ments originating in the master compass are relayed through an elabo- 
rate electric circuit to double dialed steering repeating compasses. . These 
repeating compasses are located at strategic points aboard ship to record 





General Hines in response to one of three 
resolutions of protest adopted by Johnson 
City, Tenn., Chapter No. 2, Disabled 
|American Veterans, and transmitted to 
|the Administrator by Senator Fletcher at 
ithe instance of the Chapter. 


| Other resolutions adopted by the Chap- 
ter protested against the failure to provide 
for furnishing tobacco to members of 
homes after July 1, 1931, and against dis- 
continuance of bands in the various na- 
tional homes. 


Not Provided for Hospitals 


Pointing out that since the consolida- 
tion of all veterans’ affairs under one 
head “efforts have been made to coordi- 
|nate and standardize the services, the 
Administrator explained that the tobacco 
ruling was due to the fact such provision 
is not made for Veterans’ Bureau hospi- 
tals. 

Bands, he said, have become less im- 
portant since the advent of the radio, 
although the Administration fully appre- 
ciates the necessity for furnishing amuse- 
ment facilities. 

The Administrator’s letter follows in full 
text: ° 

Further answering your memorandum of 
May 11, 1931, with which you enclosed let- 
ter of Comdr. John J. Crim, of the John- 
son City Chapter No. 2, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans of the World War, and 
copies of resolutions Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
adopted by Johnson City Chapter No. 2. 





Patent Is Granted 
~ On ‘Nonskid Device’ 
For Boots and Shoes 


for Detachable 
Chains to Cover Soles of 
Footwear, Patentee Says 
In Specifications 


Design Calls 


A “nonskid device for boots and shoes” 
has just been patented in the Patent Of- 
fice, the patent being issned to James M. 
Nahon, of Madrid, Spain. 


It consists of chains fastened to attach- ' 


ments on each side of the sole of the shoe 
and joined near the center of the sole 
to other chain brought forward from 
a point near the heel, according to the 
patentee’s description. 

The chains are anchored at the sides 
'of the shoe to the ends of a “support” 


| Governed by Regulation 


Resolution No. 1 refers to the detailing | extended from one side of the shoe to the 
of members, without pay, for certain work | other and positioned within the structure 
incident to the operation of the home and | of the sole, it is stated in the specifica- 


| request, how 


the movements of the master compass for the benefit of the navigating 
officers on the bridge, the gunners and the engine room. A photograph of 
the repeater compass is shown to the right. 


Deportable Chinese Student Denied 
Authority to Accept Russian Visa 


Labor Department Says It Will Not Set Aside Law Because 
Native Country May Punish Its National 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


activities against the Government of the} 


| United Siates as well as against the gov- 
|} ernment of China. 


““*In fact, his own admissions of his ac- 
tivities were such that his attorneys un- 


| hesitatingly admitted that he was sub- 


ject to deportation under the <Act of Feb- 
ruary, 1918, 
er, that he be permitted 
to go voluntarily to Russia in lieu of de- 
portation to China, and in that connection 
presented what appeared to be a state- 


amended. They made a) 


ment of the Russian government that he | 


would be admitted to that country, and 
that a visa authorizing such admission 
would await him in Berlin. 

‘It has become a common practice 
when aliens of extreme radical types are 
ordered deported for their sympathizers 
to urge on the authorities that the aliens 

: * 


Report on Rail Dispute 
Not to Be Made Public 


President Hoover announced orally on 


May 22 his intention not to make public , 


the report of the Emergency Board ap- 
pointed by him to investigate the dispute 


between the Louisiana & Arkansas Rail- | 


way Company and its shopmen pending 
further efforts to settle the dispute by 
erbitration. 


The President explained that there has | 


been some discussion of the fact that the 


report of the Emergency Board, made to! 


him, has not been made public. 

The dispute, the President stated, affects 
about 125 men. The board appointed by 
him has made its report and the managers 
of the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway are 
coming to Washington to discuss the mat- 
ter with the Federal Board of Mediation, 
he said. He has therefore agreed, the 


President stated, not to publish the re-| 
;port of the Emergency Board until he 


could see whether the railway and its 
shopmen will settle their differences 
through the processes of arbitration. 


investigation and findings within 30 days 
from that date. 
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Railroads—(P 1--c 5) (P 2--c 3) 

(P 6--c 7) (P 8--c 1, 2, 3). 

Retail Trade—(P 1--c 4). 
Scientific Research—(P 1--c 6) 

(P 2--c 1) (P 4--c 4, 7). 
Shipping—(P 2--c 3) (P 8--c 2). 
Social Welfare—(P 10--c 1). 

State Legislation—(P 4--c 4) (P 5--c 4) 

(P 6--c 7) (P 7--c 4, 7). 

State Taxation (P l--c 3) (P 6--c 7). 

Supreme Court—(P 6--e 1, 2, 4, 5, 7) 
(P 7--c 2). 

Taxation—(P 6--c 4, 5). 

Territories and Possessions—(P 2--c 2). 

Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 

Trade Practices—(P 1l--e 1). 

Transportation—(P l--e 3, 4) 

(P 8--c 1). 
Veterans—(P 2--c 5) 

(P 4--c 3). 
Wholesale Trade—(P 5--c 1). 
Workmen's Compensation—(P 7--c 7). 


(P 3--c 2) 





concerned should be permitted to go vol- 
untarily to Russia, instead of being sent 
to their own countries as the law directs 
shall be the case. 

“‘Li Tao Hsuan and his attorneys 
claimed that he would be in danger if 
deported to China, but they 
no concrete evidence in support of this 
claim. The alien was ordered deported 
to China and permission to depart volun- 
tarily to Russia was refused. 


“Russia is willing to acept aliens of 
this type, but will not accept their own 
nationals who might be ordered deported 
by the United States authorities. 

“*The usual flood of protests which fol- 
low the orders of deportation in Com- 


In the main, those protests come from or- 
ganizations engaged in related activities, 
but a few protests have been received from 
individuals, who, it is evident, have: been 
misinformed as to the real facts in the 
case. 

““The Department is not unmindful of 
the traditional policy of the United States 
Government in according refuge to politi- 
cal offenders of other nationalities, but in 


_ cases such as that of Li Tao Hsuan, where 





| 
| 


The Emergency Board was appointed by | 
the President in a proclamation issued | 
April 16, which called for a report of its | 


aliens actively engage in efforts to over- 
throw the United States Government by 


force or violence, it is not felt that the! 
plain terms of the law relating to depor- | 


tation should be set aside in order that 
the aliens concerned may accept the in- 
vitation of any government which con- 
dones the activities of the Third Interna- 


tionale, simply because of an unsupported | 
claim that such alien might be subject | 


to punishment if returned to the coun- 
tries of which they are citizens, or sub- 
ject, as the law plainly directs’.” 





New Mexico Schools 


Attended by 102,268 


State Had 41,845 Illiterates in| 


1930, Census Shows 


The Director of the Census May 22 an- 
nounced the results of the tabulation of 
the 1930 census returns for New Mexico 


relative to illiteracy and school attend- 
ance, together with the. urban and rural 
population of the State. The urban popu- 
lation of New Mexico on April 1, 1930, 
amounted to 106,816, including 725 persons 
living on farms within the lmits of cities 
of 2,500 or more. The urban population 
formed 25.2 per cent of the total, as com- 


| pared with 18 per cent in 1920. The rural 
| population amounted to 316,501, compris- 


| ing 
‘| rural territory, 


157,906 persons living on farms in 
and 158,595 persons not liv- 
ing on farms. The rural population in 
1930 as a whole represented an increase 
of 7.1 per cent, all of which was in the 
rural-nonfarm population. 

For the State as a whole, the number 
of persons 10 years of age and over re- 
turned as unable to read and write in 
1930 was 41,845, as compared with 41,637 
in 1920, and the percentage of illiteracy 
was 13.3 per cent, as compared with J5.6 
per cent 10 years ago. For the native 
whites of foreign or mixed parentage, 
however, as well as for the foreign-born 
whites and for persons of “other races,” 
the totals and the percentages of illiteracy 
shown for 1930, are not fairly comparable 
with those for 1920. 

This is because in 1920 Mexicans, who 
form 14 per cent of the population of the 


| State, were for the most part classified 


with the foreign-born whites or native 
whites of foreign or mixed parentage, 
while in 1930 they were given a separate 
classification, As a consequence, the total 
shown as native white of foreign or mixed 
parentage, or as foreign-born white, is 


markedly less for 1930 than for 1920, and} 


the number shown as of “other races,” 
which includes Mexicans, is correspond- 
ingly greater than for 1920. 

The number of persons from 5 to 20 
years of age attending school in 1930 
was 102,268, as compared with 82,167 in 
1920. Persons attending school repre- 
sented 67.1 per cent of the total. popula- 
tion within the ages specified in 1930, as 
compared with 63.8 per cent in 1920. Of 
the total number of children 5 years of age 


presented | 


'to the employment of members, at rates 


'of pay different from that paid nonmem- 


|ber employes. On both these propositions 
there has been no recent change of policy. 
Operations are being carried on under 
rules and along lines adopted by the 
|Board of Managers, National Home for 
D. V. S., many years since. The regula- 





tion governing details for members, with- | 


out pay, reads as follows: 

“Members of companies other than the 
convalescent companies are subject to 
barrack detail and such of these members 
as are not over 62 years of age are sub- 
ject to camp detail—being such work as 
may be necessary to keep the home prop- 


and in order and other 
about the home. 


Take Care of Equipment 
requires members of duty 


necessary 


This bar- 


racks to take care of their beds, furniture | 


and equipment, and keep the buildings and 
immediate surroundings properly policed 
and provides that members of these bar- 
racks, under 62 years of age, 


cutting grass, cultivating flowers and veg- 
etables. All details are made for a tour 
|of one day and not oftener than once each 


week and, in assigning tasks, due consid- | 
eration is given to the member's physical | 


condition. 
There are many positions in the home 
that can be filled by members and it has 


contributes to their contentment and gen- 
eral welfare. As a member has estab- 
lished a disability rating sufficient to in- 
capacitate him from earning a living, and 
is furnished free maintenance, it is not 
thought just that a member should be 
employed at the same rates as paid the 
nonmember. 


Need Something to Do. 


The need of giving members of the 
home something to do to break the mo- 


tution has been one of the most serious 


ment of the home. 
that the employment of members in such 
tasks as they were physically able to do 


is an important factor in the health and | 
The home, | 


contentment of the member. 
in line with other similar institutions, has 
adopted the policy of providing occupa- 
tional therapy and has for a number of 
years maintained competent instructors 
to aid and instruct the members in such 
work and occupations as they are fitted to 
do. The therapeutical value of such serv- 
ice is generally recognized. The home 
regulation, providing for detail of mem- 
bers, was made for the purpose of bene- 
fiting the health of the members rather 
than for economical reasons. 
Uniformity Is Sought. 

| Resolution No. 2 refers to furnishing 
|tobacco to members of the home and 
| Resolution No. 3 refers to maintenance of 
| bands at the Soldiers’ Home. Since the 
‘consolidation in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
) tration of the activities carried on by the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau and the 


| National Home, efforts have been made | 


| to coordinate the services and standardize 
| methods and to extend uniform treatment 
| of veterans. 

| Tobacco is not issued free to patients 
jin Veterans’ Bureau Hospitals and there 
|seems no good reason of continuing the 
practice in the home. 

The importance of furnishing enter- 
| tainment for beneficiaries being cared for 
}in Veterans’ Bureau Hospitals and in the 

home is fully appreciated. All hospitals 
|}and homes are furnished recyeation rooms, 
|reading matter, moving pictures, games, 
etc, Attention is given to promoting and 
' developing volunteer organizations of pa- 
| tients and employes to put on musicales, 
amateur plays, etc. Contracts are now 
being negotiated for installing sound pic- 
tures in all of the homes. 

Bands Less Important 


Bands were established early in the his- 
tory of the home when there were practi- 
cally no other forms of amusement. Band 
concerts are much less important now 
when radios are on for 10 to 12 hours every 
day, furnishing choice selections of music. 

An active effort is being made to inv 


terest members of the home in cooperating | 


in activities designed for the pleasure, 
amusement, and comfort of members, In 
line with this, instructions have been given 
to the several Governors to try and inter- 
est members and organize bands in the 
homes. 

Letter of Commander Crim and en- 
closures are returned herewith. 


lin 1930, 16.8 per cent were attending 
'school; of the children 6 years of age, 
|59.3 per cent; of those 7 to 13 years, 90.7 
per cent; of those 14 and 15 years, 84.3 
per cent; of those 16 and 17 years, 57.4 
per cent; and of those 18 to 20 years, 22.1 
per cent. In addition, 2,539 persons 21 
years of age and over were reported as at- 
tending school, as compared with 1,080 in 
1920.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, 





erly policed, buildings and grounds clean | 
work | 


be de-| 
tailed for tasks such as policing grounds, | 


| been found that to give them employmént | 
munist cases has poured in in this case.| 


notony incident to life in such an insti- | 


preblems that has arisen in the manage- | 
It has been -found | 


| tions filed with the Patent Office. 


“The supporting or securing members 
may, of course, be hidden so that when 
{the nonskid or nonslip device is not in 
use it cannot be detected that the shoe 
is fitted with means whereby chains may 
| be secured to the sole of the shoe,” the 
| patentee declares. 


By eliminating use of removable anchor- 
ages appearing on the sides or surfaces 
|of the shoes in other devices designed to 
| prevent “skiddjng,” the new method over- 
}comes disadvantages ‘and defects previ- 


| ously experienced, it is stated in the speci- | 


fications. 
Similar devices hitherto developed may 


foot to strike against the other, produce 
noise in walking, or allow the chains to 
catch in obstacles under foot, the patentee 
declares. 


Specifications for the new device call 
for maintenance of tension of the chains 
|by provision of “spring. of any suitable 
type.” It also is stated that discomfort 
to the foot may be avoided by placing a 
strip of any soft material, preferably rub- 
ber, between the chains and the sole of 
the shoe. 


The device was issued May 19 under 
Patent No. 1806212. 


Light Cruiser New Flagship 
| Of Naval Forces in Atlantic 


| A light cruiser became the flagship of 
naval forces in Atlantic waters for the 
first time in Navy history May 21, accord- 
ing to information made available May 22 
{at the Department of the Navy, when the 
10,000-ton “Augusta” replaced the battle- 
ship “Arkansas” as flagship of the Scout- 
ing Force. 

Vice Admiral Arthur L. Willard trans- 
ferred his flag, it was said, as orders as- 
signing the “Arkansas” to the Training 
Squadron were carried out. The "Au- 
gusta,” one of the cruisers authorized in 
1924, was placed in commission Jan 30, 
having been built by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Company. 
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Wage Reduction 
Inquiry Results 
In Two Reports 


Wisconsin House Committee 
Divided, Majority Hold- 
ing That Cuts Appeared 
In Most of Cases Studied 


Mapison, WIs., May 22. 

Two reports have been submitted to the 
House by a committee appointed to make 
an investigation of “unreasonable wage 
reductions,” the majority report declaring 
| that reductions have been made in 88 per 
cent of the 19 cases investigated. The 
minority report asserts that the evidence 
is not conclusive. 

“The investigation also revealed,” the 
majority report says, “the methods used 
by outside influences in their efforts to 
induce Wisconsin employers to still fur- 
ther reduce wages; and the committee 
aesires to condemn such tactics as detri- 


; mental to the best interests of the State.” 


Favors Insurance Plan 
The majority recommends that “an un- 


|/employment insurance law should be en- 


| ployment, 


acted which will tend to decrease unem- 
in the same manner as the 
workmen’s compensation law has oper- 
ated to reduce accidents in industry.” 


| Among the conclusions reached by the 
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majority, it is asserted that “if the divi- 
dends and profits paid during this period 
of depression are being paid from re- 
serves accumwlated during periods of 
prosperity, then reserves should be estab- 
lished whieh will guarantee the workers 
who were instrumental to a very great 
extent in establishing such dividend re- 
serves sufficient protection and sustenance 
during periods of business stagnation.” 

The majority report is signed by Rep- 
resentatives Ben Rubin, Marshall Reck- 
ard, Edward H. Kiefer, John L. Sieb and 
William Bay. 

Declare Injury Superficial 

The minority report, signed by the com- 
mittee chairman, Carlton W. Mauthe, 
Nels Larson, Michael Laffey and Frank 
Panzer, asserts that the committee had 
neither the time nor funds “to make a 
really thorough investigation of the truth 
regarding alleged wage reductions,” and 
that the evidence received was contradic- 
tory. 

“As matters stand,” the minority report 
continues, “the facts are not at all certain 
and the conclusions to be drawn there- 
: from still less so. The investigation seems 
to have been caused by the very low wages 
which are paid in the tobacco warehouses 
in Madison and elsewhere. Testimony be- 
fore the committee establishes that the 
wages in this industry are unreasonably 
low, aS compared with other industries. 
Many wage rates in other industries have 
|also been reduced, but whether these re- 
ductions are greater or less than the re- 
ductions in commodities and the cost of 
living is not clear.” 

Advocates Eight-hour Day 

Expressing the conviction that a uni- 
form eight-hour day should be established 
and that the State should set an example 
for private employers in this respect, the 
minority declares that “displacement of 
labor by machinery and the resulting great 
increase in production render desirable, if 
not imperative, a reduction in the hours 
of labor.” 

“At the earliest date possible,” the mi- 
nority report continues, “all employes in 
the State institutions should be put on an 
eight-hour day basis, and if all private 
employers will not voluntarily adopt the 
eight-hour day, legislation to compel them 
to take this step should be enacted, to 
meet the situation created by displacement 
of men by machines.” 


More Demand for Gasoline 
Due to Trucks and Buses 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


are used to improve roads, might be said 
to contribute to the greater consumption 
of gasoline, since the development of high- 
way systems leads to greater use of autos. 
Good roads have also eontributed, it is 
held, to the expansion of commercial 
trucking and of bus lines, and trucks and 
buses have a greater average consump- 
tion than ordinary pleasure cars. 
While the amount of gasoline used in 
water conveyances is indeterminable, it 
is thought to be increasing, with more of 
the fuel ‘being utilized for private pleas- 
we boats, as well as for commercial ves- 
sels. 
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Urged to Reduce 
Expense of War 


Legislation to That Effect 
Should Not Be Deferred 
Until Hostilities Occur, 
Mr. Baruch Warns 


Bernard M. Baruch, of New York, finan- 
cier and chairman of the War Industries 
Board, told the War Policies Commission 
at its final hearing May 22 that general 
price stabilization would substantially re- 
duce the cost of war and prevent enor- 
mous post-war increases in the real bur- 
den of war debts. He said the Federa! 
Constitution ‘implies’ no war powers in 
the Presi t which would enable him. 
without sftutory authority, to regulate 
prices and control industry or even to 
commandeer property for support or main- 
tenance of the Army or Navy or for the 
civilian population. He warned that leg- 
islation authorizing general price stabili- 
zation shoula not be deferred until war 
occurs. 

Mr. Baruch was answering opinions ex- 
pressed by various witnesses regarding his 
suggestions of war policies made by him 
before the Commission on March 6, last 
He said that such disagreement as he 
Observed in the testimony of other wit- 
nesses centers chiefly on the plan for 
general price stabilization. In answer to 
this other testimony he presented to the 
Commission a detailed statement, a synop- 
sis of which he gave as follows: 

Synopsis Is Presented 


“I. The excess profits tax is not a sub- 
stitute for price stabilization. 

“II. Improved control of governmental 
purchasing will alleviate but it can never 
prevent inflation. 


“TIT. The fixation of a few individual 
prices is a wrong war policy; first, because 
in the usual circumstances of the advent 
of war, it would be confiscatory and wholly 
impracticable; second, because, in any 
case, it has only a fragmentary effect on 
inflation; third, because, in theory, it is 
basically unsound; fourth, because it is 
much more difficult than general stabiliza- 
tion. 


“(a) In the usual circumstances of the 
advent of war, individual price fixing is 
confiscatory and wholly impracticable. 

“(b) In any circumstances of the advent 
of war individual price fixing cannot elim- 
inate inflation. 

“(c) In any circumstance of the advent 
of war the theory of individual price fixing 
is fundamentally unsound. 

“(d) General stabilization requires less 
machinery and is simpler and easier than 
Stabilization piece-mceal. 

“IV. Miscellaneous criticism: 

“(a) General stabilization would not dis- 
proportionately burden any economic 
group. 

“(b) General price stabilization does not 
insure profiteering by producers whose 
prices are in a declining trend because it 
does not fix fiat prices—it only clamps a 
ceiling on the price structure existing at 
the advent of war. 

“(c) General price stabilization will 
freeze some maximum prices at figures too 
low to bring out necessary production. The 
easy and obvious remedy is to raise such 
prices. 

“(d) General price stabilization can 
easily be protected against the price situa- 
tion in other countries. 

“(e) Governmental price fixing 
Possible in peace but it is in war. 

“(f) General stabilization has not been 
adjudged unconstitutional. 


is not 


“(g) There is nothing conjectural or 
impracticable in general price stabiliza- 
tion. 


“V. Price control 
alone is not feasible. 

“VI. A statute authorizing general price 
Stabilization should not be deferred until 
war appears on the argument that we can 
then improvise a more appropriate act 

“VII. The Constitution imples no ‘war 
powers’ in the President which would en- 
able him, without statutory authority, to 


through “leadership” 


regulate prices and control industry or 
even to commandeer property—for sup- 
port or maintenance of the Army or 


Navy—much less to do these things for 
the civilian population. Consequently a 
broad statutory donation of such powers 
would not limit supposed plenary implied 
war powers of the president. 

“VIII. General stabilization would very 
substantially reduce the cost of war and 
conversely would prevent enormous post- 
war increases in the real burden of war 
debts. 

“IX. Statutory provisions. 

“X. Conclusion and appendix.” 

Concerned With Loss 

Herbert Bayard Swope, of New York, 
former newspaper editor, told the Com- 
mission that “public opinion may not be 
directly concerned with the profits in war, 
but it is intimately concerned with the 
loss of war, for absence of its support 
almost certainly will cause defeat. Just 
as other constitutional provisions are ig- 
nored in time of war, so, too, there must 
be an abridgement of free speech, free 
press, free assembly and even free thought. 
In no other way can a nation save itself. 
The cost may be high but if the country 
is worth saving, then the cost is worth 
paying. By inclination I favor tolerance, 
but war needs an iron hand and a com- 
plete accord in policy and purpose. At 
the last only public opinion can win a 
war or keep a victory. 

Two Things Essential 

“If wars are to be continued, then two 
things are essential in public opinion: 
(1) Negative—Censorship; the suppression 
of all questionable information. (2) Posi- 
tive—Propaganda; which, however naive 
at times, shall proclaim our virtues, subli- 
mate our aims and accentuate our suc- 
cesses and indict the vices of the enemy 
and minimize his achievements 

Mr. Swope said it perhaps would be well 
to establish a special cabinet office charged 
with the responsibility of preserving mo- 
rale—a secretary of information The 
control of information, he suggested, 
should rest in a central group, composed 
ef members of the press, periodical and 
book publishers, radio systems and repre- 
sentatives of the War, Navy and State De- 
partments. 

Mr. Baruch declared he does not sug- 
gesi the fixation of any price. “The effect 
of the statute I have proposed,” he said, 
“is simply to say that “unless later ad- 
jus.cd by the President upward, no price 
shell rise above the figure at which it 
stood on a certain named day. In a 
word, we clamp a ceiling down on the 
existing price structure. All prices are 
free to fluctuate below that maximum 
What is proposed is not the artificial de- 
termination of prices by flat or otherwise. 
Those who oppose me want to fix prices 
individually. 

Declared No Substitute 

“The excess profits tax is not a sub- 
stitute for price stabilization. Standing 
alone, the excess profits taxes have no 
effect whatever to check inflation. Their 
only effect is to increase it, thus 20 per 
cent of $500,000 profit is $100,000 and 20 
per cent of $1,000,000 profit is $200,000. 

“Neither the object nor the theory of 
the excess profits tax is confined to equal- 
izing benefits or burdens, due to in- 
creases, and standing alone an excess 
profits tax such as we had in the World 
War will not wholly eliminate huge war 
profits. I understand that your executive 
secretary is to submit an improved plan 
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‘Price Freezing’ | 





SELECTED PORTRAIT 
OF WASHINGTON 











Washington 
now at Mount Vernon, by the 
French sculptor, Jean Antoine Hou- 
don, has been selected by the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion as its official portrait of the 
first President, to be distributed in 
connection with its plans for a na- 
tion-wide celebration of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birth, to be held in 1932. 
A photograph of the Houdon bust, 
reproduced above, has been pre- 
pared for distribution. 


The bust of George 


Bust of Washington 


By Houdon Selected 
For Official Portrait 


Bicentennial Commission 
Chooses Frenchman’s 
Work to Reproduce for 
National Distribution 


The Houdon Bust of Washington at 
Mount Vernon has been chosen by the 
Washingion Bicentennial Commission as 
the subject for the official portrait which 
it will distribute in its plans for organizing 
the Nation's celebration of the 200th an- 
niversary of Washington's birth in 1932, 

Jean Antoine Houdon lived from 1741 
1828. Born the son of a domestic in 

employ of a courtier, he rose like 
liere to be an outstanding figure of the 
Fiehteenth Century and one of the glories 
of French culture. Besides his bust of 
Washington, he made likenesses of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, John Marshall, Rousseau, 
Moliere and Voliaire. 


to 


the 


vf 








The circumstances of Houdon's tion 
to execute a likeness of Washington are 
themselves an interesting page in Amer- 


ican history. On June 22, 1784, the year 
after the successful close of the Revolu- 


tion, the Legislature of Virginia resolved 


“that measures be taken for procuring 
a statue of George Washington, of the 
finest marble and best workmanship.’ 


After much consultation, in which Thomas 
Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin took an 
active part, Houdon, already at the height 
of his fame. was selected as incomparably 
the most reliable and proficient artist. 


Washington himself has left a record 
in his Diaries of Houdon’s stay at Mount 
Vernon for the purpose of modeling this 


bust from close observation and measure- 
ment of Washington's features and figure 


He also made a life-mask of Washington 
for correction of the bust Both mask 
and bust served as models for the statue 


of Washington by Houdon ordered by the 
State of Virginia: and later erected in 
Richmond. The original bust was pre- 
sented by Houdon to Washington. 

One especially interesting circumstance 
accounts for the life which Houdon im- 
parted to Washington’s head. During the 
arist’s visit at Mount Vernon, Washington 
had occasion to decline with some indigna- 
tion a shady bargain offered him by a 
horsedealer. The passing mood impressed 
Houdon as so characteristic of the man 
that he immortalized it in his bust. The 
result, in the opinion of critics, is to give 
the likeness striking vigor and power 


Location of South Carolina 
Hospital Not to Be Changed 


The Federal Board of Hospitalization 
at its meeting May 22 gave careful con- 
sideration to several requests made for 
a rehearing and further consideration of 
the location of the hospital for the State 
of South Carolina. After careful delib- 
eration and consideration of the informa- 
tion before it, the Board unanimously 
agreed to adhere to its original determina- 





tion that the hospital be located at Co- 
lumbia, S. C.—Issued by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 
for such a tax and from what I know 
of it and him, I believe it to be the best 
that can be devised but he will not con- 
tend, I think, that it offers any check on 
war inflation.” 

Mr. Baruch said that even with a fixed 





price and a high excess profits tax there 








would be huge war profits. He said that 
excess profits alone as a means of equal- 
izing war burdens and eliminating war 
profits would be defective 

He submitted a form of statute, not as 
as ested bill, but as a basis of ccn- 






sideratio1 
visors w!} 


by the Commission's legal ad- 
ich he said had been prepared 
for him by General Johnson, who was in- 
strumental in drawing up the selective 
service legislation submitted to Congress 
in the last war. It proposed to limit the 
President's extraordinary war powers; then 
would authorize the President to proclaim 


a war declaration date as of which the 
President thinks abnormal disturbances 
in the general price structure are at a 


minimum. It would authorize the Presi- 
dent to adjust any fair market price up- 
ward or downward; to fix prices piecemeal, 
if the President so desired, against general 
stabilization; and would legalize the Pres- 
ident’s power to create such a system as 
was adopted in 1917 by the War Industries 
Board. 

It would give the President general com- 
mandeering powers with provisions for 
Just compensation. Among other things, 
Jt would make it unlawful for anyone to 

uy or sell at a higher price than the fair 
market price, or that price as adjusted. 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, tes- 
tified that he is opposed to any draft law 
that does not draft capital on the same 
terms as men are drafted 

The Commission adjourned 
after a short executive session. Chairman 
Hurley announced that the Commission 
will meet in the Autumn to begin drafting 
a report to Congress. 


Sine die 


Alaskan Bears Protected 


Brown and grizzly bears in Alaska have 
been afforded further government protec- 
tion. Their territory, in which they may 
roam and breed, has been increased and 
the season in which they may be hunted 
has been prescribed, (Department of 
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| In Immigration 


Is Maintained 


Decline in Number of Visas 
Issued for Year Under 
New Restriction Policy Is 


Estimated at 140,000 


It is estimated that 140,000 foreign im- 
migrants who otherwise would have en- 
tered the United States during the cur- 


rent fiscal year will not receive visas 
under the new system of immigration re- 
| striction, the Department of State has 
| just announced. The estimate is based 
on reports received from American con- 
sular officers. 


| The Department also announced that 
immigration from Canada declined 91 per 
cent during April as compared with April, 
1930, visas being issued to only 397 native- 

|} born Canadians during the month. | 


An authorized summary of the Depart- | 
ment’s announcement follows in full text: 


During April, 1931, a total of only 397 
native-born Canadians received immigra- 
tion visas for admission into the United 
States, according to a report received at 
the Department of State from the Amer- 
ican Consul General at Montreal. This 
figure represents a decrease of 91 per cent 
from the number of such visas granted 
during the corresponding month of the 
last normal fiscal year and maintains the 
sustained reduction in the number of visas 
issued to natives of Canada since the en- 
| forcement by Amervican consular officers of 
;the “likely to become a public charge” 
provision of the Immigration Act of 1917 
in the light of serious unemployment in 
the United States. 


Decrease of 78 Per Cent 


The close of the first seven months of 
the enforcement of the provision referred 
to indicates a total issue of 4,661 visas 
as compared to 19,027 in the same period 
of the preceding year, a decrease of 78 
per cent. 


It may be stated that the immigration | 
ef Canadians continues to maintain the 
decline registered during the last six 
months of the present administration otf 
existing immigration laws. This has re- 
sulted not only from economic causes but 
because of the 1,847 Canadians who ap- 
plied for visas during April, 1,450 were 
refused under existing statutes. 

For the purposes of comparison the 
monthly figures for issuance of immigra- 
tion visas during the present fiscal yea 
are given, with those for the same period 
of the last fiscal year ended June 30, 1931. 


| 
| 
| 











Immigration visas issued to Canadian 
Fiscal year 1930-1931. A: fiscal year 1929- 
1930, B; numerical decrea-e, C 
A B Cc 
WEE .-cvias 63 ibe nen tee ense 2.344 4,803 2,459 
° 3,094 6 848 3.754 
September .. 3.615 6.913 3.298 
October 1.608 6,117 4.509 
November 898 3.770 2.962 
December ... 603 109 1,50 
January 483 2.115 1.632 
February 374 1,886 1,512 
March 388 3,030 2,642 
April 397 1,555 1,158 
Total 7. . 13,714 39,146 25,432 
Visa and Quota Statistics 
Immigration and Visa Statistics (see 


Note No 
figures, 


1): On the basis of the following 
both quota and nonquota, it is 
estimated that 140,000 aliens who would 
have come into this country during the 
quota year ended June 30, 1931, will not 
receive visas. 

Quota Statistics (see Note No. 2): Re- 
ports from American consular officers as- 
signed to 21 countries whose annual quo- 


tas represent 148,466 of the total quota 
of 153,714, indicate that of the possible 
portion of the monthly 10 per cent of 


the total quotas, which 10 per cent equals 
14,846, only 613 visas were issued to non- 
preference aliens in April, 1931. This 
means that there was an underissue in 
April of 13,369 numbers which were avail- 
able for issue to such applicants from 
those countries. In other words, there 
was an underissue of 96 per cent of num- 
bers to this class of aliens who would 
normally have received visas during that 
month. 

The underissue of the possible . onthly 
10 per cent of the above quotas amounting 
to 14,846 is 90 per cent if the visas is- 
sued to aliens entitled by law to prefer- 
ence as well as those classifiable as non- 
preference aliens is taken into consid- 
eration. 

Work of Consuls 

The consuls of the United States in 
the enforcement of existing provisions of 
law in the light of present economic con- 
ditions have brought about the above re- 
sults. 

Incomplete reports received to date from 
the remaining countries whose annual 
quotas amount to 5,248 and whose quotas 
are not restricted to a 10 per cent monthly 
issue indicate that only 76 visas were is- 
sued during the month of April. 


1—Indicating sustained reduction in 
issued to immigrants during April, 1931 
2 With the exception of most of the coun- 
ries in the Western Hemisphere and of cer- 
tain parts of the Far East known as the 
Asiatic Barred Zone all’ countries in the 
world are quota countries. Of a total quota 
of 153,714 visas, 150,414 are allotted to Europe 
alone 


visas 








Air Mail Connects 
Western Hemisphere 


Routes Also Include Islands Not 
Too Far From Mainland 


Every important country In North and 
South America, well as all commer- 
cially developed islands within reasonable 
flying distance of either of the continents, 
now are served by airlines which carry 
the mails of this nation, according to an 
oral statement May 22 at the Post Office 


Department. 

“This vast network of aerial routes con- 
necting the important population of two 
continents and having ramifications to the 
larger islands lying off the coasts is the 
result of one of the greatest movements 
in history for the expansion of any single 
industry,” it was said. 


Il}ustrates Development 


Additional information furnished at the 
Post Office Department follows: 

From the standpoint of the postal serv- 
ice, moreover, the mere fact that arrange- 
ments have been made which place prac- 
tically this entire system at the service 
of every mailer in the United States is 
sufficient proof of the international sig- 
nificance of aerial development, from the 
standpoint of cooperation and good will 

The following countries or islands are 
included in the list of places now served 
by air mail routes: Cuba, Haiti. Domini- 
can Republic, Porto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
Leeward Islands, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
Windward Islands, Barbados, Trinidad, 
British Guiana, Dutch Guiana, French 
Guiana (northern), Dutch West Indies, 
Canada, Mexico, Bahamas, British Hon- 
duras, Republic of Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, E] Salvador, Costa Rica, Pan- 


as 


ama, Canal Zone, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, 
j Uruguay and Peraguay, Brasil and Mexico, 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 22, 1931 





10 a. m.—Herbert Bayard Swope, 
former editor of the New York World, 
called to pay his respects. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held Tuesdays and Fridays.) 


12 noon.—Jacob L. Replogle, of New 
York, steel manufacturer, called to pay 
his respects. 

12:15 p. m.—John O'Leary, of Chicago, 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, called to pay his respects. 

12:30 p. m.—Mr. and Mrs. G. Dietz, of 
Omaha, were. received. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the finalists in the Na- 
tional Oratorical Contest. They are: 
Ever Louise Conner, of Chicago; James 
H. Pelham, Birmingham; William S. 
Codd, Spokane; Robert Rayburn, New- 
ton, Mass.; William S. Donahue, Herki- 
mer, N. Y.; James A. Moore, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Jack Emmett, New York. 

3:30 p. m.—Dr. H. E. Barnard, direc- 
tor of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, called to 
discuss child welfare matters. 

9 p. m—The President from the 
Cabinet Room made a brief radio ad- 
dress of introduction of Dr. R. A. Milli- 
kan, president of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, in con- 
nection with the first annual meeting of 
the Council in New York City. 





President Declares 
Speeches by Radio 


Are Public Service 


Pays Tribute to Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan in Presenting 
Him to Nation-wide Broad- 
cast Audience 


The National Council on Radio Educa- 
tion is rendering a “distinct public service” 
in arranging to provide the Nation’s radio 
audience with addresses from the leading 
authorities upon significant developments 


‘in science, arts, and the professions, said 


President Hoover in an address May 22. 
The President's address was delivered 
over the chains of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company and Columbia Broadcastins 
System from the White House in intro- 
ducing Dr. Robert A. Millikan, American 
physicist, and president of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
in connection with the first annual meet- 
ing of the Council in New York City. 
The address follows in full text 





First of Series of Addresses 

Dr. Millikan’s address tonight on “Ra- 
dio’s Past and Future” is the first of a 
series arranged by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, of which 
society he is the president. It is the pur- 
pose of the association to provide the 
radio audience with addresses from the 
leading authorities upon significant devel- 
opments in the fields of science, arts, and 
the professions. 

It is distinctly a public service that the 
leaders in thought in our country have 
banded themselves together to give to the 
radio audience this opportunity of know- 
ing from those who can speak with au- 
thority the progress that we are making 
in the fundamentals of civilization. 

Dr. Millikan is one of America's fore- 
most scientists. He ranks among the 
world's greatest physicists. He is the di- 
rector of one of the most successful of 
our great physics research laboratories 
He has given to America great contribu- 
tions in the whole field of education and 
science. Dr. Millikan is more than a 
physicist. He is one of America's leaders 
in philosophic thought 

Dr. Millikan will now speak to you from 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Australia to Bar 
Unemployed Aliens 


Will Require That All Visitors 
Have Round-trip Tickets 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


settling in the Commonwealth, unless 
individual cases permission to enter 
been secured from the Department 
Home Affairs 

“Tourists who come to Australia with- 
out being in possession of return passage 
tickets or tickets beyond Australia will be 
liable to be challenged on arrival, and in 
ordinary circumstances their cases will be 
referred to ihe Department of Home Af- 
fairs for consideration. Each case will be 
dealt with on its merits. The Customs 
authorities will be permitted to use dis- 
cretion in any exceptional cases. 

“It is desirable that persons coming to 
Australia to join families should obtain 
landing permits from the Department of 


in 
has 
of 


Home Affairs by making application on 
Form 40. It is also desirable that per- 
sons domiciled in Australia who wish to 


ensure readmission without difficulty 
should obtain reentry permits which may 
be obtained from the Collector of Cus- 
toms at Sydney 

“Persons sent to Australia by firms such 
as General Motors Company and the 
Goodyear Tyre Company to assist in the 
management of the respective businesses 
in Australia would not be restricted from 
landing; but with respect to clerical as- 
sistants, mechanics or labourers, it is not 
desirable to book passages unless it is 
ascertained that authority for admission 
has first been obtained 

Theatrical Artists 

“Authority for admission should be ob- 
tained in the case of theatrical artists. 
It is desirable that the firm in Australia 
under whose engagement they propose 
to come to Australia should be requested 
to make application to the Department 
of Home Affairs for the necessary au- 
thority 

“With regard to passengers who come 
to Australia as tourists or visitors, but 
who may hold only single passage tickets, 
the question as to whether they will be 
allowed to land under bond will depend 
on the circumstances of each case If 
the Customs authorities are satisfied that 
the persons are bona fide tourists, or that 
they are visiting Australia for some other 
approved purpose, the question of ad- 
mission under bond will receive due con- 
sideration. If a bond is required, it would 
unually be furnished on Form No, 27, al- 
though in some cases a written under- 
taking from a shipping company to pro- 
vide @ passage back to the place whence 
the person came to Australia may be ac- 
cepted. It is preferable, however, before 
booking a single passage to Australia in 
such cases, that the agents in Australia 
be asked to ascertain, say through the 
Customs authorities at Sydney, whether 
the person would be permitied to land 
The name of the person, the object of 
his or her visit, the intended duration, 
and the name and address of a reference 


n Avetralia sheu'd be furnished.” 


NIGHT LIGHTING OF CAPITOL DOME 














al 


Powerful lights used to illumine the dome of the National Capitol during 
the dark hours of the day effect a high visibility, and also remove the 


cloak of obscurity from the flag that 


is lowered from its staff 


never 


erected above the pediment over the central entrance to the legislative 


halls. 


The flag and a flag which flies from the staff on the opposite side 


of the dome are the two national ensigns which, by law, are kept continu- 
ously fiying night and day, except when taken down for replacement of 


an old by a new flag, while all other 


flags are officially raised at sunup 


and lowered at sunset 


Double Number of Radio phone Stations 
Possible Under New Plan of Operation 


Single Side Band System Declared to Be Commercially 


Practical in the Short Waves 


Single side band radio telephone op- 
eration in the short waves, reported as 
successfully demonstrated in Europe this 
week, may ultimately make possible the 
operation of double the existing number 
of stations in the short waves, not now 
used for broadcasting, without interfer- 
ence, V. Ford Greaves, Acting Chief Engi- 
neer of the Federal Radio Commission, de 
clared orally May 22. Mr. Greaves also 


made available the following information: 

Like television, practical synchroniza- 
tion, and other radio offshoots yet in the 
experime ntal stage, some time may elapse 
before the practical application of single 
side band transmissions. Several of the 
larger American radio companies have 
been experimenting in this line, with the 
objective of increasing the station ca- 
pacity of the radio spectrum, with evi- 
dences of success 

The report from abroad was to the ef- 
fect that this single side band method in 
radiotelephony was demonstrated on ultra 
high frequencies May 20 at the radio sta- 
tion of Le Materiel Telephonique near 
Paris, which communicated with a station 
of the National Telephone Co., in Madrid 
Engineers of the Telephonique worked in 
cooperation with research engineers of the 
International Telephone and ‘Telegraph 
Laboratories at Hendon, England 

Single side band radio telephony em- 
ploys only part of the ordinary radio wave 
for perfect reception, but the receiver must 
be kept effectively tuned with the trans- 


Producers of A pples Are Advi: 


mitting station. A distinctive feature of 
the Paris-Madrid demonstration was the 
use of a “pilot wave’ transmitted solely 


to keep the distant receiver in phase with 
the transmitting station 

Use of extremely high frequencies nat- 
urally makes precise tuning a_ difficult 
matter, but with the “pilot wave” the task 
was said to have been accomplished. 

Single side band systems in the 
waves are not new. The “pilot 
method, however, is said to reduce 
ruption due to fading and 
or interference from other stations, and 
requires only one-sixth of the normal 
power at the transmitting station 

The advantages of single side band com- 
munication in long-wave radio and in 
wire communications have been demon- 
strated and are in practical use, but have 
not been commercially applied in the short 


short 
wave" 
inter- 
atmospherics 





waves, or in broadcasting It is not ex- 
pected that it can be applied to broad- 
casting at this time because of the techni- 
cal complications that enter into the re- 
ceiving apparatus, and because at the 
present state of the art side bands are 


considered essential 


The report from Europe states that the 
] 


single side band system is practical com- 
mercially, and probably will be intro- 
duced on several intrenational radiotele- 


phone circuits assigned to permit immedi- 
ate application. The Rugby-Buenos Aires 
Santiago-Madrid, and Tenerife-Madrid 
circuits were named 


ed 





They Should Raise Fewer Varieties 


Commercial apple growers are advised 
to concentrate on fewer varicties of ap- 
ples, in a statement just issued by the 


Department of Agriculture 


Only a few of the 800 standard varieti 








will ever be of real commercial impor- 
tance, the Department says, urging con- 
centration on production of a large volume 
of unblemished fruit, and strict and uni- 
form grading and packing methods. The 
Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 

There are more than 800 standard varie- 
ties of apples in orchards in the United 
States. In the Cumberland-Shenandoah 
States there are 300 or more varieties 
Only a few of these hundreds of varietic 
are, or probably ever will be, of real com- 
mercial importance, according to Depart- 
ment of Avriculture and Siate economist 
who emphasize that produc need to 
satisfy the exacting demands of consumers 


for high quality fruit 


Marketings Abroad 
A survey of apple marketin from the 
Cumberland-Shenandoah States, made by 
Department economists in cooperation with 
the agricultural colleges in Virginia, West 


Virginia, and Pennsylvania, shows that 
in some years 60 per cent of the com- 
mercial crop from this region goes to 
Europe, principally to England. The ex- 
port market is the mainstay of the Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah producers, but they 
are encountering increasing competition 
from northwestern apple growers. 

To satisfy both domestic and foreigr 


markets the 
Shenandoah 
orchard 


the Cumberland- 
urged to improve 
as to produce 


growers in 
region aré 


practices so 


a 








larger volume unblemished fruit, and to 
practice strict and uniform grading and 
packing methods It is suggested, also, 
that extension of the marketing season 
through storage, and the development of 
home markets by catering to the cus- 
tomary preferences of the trade, promise 
some enhancement in net returns to 
growers 

The investigators report that a larg¢ 
part of the apple production of the Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah region is of varieties 
that are of generally recognized worth 


More than 50 per cent of the trees in com- 


mercial orchards in the region are of the 
varieties York Imperial, Stayman Wine- 
sap, Winesap, and Delicious. Ten varie- 
ties constitute 70 per cent of the trees 
The York Imperial is the variety most 
commonly grown, and approximately 50 
per cent of the trees are less than 19 


years old and only about 7 per cent are 
jless than nine years old, so that there is! 








no present indication, in the opinion of 
the economists, of any increase in the 
market supplies of this variety 

If plantings of the last 8 to 10 year; 
can be taken as a guide, there is every 
indication, they point out, that market 
supplies of the Delicious will increase 
markedly as the trec¢ of thi variety, 
which are planted in the region and in 
nearly every other major apple State from 
coast to coast, come into bearing and ap- 
proach full bearing capacity In 1928 
probably 96 per cent of the Delicious trees 
of the country were le than 19 years 
old, and more than 50 per cent were less 
than nine years old 

The report has been published by the 
Department of Agriculture in ‘Technical 
Bulletin 234-T, entitled “Marketing Ap- 
pl Grown in the Cumberland-Shenan- 
dcah Region of Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and West Virginiz It discusses in de- 
tail the market outlet production prac- 
tice cold storage, varieties, grading and 
packing and marketing services and 
charge Copies may be obtained from 
the Office of Information, Department of 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C 
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Texas-to-Canada 
Highway Project 


Obtains Support 





Governor Bryan of Nebraska 
Helping It Along, He 
Says in Letter to Governor 
Murray of Oklahoma 


LINCOLN, NEBR., May 22, 
Governor William H. Murray of Okla- 
homa is promoting a national] highway 
from Texas to the Canadian border, ac- 
cording to a letter to Governor Charles 
| W. Bryan, who has replied that he has 
jalready directed completion of the road 
| through Nebraska. 
“The purpose of this letter,” Governor 
| Murray wrote, “is to inform you that I 
have ‘skum a scheme’ for a national high- 
|}way. I have Oklahoma and Kansas 
}thoroughly lined up. I presented the 
question while I was in Topeka to make 
}a speech and the Legislature passed & 
| special act to carry it through the State 
| of Kansas on Highway No. 1l. It will 
begin at Red River, the boundary of 
| Texas, and run to Madill, Tishomingo, 
| Ada, Seminole, through the Osage nation 
to the Kansas line and there follow High- 





way No. 11 and will pass through Ne- 
braska on Nos. 4, 77, 8 and 15 to South 
Dakota. This makes a direct line. 


“Now, what I am after is to try, if pos- 
sible, to enlist you and the authorities to 
see that it gets through Nebraska. On 
the south, this route would go to Denison, 
Tex., and on the line to Dallas. We want 
to arrange it so that it will be the same 
number throughout all the States through 
which it passes. I have a bit of pride in 
this road, in that it passes through my 
home, through the home of one of the 
highway commissioners, through the 
home of one of my personal staff and 
through the home of two of the commis- 
sioners in Kansas. There was a joint 
meeting a fey days ago on the border line 
between Kansas and Oklahoma people 
and they unanimously approved this proj- 
ect. I shall deeply appreciate your aid in 
the matter. It will give you a genuine 
outlet to the Gulf and eventually to the 
liquor regions on the north to Canada.” 

Governor Bryan replied: 

“I note that you have ‘skum a scheme.’ 
I see nothing unusual in that. In fact, 
it is a part of your daily routine. The 
national highway plan which you have 
under way and have progressed so well in 
developing interests me very much. I 
note that your highway crosses Kansas 
on their No. 11 and that it will pass 
through Nebraska on Nos. 4, 77, 8 and 15 
to South Dakota. This highway that you 
are interested in passes north and south 
through the City of Lincoln and within 
one block of our great new Capitol build- 
ing, of which I am temporarily occupying 
a small portion. 

“The highways in Nebraska mentioned 
above are all parts of our Federal aid 
highway system and are all gravelled and 


together they cross our State from a 
point seven and one-half miles north of 


Summerfield, Kans., to the South Dakota 
line. 


“I am sorry that you did not write me 
a few weeks earlier and let me know that 
you were interested in this road. The way 
it is now, you are about three weeks late 
with your suggestion or request. The high- 
way commissioners of Kansas together 
with a delegation of both Kansas and 
Nebraska people called on me about four 
weeks ago and when I found that the 
proposed highway across Nebraska was 
already complete except for seven and 
one-half miles of road to be graded and 
gravelled between Burchard, Nebr., and 
Summerfield, Kans., I directed our State 
engineer to immediately commence work 
to construct the missing link and this 
work is now under way and it will only 
be a short time until your proposed road 
will be completed, as far as Nebraska is 
concerned.” 


Research Developing 
New Uses for Cotton 


Industry Attempting to Educate 
Publie to Products 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

to appreciate that the 

expansion of the automobile industry has 


tensive research 


resulted in a larger demand for cotton 
in that field 
The wide range of usefulness of cotton 


products is apparent to even the casual 


observers but the Knowledge of manufac- 
tures of most persons is limited and they 
are unaware that the product becomes of 
such importance as research discloses. It 
may be observed that cotton is used not 
merely for clothing and household articles, 
but it enters into the production of many 
thousands of items of manufacture, ‘in 
processing, in transportation equipment, 
in electrical equipment, building and con- 
struction, for medical and surgical sup- 
plies, for sanitary purposes, in sports and 
in recreation. There are few products, 
therefore, where the use is so general as 
is cotton 


Some criticism has been directed at the 
Department because of its endorsement of 
the National Cotton Week idea, but Con- 
gress has maintained an appropriation 
through many years for the purpose of 
encouraging expansion of the use of cot- 
ton. The Department has taken no active 
steps in promoting National Cotton Week 
except endorsing the idea, but its activities 
in research and experimentation have been 
going on because it believes a part of its 
function is to assist any industry to im- 
prove its methods and expand its markets, 





ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 


versial questions, but inasmuch 


as The United States Daily does 


not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 
Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements o 


n controversial questions are ac- 


cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 


Daily to acquiescence in or acce 


ptance of the views expressed by 


those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 


advertising space under the 
Department, The United States 


same conditions. — Advertising 
Daily. 
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Mr. Wilbur Finds "#™ Houses Total Veterans 


Radio Important 
Link in Education 


Secretary of Interior Says 
Idea of Publicly-owned 
Stations for Instruction 
Of People Persists 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


questions and receive answers back. The 
give and take between the broadcaster and 


the listener is one-sided. The subtle re-| 


actions of an audience upon the speaker 
are absent. This increases the opportunity 
to stir people intellectually but decreases 
that of affecting them emotionally. In 
general, I think as a people we are bet- 
ter readers than we are listeners. Most 
of us can fasten things in better through 
the eye than through the ear. 


There are special individuals who 
through lack of vision have learned to be 
good listeners but repetition is practiced 
by almost all effective public speakers. 
Printed words can be laid aside, can be 
put in the pocket, can be reread, can be 
passed on. They are not fleeting like the 
captured sound waves of the radio. The 
library is the basis of much of our edu- 
cational advance. The radio can not com- 
pete with the records that are made per- 
manent in books. 


Monopoly Undesirable 


Whatever we may do, we do not want too 
much centralization in the control of any 
such new force as that of the radio, nor 
do we want a monopoly, even by the 
Government, of such an important public 
service. We must also remember that 
education in the United States has ad- 
vanced through private initiative pulling 
public education forward, stimulating the 
taxpayer to provide for all boys and girls 
the opportunities offered to a few in a 
better economic position. 


With the growth of the educational sys- 
tem, the private institution is still a pace- 
maker. In the radio field, it may well 
be that we will eventually acquire for 
States and counties and public institu- 
tions more portions of the radio band, but 
even so, we must maintain the opportu- 
nity for free initiative on the part of 
those who have the vision and the energy 
to try new things and different ways. 

The deadening hand of the cautious 
bureaucrat must be kept off of at least a 
considerable portion of educational broad- 
casting. The willingness of the broad- 
casting companies now in the field to try 
experiments in education and other fields 
is most gratifying. If the schools find 
the radio effective, methods of making 


provision for them are sure to come about. | 


Great endowments will come and private 

institutions with the financial capacity to 
control some of the broadcasting. 
Would Have Helpful Effect 

Funds for the radio given to one or 


more universities would have a_ splendid | 


and stimulating effect upon all educa- 
tional and all other broadcasting. Where 


we are trying to reach a whole people, | 


the general broadcasting is apt to be of 
a character unsuited to certain ages and 
to certain minds. 

Somewhere in the broadcasting scheme, 
there must be the same classification of 
information as there is classification of 
students in the school room. The broad- 
cast must be fitted to the variable mind 
of different ages and different qualities. 
This can only be handled satisfactorily by 
trained educators, so it is inevitable that 
the trained educator will play 
part in the future of broadcasting 
the United States. 

I feel, though, the chances are that 
the radio will largely develop, as have 


in 


the American newspaper and other pub- | 


lications, by a balancing of forces so that 
broadcasting can be maintained financialy. 
It is probable that we will have to go 
through the same sad experiences through 
which we have watched the American 
newspaper wallow, but even so, it is pref- 
erable to a Government-managed, Govern- 
ment-controlled and centralized method 
of handling a great instrument of pub- 
licity. 
State Lines No Barrier 


The radio crosses State lines with im- 
punity. There is not much chance for 
State control of its activities. 
must and will purge itself, as 
respectable newspaper, of fraudulent ad- 
vertising, cancer-cure advertisements, 
broadcasting quacks and shoddy 
rial of all sorts. We will soon tire 
getting advice on nutrition and 


of 


arette makers. 
some of the ignorance that makes many 
of us easy game now. 

Our republic has succeeded because of 
its ability to divide many of its problems 
up into those of counties and States. This 
brings different solutions and much ex- 
periment. With the radio, whatever we do 
must be done largely on a national scale. 
This means that mistakes that are made 
will be mass mistakes and of great conse- 
quence. The Federal Government can well 
afford to stop, look and listen before em- 
balming too much procedure into legis- 
lation in a field turbulent with constant 
change. 

On the whole, the progress of radio 
broadcasting in America has been such as 
to warrant confidence in its future. We 
have never failed in our country when we 


called upon the sense of public service | 


of the leaders in our various fields of 
activities. Broadcasting is closely asso- 
ciated with public service. Those in charge 
of it will inevitably feel the need of giv- 
ing real help to our people. This will 
weigh with them as a public responsi- 
bility just as heavily as will the financial 
side. 


Needs to Be Regulated 


We may have differences as to the way 
it will be brought about, but I am con- 
vinced that if education by the radio de- 
velops methods that should supersede those 
now in existence, there will be no funda- 
mental difficulty in setting aside whatever 
portion of the radio waves as is neces- 
sary for the purpose. The radio in our 
Republic should be studied and regulated 
to make it a potent instrument in the 
happiness and advance of our people, but 
it should not become either a private or 
a government monopoly. 

The human voice is as characteristic as 
the face. The combination of tongue, 
vocal cords, muscles, lungs, nerves and 
nerve centers used in talking is strictly in- 
dividual in characcer. The approach to 
the human mjnd through the ear is of like 
importance to that through the eye. In 
fact, it is said that those who have lost 
their hearing have a greater sense of de- 
privation than those who are blind. 
strumental music and song and story 
have been a source of unending delight 
to man. The voice of the warrior and of 
the statesman have led men on to deeds 
of valor and nations on to progress and 
development. 

We live in a world of imagination. The 
human voice can build up in our mind a 
series of pictures and ideas, with a whole 
series of subsequent pictures and ideas 
working in an almost endless chain 


Through the radio, we have suddenly ac- | 
quired an enormous range of new oppor- | 


tunities for our brains fo be impinged on 
by the voices of others. At the same time, 
we are brought into intimate contact with 
distant musicians and with all 





a large | 


The radio | 
has the} 


mate- | 
health | 


from special food manufacturers and cig- | 
The radio itself will cure | 


In- | 


events | 





9,079 in Britain 


| Cinemas Under Construction in 
| The Isles Number 220, 


Census Discloses + 


The British Isles now have 5,079 mo- 
tion picture houses as follows, according 
to a British census completed late in 
April, Trade Commissioner James Somer- 
| ville Jr., of London, has informed the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Cinemas in Ireland, 286; wired houses, 
148; Scotland, 616, and 342 wired; Wales, 
346, and 222 wired, and England, 3,831, 
and 2,685 wired. 

It is explained that the figure of 5,079 
includes cinemas in villages which open 
once a week or once a fortnight, and also 
parish halls which are licensed to show 
pictures and in which programs are pre- 
sented only occasionally, such places 
numbering approximately 200. The total 
number of cinemas in the ordinary com- 
mercial sense in the British Isles might, 
therefore, be placed at just under 4,900. 

In addition to the above there are about 
| 220 cinemas “under construction” as fol- 
| lows: 

England, 180; 
and Ireland, 7. 


Scotland, 26; Wales, 7, 


These figures for theaters “under con- 


struction” include not only those which 
are actually in process of erection but 
also those where although construction 
may not actually have been begun, sites 
have been purchased and all financial ar- 
rangements made.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Radio Census of Kentucky 
And Oklahoma Announced 


The Director of the Census has just an- 
nounced the results of preliminary counts 
of the number of families, with the num- 
ber of families reporting radio sets, for 
the following States: 


The whole number of families in Okla- | 


homa on April 1, 
compared with 444,524 in 1920. The num- 


ber of persons per family in 1930 was 4.2, | 


as compared with 4.6 in 1920. The num 
ber of families reporting radio sets in 1930 
was 121,973, or 21.6 per cent of the total. 


The whole number of families in Ken-| 


tucky on April 1, 1930, was 610,288, as| 
compared with 546,306 in 1920. The num- 
ber of persons per family in 1930 was 4.3, 
as compared with 4.4 in 1920. The num- 
ber of families reporting radio sets in 1930 
was 111,452, or 18.3 per cent of the total. | 


which create sound vibrations in the at- 
mosphere. | 

If, in addition to this conquest of sound 
vibrations by which we bring them under | 
control at a given point and distribute 
them wherever we please through the| 
ether, we add television, we will have ap- 
| proached the point of offering to the in- 


dividual man such universal opportunities | 


as would almost defy Aladdin 
lamp. 
| We have given man a chance to attend 


and _ his 


hear speakers and music of all sorts, from 
all the nations. We have brought closer 
| than ever before the need of a universal 
language. We feel a new world unity. 
| The experience of our Republic with this 
new force is one of the most illuminating 
| of modern times. Within a few years, the 
radio has grown from nothing into one of 
the most important forces in our Repub- 
lic. With our conception of government, 
; the private initiative of those interested 
scientifically and commercially in the ex-| 
ploitation of the radio, has had practi- | 
;cally free range. If there had been an 
unlimited opportunity for everyone to get 
on the air without interference with 
others, it is probable that only the abuses 
| that arose would have been the subject 
of governmental action. 


Parallel to Journalism 


The growth of broadcasting parallels in 
many ways that of the American news- | 
paper and magazine. In the field of jour- 
nalism, there has been a free opportunity 
for men to publish newspapers about as 
they saw fit. There has been the usual 
| financial control exerted automatically by 
|the subscriber and the advertiser, with 
|certain control through libel laws and 
|those against fraud, vulgarity, etc. 
| Through the need of news from afar, cer- 
| tain expensive and special press services 
| have set limits to the number of papers 
jin given localities. 

When it was discovered that there was 
a limit to the available bands for broad- 
casting, various wave lengths began to! 
have a commercial value. Anyone could 
publish a newspaper and use the streets 
and mails for delivery, but the limitations 
of radio waves soon made it clear that 
the ether would be a mere Babel of clash- 
ing waves unless order was established. 
| Soon certain stations began to crowd out 
|others. Expensive equipment began to | 
count and the radio largely fell into the 
hands of those able to organize it along 
| business lines. The radio, like the news- 
paper, had to interest its subscribers, and 
had to interest advertisers in interesting | 
= subscribers and in paying for the priv- 
ilege. 


Would Have Been Abnormal 


It would have been abnormal in this| 
republic for the government to step in 
and acquire control of the radio through | 
licensing of receiving sets or through some | 
other method. Our great strength as a 
people and nation has been developed | 
through the free action of individuals. Our 
government has through experience found | 
that it succeeds best when it regulates 
rather than operates projects like the 
| newspaper or the radio. 

We would find it abhorrent to have gov- | 
ernment-owned newspapers presenting | 
happenings and opinions to our citizens. 
There are, though, certain fields, such as| 
special: governmental publications, expert | 
studies, and official reports, in which we 
are perfeetly willing to have publicity by | 
the government. I think we can sav that 
the rapid advance of the radio industry 
of the United States is due to the free 
opportunity given to men of enterprise 
and daring to advance the art of broad- 
casting as rapidly as they could. 

Naturally it has not been uniform in 
its success, but it has brought out ways in| 
which the public can be entertained and | 
also instructed that probably never would 
have evolved from the heads of very best- | 
intentioned government officials. ' | 
; The radio has still many hurdles to take | 
in its relationship to the public. We are| 
now in the midst of a cursory, but severe, | 
stocktaking of just what we have done 
with our radio bands and of just what 
the broadcasting Stations are giving our | 
people. With a possible 24-hour service, 
|; With national hookups, and with stations | 
of variable strength, just what is done| 

with the radio becomes of consequence to 
;us all. In the newspaper field, we have| 
seen a gradual balance struck between | 
the advertising pages and the news pages. | 
| We have seen other publications grow up 
| to fill special wants. It seems probable | 
| that a somewhat similar process will take 
place with the radio. 
The foregoing is the full text of an 
address delivered May 22 before the 

National Advisory Council on Radio 

in Education, in New York. 





Whale Oil Output Gains 
| While oil production increased from 407,- | 
| 327 barrels, the output in the season of | 
1919-20, to 2,532,000 barrels, produced in| 


the season of 1929-30. (National Mu- 
seum.) 





1930, was 565,348, as} 


the great meetings of the world and to} 


| 500,000. 

Knoxville, Iowa. Enlargement of subsist- 
ence building, etc., $55,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Nurses’ quarters, etc.,| 
$125,000. 


| Fishes of Families 


Hospital Program 
| omnes | 
Totals 24 Millions 
| Fifty-three Projects Have) 

Been Approved for Con-| 
| struction or Are Under 
| Contract, President Told 








New hospitalization projects to cost $17,- 
757,000 have been approved for construc- 
| tion by the Federal Board of Hospitaliza- | 
tion for which contracts have not yet 
| been awarded, according to a statement | 
| prepared by the Veterans’ Administration 
|for President Hoover and made public at | 
|the White House on May 22. | 


The statement also shows a total of 21 
}new construction projects in various parts 
of the country now under contract under 
| direction of the Veterans’ Administration 
| calling for an expenditure of $7,092,152.37. 


Projects in 31 States ‘ 


The new hospitalization projects ap- 
proved for construction but for which | 
contracts have not yet been let total 32 in 
number and are to be located in 31 States. 
The largest of these projects is the pro- | 
| posed new veterans’ hospital at Cananda- 
igua, N. Y., to cost $1,550,000. 


| The largest single construction project 

|now already under contract is.that at 

| Waco, Tex., amounting to $1,270,665. 
The statements follow in full text: 


Works Under Contract 
| Statement showing by location the char- | 


acter and cost of new construction now 
| under contract: 


American Lake, Wash. Additional recreation | 
| building, $25,634; tile floors, $5,980; $31,614. 

Augusta, Ga. Acute building, $214,310.45; ele- | 
| vator, $5,537; $219,347.45. | 

Camp Custer, Mich. Acute building, $240,- 
| 047; elevator, $5,952; $245,999. 
Chillicothe, Ohio. Additional 
| laundry, $16,504. 
| Excelsior Springs, Mo. Officers’ duplex quar- | 
| ters, $58,005. 

Gulfport, Miss. Sewage disposal plant, $31,- 
411.50; additional buildings, $406,831; elevator, 
$5,147; refrigeration, $20,290; $463,679.50. 

Hines, Ill. Grilles, $11,787; laundry boiler 
equipment, $13,075; $24,862. 

Indianapolis, Ind. General construction, 
$484,030; elevators, $16,135; refrigeration, $12,- 
990; chimney, $2,525; $515,680. 

Knoxville, Iowa. N. P. infirmary building, | 
$186,909; elevator, $6,300; $193,209. 

Memphis, Tenn. Additional buildings, $292,- | 
042.66; elevators, $11,375; boiler house, garage, | 
etc., $88,944; $392,361.66. 





garage and | 


|. Newington, Conn. Storehouse, $27,425.46; | 

landscape planting, $7,350; $34,775.46. | 
North Chicago, Ill. Additional buildings, 

$307,533.51; coal handling equipment, $23,465; 

$330,998.51. 

| Northport, L. I., N. Y. Additional buildings, 

$897,338.98; elevators, $12,368.30; $909,707.28. 


| 

Perry Point, Md. N. P. Building, $188,146.68; | 

| elevator, $5,247; tank and tower, $15,865.20; | 
| $209,258.88. 

Somerset Hills, N. J. Buildings and utilities, 





$817,577.30; electric elevator, $7,327; $824,904.30. | 
Tucson, Ariz. Additional buildings, $248,- | 
662.38; elevator, $6,900; $255,562.38. 


Tuskegee, Ala. Linoleum, $23,140. 
Waco, Tex. General construction and chim- | 


ney, $876,000; plumbing, heating, electrical | 
work, $345,000; tank, $13,900; water softener, | 
$9,050; refrigeration, $26,715; $1,270,665. 


Washington, D. C. Administration building, | 
$191,742.95; elevator, $8,191; $199,933.95. | 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. General construction, $587,- 
792; plumbing, heating, electrical work, $232,- | 
477; elevators, $18,456; refrigeration, $16,420; 
tank and tower, $7,840; $862,985. 
North Little Rock, Ark. 

$8,460. 
Grand total, $7,092,152.37. | 


Construction Approved | 
Statement showing by location the char- 
acter and estimated cost of new construc-. 
tion approved by the Federal Board of! 
Hospitalization but not yet placed under | 
contract: | 


Huntington, W. Va. New hospital, $825,000. | 
Canadaigua, N. Y. New hospital, $1,550,000. | 
Salt Lake City, Utah. New hospital, $400,000. 
Florida. New home, $900,000. 

South Carolina (vicinity of Columbia). New | 

hospital, $1,300,000. 

Mississippi (Biloxi). New home, $900,000. 
Sunmount, N. Y. Nurses’ quarters, $130,000. 


Refrigeration, 


Helena, Mont. New infirmary building, 
$330,000. | 

Milwaukee, Wis. New barracks, $300,000; en- | 
largement of surgical facilities, $15,000; 
$315,000. 


Johnson City, Tenn. 
ties, etc., $650,000. 

Tuskegee, Ala. New barracks, $200,000. 

Chillicothe, Ohio. New hospital beds, etc., 


New hospital facili- | 


$600,000. 
Walla Walla, Wash. Kitchen and mess, | 
$105,000. 
Aspinwall, Pa. New hospital beds, $580,000. 


Togus, Me. New hospital beds, $750,000. 
Wichita, Kans. New hospital beds, $750,000. 
Augusta, Ga. New hospital beds, $400,000. 


Danville, Ill. New hospital beds, $500,000. 

Los Angeles, Calif. New hospital beds, 
$550,000. 

Rutland, Mass. Tiling main kitchen, etc., 
$180,000 

Newington, Conn. Recreation building, | 
$137,000. 

Lexington, Ky. Recreation building, $115,- 
000. 


Lincoln, Neb. Recreation buding, $110,000. 

Iowa. New hospital, $1,000,000. 

Oregon. New home, $1,000,000. 

American Lake, Wash. New hospital 
$300,000. 

Boise, Idaho. New infirmary building, $250,- 
000 | 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
000. 

Leavenworth, Kans. 


beds, 


New hospital, $1,250,- | 
New hospital beds, $1,- 


Grand total, $17,757,000. 


Mortality Rate in Cities | 
Is Unchanged for Week 


Telegraphic returns from 81 cities with 
a total population of 36,000,000 for the 
week ended May 16, indicate a mortality 
rate of 11.7 and the same rate appears, 
for the corresponding week of last year. | 
The highest rate (19.8) appears for Tren- 
ton, N. J., and the lowest (5.4) for Flint, | 
Mich. The highest infant mortality rate 
(133) appears for New Bedford, Mass., and 
the lowest for Birmingham, Ala., Cam- 
den, N. J., Long Beach, Calif., San Diego, 
Calif., Schenectady, N. Y., and Spokane, 
Wask., which reported no infant mortality. 


The annual rate for 81 cities is 13.5 
for the 20 weeks of 1931, as against a} 
rate of 13.2 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1930.—IJssued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive | 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of | 
The United States Daily. The Library | 
of Congress card numbers are given. | 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. | 


American History and Biography—Price List | 
of Pubs. 50, 18th Ed. Free at Supt. of Docs. | 





(26-26331) 

| Education—Price List of Pubs. 31, 2ist Ed. 
Free at Supt. of Docs. (26-26105) 
U. S. Veterans’ Bur. Medical Bull.—Vol. 7, 
Na. 6, Je., 1931. Subscription price, $1.50 a| 
year. (25-26672) | 


| Activity Program and Teaching of Reading— | 


Office of Educ. Bull. (1931) No. 2, U. 8. 
Dept. of Interior. Price, 20 cents. E31-380 


Finance—Price List of Publications 28, 21st Ed. 
Free at Supt. of Does. (26-26476) 


Pseudochromidae, Loboti- 
dae, Pempheridae, Piracanthidae, Lutjanidae, | 
Pomadasyidae and Teraponidae, Collected by | 
U. S. Bur. of Fisheries Steamer ‘‘Albatross,” | 
Chiefly in Philippine Seas and Adjacent | 
Waters—Bull. 100, Vol. 11, Smithsonian Inst.., | 
U. &. Natl. Museum. Price, 60 cents. 

31-26923 





Production of helium gas for diri- 
gibles of the Army and Navy is 2 
Government industry operated by 
the Federal Bureau of Mines. At 
Soncy, near Amarillo, Tex., a pro- 
duction plant has been in operation 
nearly two years. The photographs 
reproduced, taken for the Bureau of 
Mines, show plant equipment. Above 
is a view of the interior of the Sepa- 
ration Building, where helium is iso- 
lated as gas from other constituents 
of helium-bearing natural gas in the 
liquid state at temperatures lower 
than 300 degrees below zero, Fah- 
renheit; to the right is shown the 
equipment for the analysis of gas in 
the Low Temperature or Cryogenic 
Research Laboratory. 


9 pe ° 
Bureau | WHERE HELIUM IS MADE FO 
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High Degree of Efficiency Claimed 


_Engineer of Bureau of Mines Says Amarillo Produces at 


One-fourth Cost of Former Operation 





By C. W. Seibel 


Supervising Engineer, United States 


Helium, the nonflammable gas, is pro- 
duced commercially only within the 
United States. 
helium plant, located on an 18-acre site, 
some seven miles from Amarillo, Tex., 
has just completed its first fiscal year’s 
operation. During this period, all exist- 
ing records for purity. of the product, 
quantity of production, and price have 
been broken. The plant itself was de- 
signed by Government engineers, who also 
supervised its construction, and is oper- 
ated entirely by Government employes. 
This plant is perhaps one of the Govern- 
ment’s most self-contained institutions. 


| the mixture to an exceedingly low tem-| parnes, James S. 


The Government’s new | 


The Bureau of Mines, Department of | 


Commerce, has charge of all helium pro- 
duction for the Government. Through 
this agency, control was obtained of the 


| gas rights of a virgin gas field comprising 


some 50,000 acres. The gas reserves of 


| this area are adequate to supply the Army 


and Navy with helium for many years. | 


Not only does this field produce gas con- 
taining nearly 2 per cent helium but the 
pressure is such that there is no need to 
compress further the gas in the process 
of helium extraction. 

The field is connected to the plant with 
a 6-inch welded steel pipe line about 12 
miles in length. There are four wells on 
the structure which furnish: gas to the 
plant. Since all four are not needed at 
any one time they are used in rotation. 


|The residue gas after processing is sold 
| to a gas company for domestic and indus- 
| trial consumption in Amarillo. 


The natural gas which the plant pro- 
cesses has a rather high carbon-dioxide 


|content for fuel gas, about one-half of 


1 per cent, and it is necessary to remove 
this constituent before the helium can be 
separated. Failure to do so would result 
in solidifying the carbon dioxide in some 
of the tubing and thus putting the plant 
out of operation, 

The removal is accomplished by scrub- 
bing the gas under pressure with a 6 per 
cent solution of caustic soda. This scrub- 
bing is effected inside of a 4-inch pipe 
having a total length of about 1,000 feet, 
and through which all of the incoming gas 
to the plant must pass. 

After the gas and liquid have traveled 


| method of operation. \ f 
purity could be produced in this manner 


Bureau of Mines, Amarillo, Tex. 


perature. 


The fact that the gas reaches the plant | 
|from the field at a pressure of more than | Bates, Mrs. Helen M. Friendly doorways. 
650 pounds obviates the necessity of fur- | 
Practically all of the | 
gas which enters the plant at ordinary | Bendon, 
}room temperature is cooled to about 300) 
degrees below zero, at which temperature 
the nelium is separated from the result- 
the gas is then 
through 
heat exchangers which cool the incoming 
gas, and is sent on to the City of Ama- 


ther compression. 


ing liquid-gas mixture; 
brought to room temperature 


rillo. 


This complete operation from room tem- 
perature to 300 degrees below zero and 
back to room temperature takes place, for 
any given foot of gas, in a total elapsed 
During the 
| process a small amount of nitrogen is also 
removed from the mixed gases and sent 
to a gas holder to be used in the refriger- 


time of less than a minute. 


ation cycle. 


The helium produced has a purity i 
the 
Helium of a higher 


40 to 80 per cent, depending on 
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At Government’s New Helium Plant 
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Fascism. (Home univ. 
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Decay in Foods 


_ Checked by Use 
Of Radio Waves 


\Method Devised in Holland 
Is Declared Effective in 
Reports to Department of 
Agriculture 








| A method of arresting decay in food- 
| stuffs has been discovered in Holland 

through research in the field of ultra 
| short-wave radio, according to unofficial 
{reports which have come to the Depart- 
}ment of Agriculture, Dr. Karl F. Keller- 

man, associate chief of the Bureau of 
| Plant Industry of the Department, stated 
| orally May 21. 


| The following additional information 
also was made available by Dr. Kellerman: 


| The United States Department of Agri- 
| culture has been experimenting along 
|Similar lines, but as yet no practical 
; methods to accomplish this purpose have 
|been found in the Department’s experi- 
ments. 


| Generates Short Waves 


| The unofficial reports received by the 
|Department relative to the discovery 
|which has been made in Holland state 
| that: “The apparatus used generates ultra- 
short waves in the area of 25 centimeters 
to one meter, and these waves form an 
{electromagnetic field after about 10 days 
‘within a radius of approximately 20 
imeters from the machine in which no 
{organic product is allowed to decompose. 
Everything in the field of the machine, 
which is an electromagnetic field—a globe 
of about 30,000 cubic meters—is pene- 
| enone, including stone walls, lead, iron, 
|} wood and glass indoors and outdoors in 
;any atmosphere or temperature. 


“The machine, which occupies only a 
|few cubic meters, uses up only as much 
| electricity as an ordinary 200-candlepower 
| electric bulb, and the results are claimed 
| to be much better than those of a modern 
cold storage warehouse.” 


| The Department of Agriculture did 
| carry on some experiments with the same 
| purpose in view in the magnetic field, but 
|it was found impossible to discover any 
| influence either in the fungi or higher 
plants, and no further experiments were 
attempted in that field. 

The Department is experimenting, how- 
ever, in short wave lengths, especially ex- 
tremely short ones, such as X-rays and 
ultra-violet rays, and it is recognized that 
| these rays have more or less effect upon 
| different kinds of life. The waves used 
by the Department in its experiments, 
however, are very much shorter than those 
used in the reported Holland invention. 


Difficulties Encountered 


For a considerable period it has been 
recognized that short wave lengths do 
have the power of killing bacteria, but 
such a process has not been commercially 
established up to the present time. Some 
of the difficulties which the Department 
has not been able to overcome in its ex- 
periments, in order to prove such a process 
commercially practicable, are (1) it has 
not been possible to get thorough control 
by the use of short waves; (2) the cost 
of the equipment is too high and the 
equipment must be too delicately adjusted. 

Most of the experimental work of the 
Department has leoked toward prevention 
of losses by spoilage or decay by modern 
methods of crop disease control and 
through other methods, especially by field 
practices to improve the quality of the 
product at the time of shipment, and by 
improvements in handling and cold stor- 
age facilities. 
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Preliminary Tabulation of 
Business in Houston, Tex., 
Indicates Annual Volume 
Of 360 Millions 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indicates 
that wholesale trade in Houston, Tex., 
exceeds $360,000,000 annually. This total 
includes busines done by all concerns per- 
forming the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 284 
wholesalers proper in Houston in 1929 
amounted to $219,341,484. Those wholesal- 
ers employed 4,624 men and women, paid 
them $8,236,015 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $26,552,275. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 166 establishments in the 
Houston wholesale field, such as manufac- 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of 
which are similar to those of wholesalers. 
The total volume or business transacted 
by those establishments amounted to $146,- 
641,850 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 1,863 men and women, paid 
them $3,538,887 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $5,182,643. 

The total volume of business transacted 


by all establishments in the Houston 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to 
$365,983,343. 


Paterson, New Jersey 


A preliminary tabultation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Paterson, 
N. J., exceeds $60,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of busines done by the 106 
wholesalers proper in Paterson in 1929 
amounted to $30,225,670. Those wholesal- 
ers employed 764 men and women, paid 
them $1,736,190 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $2,654,193. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 21 establishments in the Pater- 
son wholesale field, such as manufactur- 
ers’ sales branches, and bulk tank stations 
in the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 
tional middlemen,” such as brokers, sell- 
ing agetns, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $33,- 
946,567 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 409 men and women, paid 
them $832,284 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $769,468. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by -all establishments in the Paterson 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $64,- 
172.237. 








Utica, New York 

A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Utica, N. Y.., 
exceeds $50,000,000 annually. This total 
includes business done by all concerns 
performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of busines done by the 132 
wholesalers proper in Utica in 1929 
amounted to $40,178,744. Those wholesal- 
ers employed 1,470 men and women, paid 
them $2,737,655 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 
with an approximate cost value of $4,- 
354,164. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 37 establishments in the Utica 
wholesale field, such as manufacturers’ 
sales branches, and bulk tank stations in 
the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 
tional middlemen,” such as brokers, sell- 
ing agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted - by 
those establishments amounted to $14,- 
492,448 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 392 men and women, paid 
them $713,102 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $1,074,167. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Utica field in 
1929 amounted to $54,671,192. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indicates 
that wholesale trade in Yonkers, N. Y.., 
exceeds $25,000,000 annually. This total 
includes business done by all concerns per- 
forming the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 59 
wholesalers proper in Yonkers in 1929 
amounted to $16,231,170. Those wholesal- 
ers employed 496 men and women, paid 
them $1,034,755 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $2,251,619. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were nine establishments in the 
Yonkers wholesale field, such as manu- 
facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank 
stations in the peroleum industry, etc., 
and “functional middlemen,’ such as 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the operations 
of which are similar to those of wholesal- 
ers. The total volume of business trans- 
acted by those establishments amounted 
to $10,723,618 in 1929. Those establish- 
ments gave employment to 277 men and 
women, paid them $584,551 in salaries and 
wages, and carried stock at the close of 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 
$510,183. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Yonkers 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $26,- 


954,888. 













































































Camden, N. J. 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Camden, 
N. J., exceeds $15,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 53 
wholesalers proper in Camden in 1929 
amounted to $14,770,368. Those wholesal- 
ers employed 660 men and women, paid 
them $1,167,040 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $1,277,784. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 12 establishments in the Cam- 
den wholesale field, such as manufactur- 
ers’ sales branches, and bulk tank stations 
in the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 














are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $5,221,- 
847 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 224 men and women, paid 
them $313,838 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $191,595 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Camden 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $19,- 
992,215.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 
















Trade Agreements Extended 

The provisional most-favored-nation 
agreements between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom, and Egypt and the Irish Free 
State, which were to expire on Feb. 16, 
1931, have been extended for a period of 
one year. (Department of Commerce.) 











Wholesale Trade Labor Conditions in States 
Of Cities Shown Of Middle West Are Analyzed ()f Tobacco for 


tional middlemen,” such as brokers, sell- | 
ing agents, etc., the operations of which) 


ling the last two years of the contract. 











In Census Data Indusiries for Most Part on Curtailed — 


ules, Says Employment Service 


4 aE” some increases were reported in outdoor activities, employment in 

/X industrial establishments continued on curtailed schedules, according to an- | 
nouncement by the United States Employment Service, reviewing conditions in the | 
various States. (The official summary of the Service was published in the issue of | 
May 20.) The section dealing with the east north central and west north central 
districts follows in full text: +¢—_—_—_——- = - - 


West North Central District 


(Including the States of Minnesota, Missouri, 
Iowa. Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota) 


| 
| 
sdieinanaipecneansniienil —_ — | 


tion, and other outdoor work should} 
greatly reduce unemployment among un- 
skilled laborers during the next 30 days. 
Several railroad shops increased opera- | 
tions to five days a week. Construction 
projects scheduled for this year will ex- 
ceed $25,000,000 in cgst, approximately | 
321,000,000 for roads and $4,000,000 for | 
vublic buildings. Navigation has been re- 
sumed, thus stimulating employment in 
the iron mines, on the ore docks, and in 
the railroad industry in the northeastern 
section of the State. Flour milling con- | 
tinued on a seasonally curtailed basis. | 
The surplus of building-trades men pre-| 
viously reported decreased somewhat. Em- | 
ployment increased in the automobile in- 
dustry, wholesale groceries, iron and steel 
mills, cement plants, and department 
stores. Slight employment gains were also 
j/noted in the lumber industry. Clerical 
jand factory workers were in somewhat 
| better demand than in March. 


East North Central District 


States of Illinois, Indiana 
Ohio, and Wisconsin) 


Missouri 


The outstanding factor in increase of 
employment has been the extensive high- 
way construction and improvement pro- 
gram now under way. Approximately 
12,000 men were reported as already em- 
ployed, and this work will continue. Em- 
ployment in the lead and zinc mines was 
considerably under normal. A_ seasonal 
reduction of forces occurred in the flour 
mills and meat-packing houses. Railroad 
maintenance crews were increased and 
additional workers are expected to be 
employed in the repair shops in a few 
weeks. The demand for farm help was 
slightly below the average for this month, 
but additional calls are expected during 
May and June. There was considerable 
building under way in the larger cities, | 
with no evidence of a shortage of building- | 
trades men. River-improvement projects 
have absorbed many unskilled laborers. | 
Small gains in forces were announced in} 
the shoe factories, drug and chemical 
shops, wholesale hardware houses, auto- 
mobile-assembling plants, and mail-order 
houses. Male and female clerical and fac- 
tory workers were in better demand. 


Including the 
Michigan, 


Illinois 
The supply of labor continued consid- 
erably in excess of all requirements dur- 


ing April. Quite a number of factories 
worked part time, with curtailed forces 
| engaged, including farm-machinery plants, 
printing establishments, furniture and 
woodworking factories, foundries, iron and 
steel mills, heating and plumbing mate- 
rial factories, meat-packing houses. and 
several other industries. Activity and em- 
ployment in the textile and clothing fac- 
tories continued below normal. Full time 
prevailed in several garment establish- 
ments. Railroad maintenance of way and 
construction departments engaged addi- 
tional help. A falling off in production 
and employment was noted in the coal 
mines. Building-trades men were being 
gradually absorbed on a fair-sized volume 
of construction, alteration, and repair 
work under way in many localities. Work 
is soon to start on municipal improve- 
ment, public-utility construction, track- 
extension and grade-elimination projects, 
and State and county highway work, 
which will considerably improve the em- 
ployment situation. The Federal, State, 
and county funds now available for high- 
way construction and maintenance 
amount to $55,000,000. Farm work called 
for additional help, with an adequate sup- 
ply available. 


Iowa 

Employment in the railroad car shops 
increased to some extent early in the 
month. There was fair activity in the 
meat-packing houses. Employment pros- 
pects in the foundry and machine shops 
were considered somewhat brighter. Slight 
employment gains were recorded in candy 
and confectionery shops, public-service 
companies, and printing and publishing 
houses. Some improvement is anticipated 
in the lumberyards. The State highway 
program will employ several thousand 
workers during the construction season. 
Farm operations called for a large num- 
ber of additional workers during the 
month. Building was more active, with 
the supply of carpenters, painters, lathers, 
bricklayers, and other craftsmen sufficient 
to take care of the demands. Mail-order 
houses and wholesale and retail stores 
generally registered normal employment 
for this time of the year. 


Kansas 

Approximately $4,000,000 worth of new 
highway construction has been started in 
this State, furnishing employment to more' 
than 2,000 men. Some improvement was 
noted in the railroad industry, but a num-! 
ber of car-repair shops were still operat- 
ing part time. Employment gains in the 
flour mills are expected in June. The de- 
mand for experienced farm labor increased 
and further gains are anticipated in May. 
Building generally was dull, but the sur- 
plus of resident building-trades men was 
not large. Seasonal dullness prevailed in 
the meat-packing houses and coal mines. 
Employment was considerably below nor- 
mal in the oil-producing industry. 


Nebraska 

An extensive highway-construction pro- 
gram that will furnish employment to a 
large number of men is soon to start. 
Preparation of land for beet growing and 
other general farm work utilized many 
laborers during Apfil and increased activ- 
ity is looked for in May. More activity 
was noted in the building industry, but the 


Indiana 


Industrial activity continued on a cur- 
tailed basis throughout the month and a 
surplus of labor was evident in nearly all 
sections of the State. Part-time schedules 
prevailed in the automobile accessory fac- 
tories, glass and silverware establishments, 
clay products plants, furniture factories, 
railroad car-repair shops, steel mills and 
several other industries. Coal mines op- 
erated below normal and there was a con- 
siderable decrease in employment, thereby 
augmenting the existing surplus of coal 
miners. Work was started on numerous 
building projects, county road construc- 
tion, and municipal improvements, which 
absorbed many unskilled laborers. Rail- 
road maintenance-of-way showed some 
improvement and a further increase is ex- 
pected in May. The seasonal increase in 
farm work furnished employment to a} 
number of men. 


supply of mechanics exceeded require- Michigan 

ments. Flour mills operated with season-| There was some improvement in the 
ally curtailed forces. Normal forces for jndustrial-employment situation during 
this season were at work in the meat- the past 30 days; however, restricted 
packing houses. Automobile-accessory | schedules contained in the furniture 
plants, public-utility concerns, wholesale! establishments, rubber-tire plants, auto- 
grocery houses, and the railroads regis- mobile-body factories, salt and chemical 


tered substantial employment gains over 
March. The customary Spring influx of 
transient labor has started. Department 
stores, hotels, and restaurants reported a 
slight increase in employment. Male and 


plants, automobile and automobile-acces- 
sory factories, iron and steel mills, foun- 
dries, and paper mills. Logging and lum- 
bering activities remained on a curtained 
basis and a surplus of these workers was 


female factory and clerical workers were apparent. Overtime was reported in some 
in somewhat better demand. automobile, automobile body, insulating 
= products, salt, and paper plants. Full- 
North Dakota time operations prevailed in the food- 


products factories. Operations and em- 


Quite a number of State highway proj- 
ployment in the metal-working establish- 


ects have been started, at a cost expected 


to reach $1,200,000. Farm-labor require-, ments were fairly satisfactory. Building 
ments as well as municipal improvements @d construction projects, State and 
in a number of cities throughout the county road work, and public improve- 
State have already helped to reduce un- ments increased in volume Street, 


sewer, and tunnel projects provided work 
for many laborers. Gardening, painting, 
and miscellaneous repair work furnished 
employment for quite a number of men 
Railroad maintenance work is expected 
to increase during the next few weeks, 
with plenty of railroad labor available 
A seasonal expansion in agricultural acti- 
vities gave employment to many unskilled 
workers. The opening of navigation has 
given work to many men. While the 
volume of unemployment gradually dimin- 
ished, the supply of practically all classes 
of labor exceeded the demand at the close 
of April. 


employment. Gains in employment were 
recorded in the railroad industry. Normal 
forces for this season wexe at work in the 
meat-packing plants, biscuit factories, 
metal-culvert plants, bakeries, and auto- 
mobile-distributing agencies. The build- 
ing program was not large, but small jobs 
and Spring repair work provided employ- 
ment for many skilled laborers. The ele- 
vators and flour mills reported usual forces 
employed for this period of the year. 


South Dakota 


Additional State buildings, authorized by 
the recent Legislature, will soon be under 
way and will contribute materially to un- 
employment relief in this State during the 
Spring and Summer. Ther? was a decided 
increase in the demand for farm help, 
which resulted in reduced unemployment 
among unskilled laborers. State highway 
projects absorbed many workers. Railroad 
construction and maintenance projects 
also engaged additional help, and employ- 
ment in railroad repair shops is expected 
to show moderate gains during the ensu- 
ing 30 days. Industria? employment in the 
Black Hills district was reported as fairly 
satisfactory. Reports indicate that build- 
ing-trades men were generally well em- 
ployed Meat-packing plants and flour 
mills operated with usual forces for this 
season of the year. 


Ohio 


Manufacturing activity revealed some 
improvement in certain lines, principally 
confined to seasonal industries. Part-time 
operations remained quite general in many 
of the leading industries and several op- 
erated with reduced forces. The trend 
of employment in the iron and steel in- 
dustry shceved no marked change. Em- 
ployment in the rubber and tire plants 
was below normal Irregular trends in 
operations and employment were reported 
in the pottery establishments. There was 
a seasonal increase in forces employed in 
the railroad maintenance-of-way and 
freight-operating departments. The ad- 
vent of Spring weather stimulated build- 
ing and construction projects. Work was 


Minnesota started on numerous buildings, county and 

7 ss | State road construction, and municipal 

i eens ES eee a here improvemenis, which absorbed several 
considerably crease y the mq) thousand skilled and unskilled workers, 


weather prevailing in April, but there was 
little difficulty reported in supplying this 
demand. Further calls for this class of | 
labor are expected during May. Public 


and additional help will be required on 
these projects during May. There was 
some demand for farm help, with the 
supply adequate in all localities. While 
the volume of unemployment gradually di- 
minished, the supply of practically all 
classes of labor exceeded the demand at 
the close of April. 


Iowa Sues for Alleged 
Breach of Prison Contract i etialia 
The general surplus of labor apparent 

in March was reduced somewhat during 
April, due to a number of State and county 
highway projects and some municipal con- 
struction having been started, which pro- 
vided employment for a large number of 
men. Only a few large building projects 
were reported. Practically all industries 
were in operation, but many of these were 
on part-time schedules and very little 
overtime was.reported. A low rate of ac- 
tivity continued in the foundries, wood- 
working plants, flour mills, railroad shops, 
and several other manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Several miscellaneous plants 
reported fairly steady operations. There 
was some call for farm help, with the 
supply sufficient in practically all agricul- 
tural sections. 


Des Moines, Iowa, May 22.—The Iowa 
State Board of Control has filed suit in 
the District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Iowa against the firm of Salant 


& Salant, of New York City, for alleged 
breach of contract in canceling an agree- 
ment for the purchase of prison-made 
clothing. 

The State asks judgment of $125,000, 
claiming that the contract was to have 
run until 1933. It was canceled last De- 
cember, the State claims. The petition 
states that the firm paid the State $55,000 
for the output of the prison shirt factory 
in 1929 and the same amount in 1930, 
and that the damage asked is based upon 
this volume of business anticipated dur- 





| Unscientific 


Py oper Grading : Output of Factories by States 


Market Urged 


Methods Now 
Used Work to Detriment 
Of Grower, Government 
Inquiry Reveals 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


turers as well as among the wholesalers 
and retailers of tobacco products. The 
Government tax on cigarettes amounts 
to $3 a thousand, so the reduction in man- 
ufacturing prices was from $3.40 a thou- 
sand to $3 a thousand plus trade dis- 
counts amounting to approximately 11.7 
per cent. On Oct. 1, 1929, the three prin- 


|cipal manufacturers increased the whole- 


sale price of cigarettes to $6.40 a thousand, 


|thus restoring the price level which pre- 


vailed prior to the reduction 


1928. 


in April, 


Prices Below 1929 Range 


Prices obtained by growers for leaf to- 
bacco in the flue-cured district in 1930 
were much below those obtained in 1929 
Overproduction reached the highest mark 
in the tobacco industry's history in 1929, 
the season in which the complaints were 
made. 

The one-crop system of farming is also 
a contributing cause of financial distress 
among tobacco farmers.. Under this sys- 
tem, tobacco is the cash crop and every 
reliance is placed on it to produce the 
necessary returns with which to meet the 
financial obligations of the grower, as well 
as to provide him with funds for his liv- 
ing expenses. Diversification, therefore, is 
a method by which the farmer can help 
himself 

The examiner's investigation covered 
North Carolina and Georgia in the re- 
gion producing flue-cured tobacco, which 
is much in demand among cigarette man- 
ufacturers and is adaptable to all other 
forms except standard cigars and snuff. 
Forty per cent of the crop is exported. 

The North Carolina growers are in the 
“old belt” which has produced tobacco 
longer than any other section and where 
it was probably first cultivated by the 
white man. The North Carolinians are 
generally experienced in the arts of grad- 
ing and marketing, but it was found that 
in Georgia, where tobacco has been cul- 
tivated only in recent years, the growers 
were in many cases lax in their marketing 
methods. They marketed the loose leaf, 
leaving it untied, which is a distinct dis- 
advantage in the matter of price when 


tobacco in that condition reaches the 
warehouse floor. 
Entirely Out of Harmony 
The prevailing methods of auctioning 


tobacco are declared to be entirely out of 
harmony with modern marketing require- 
ments and constitute another cause of 
low prices for tobacco in the flue-cured 
districts. 

As long as the present system of auction 
markets continues, there is not much oc- 
casion for the large buyers of tobacco 
to enter into a _ price-fixing agreement 
They now have every advantage and when 
overproduction is prevalent, the likelihood 
of agreements on price is remote. The to- 
bacco buyer is an expert. He operates 
under a system of grades established and 
enforced by the principal whom he rep- 
resents, and the lack of this knowledge 
on the part of the grower places the latte: 
at a serious disadvantage, as he has no 
means of knowing the desirability or value 
of his tobacco to the individual manu- 
facturer. 

It is estimated that more than 85 per 
cent of the tobacco used annually in the 
manufacture of cigarette, chewing and 
smoking tobacco is sold directly by the 
farmer to the manufacturer at auction 


| headquarters. 


In the sections visited by the examiner 
practically every farmer who was inter- 
viewed expressed great dissatisfaction and 
violent opposition to the present system 
of grading and selling at auction. 

Auction Conducted Rapidly 

An auction is conducted about as fol- 
lows: When the market opens, the auc- 
tioneer, the clerks and buyers proceed up 
and down the aisles of tobacco, each 
basket of tobacco being auctioned off to 
the highest bidder. These transactions 
are conducted at the rate of from 200 
piles to as high as 350 or 400 piles an hour, 
the average usually being about 300 per 
hour. The buyer is required to inspect, 
grade and buy tobacco at the rate of about 
one transaction every 10 seconds, and as 
there may be from 10 to 20 buyers in the 
line, it is manifestly impossible for each 
to inspect a pile of tobacco. Often the 
competitive feature associated with a sys- 
tem of selling such as this is lacking. The 
result is a lack of stability in prices, there 
being a wide range in prices for different 
piles of tobacco of apparently similar 
quality. 

The tobacco buyer bases his judgment 
largely on uniform length, quality and 
color of tobacco. Where the farmer has 
not sorted his tobacco carefully, there is 
usually a mixture of grades which results 
in bringing high-priced and low-priced 
tobacco together in a pile and the price 
paid for a pile of tobacco will often be 
based on the lower grades contained in 
the pile, with the result that the better 
grades are sold for a loss 

Have Grading Systems 

Large tobacco companies have their own 
grading systems with which the grower 
is not and can not be familiar. This fact 
puts the present warehousing methods al- 
most entirely in favor of the manufacturer 

A daily system of market reports giving 
quotations on each grade of tobacco sold 
on the various warehouse floors would 
provide the grower with adequate infor- 
mation. The present system'merely quotes 
the average price of tobacco on the ware- 
house floor, which is of small benefit to 
the grower as the average price is that at 
which all tobacco from high to low grade 
is sold. It gives the grower no data as to 
specific grades. 

The chief examiner believes not 
that authority to enforce a system of 
United States standard grading of tobacco 
should be given the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture but that the tobacco-growing States 
should cooperate with the Department of 
Agriculture in adopting and enforcing the 
grades established by the Department in 
the auction warehouses, and recent events 
indicate that the cooperative movement 
among tobacco growers is again gathering 
momentum. 





State Planning Group 
Provided by Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., May 22 

Governor Philip F. La Follette has 
signed a bill (S. 220) creating a State 
Regional Planning Commission. 

The bill sets up a Commisson composed 
of the State’s Chief Engineer, one member 
each from the Railroad, Highway and In- 
dustrial Commissions, the State Health 
Officer, the Director of Conservation and 
Director of Regional Planning 

The Commission will conduct studies 
in river valleys, issue general recommenda- 
tions for zoning and planning, designate 
lands, appropriate for State parks, col- 
laborate with city, village and town com- 
missions and boards, and make recom- 

| mendations for flood control. 


only | 
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Is Disclosed in Census Data 


Statistics Cover Number of Plants, Labor, Use 


Of Fuel and Value of Production 


1 Bureau of the Census has just announced summary statistics for several 
States compiled from data collected at the census taken in 1930 which covered 
manufacturing activities in 1929. Im these summaries the Bureau states: 

“The census of manufacturers covers manufacturing and printing and publishing 
establishments whose products made during the census year were valued at $5,000 
or more. Repair shops and establishments engaged solely in custom work, such 
as custom tailor shops, are not included. 

“Preliminary reports for individual industries, covering the United States as a 
whole, were issued in 1930. The preparation of these reports (which were in greater 
demand than the State statistics) has naturally delaved somewhat the publication 
of State, county, and city figures."". The summaries of the States as issued follow 
in full text: + 


Alabama 

Alabama.—Number of establishments, 
2,848; number of salaried officers and em- 
ployes, 10.471; mumber of wage earners 
(average for the year), 120,064; salaries 
paid, $24,605,914; wages, $102,040,108; cost 
of materials, $258,071,969; cost of fuel and 
purchased electric energy, $41,447,011; 
value of products, $560.974,640; value added 
by manufacture ‘value of products less 
cost of materials, fuel, and purchased elec- 
tric energy), $261,455,660; horsepower 
(rated capacity) of prime movers, 401,316; 
horsepower of electric motors driven by 
purchased energy, 382,939. The number of 
wage earners and the value of products 
represent increases of eight-tenths of 1 


Mississippi 

Mississippi—Number of establishments, 
1,912; number of salaried officers and em- 
ployes, 4,194; mumber of wage earners 
(average for the year), 52,039; salaries 
paid, $9,266,634; wages, $42,508,069; cost 
of materials, $109,253,921; cost of fuel 
and purchased electric energy, $3,839,226; 
value of products, $220,209414; value 
added by manufacture ‘value of products 
less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased 
electric energy), $107,116,267; horsepower 
(rated capacity) of prime movers, 196,- 
243; horsepower of electric motors driven 
by purchased energy, 56,354. The number 
of wage earners and the value of products 
represent increases of 2.9 and 12 per cent, 


per cent and 1.9 per cent, respectively. aS respectively, as compared with 50,569 
compared with 119,093 wage earners and wage earncrs and products valued at 
products valued at $550,372,126 reported ¢796,640,742 reported for 1927, the last 
for 1927, the last preceding census year. preceding census year 
Kansas Nebraska 
Kansas.—Number_ of establishments Nebraska.—Number of establishments. 


1,918; number of salaried officers and em- 


. ; 1.490; number of salaried officers and em- 
ployes, 9,921; mumber of wage earners (av- 


a , a pte ployes, 6.539; mumber of wage earners 
a ye - ‘= £ or . alaria 9) 

es eee Seer is eer paid, (average for the year), 28,219; salaries 
941,009,000, WaSeS, $12,020,411; Cost Of MA- naid, $14,462,983; wages, $36,882,542; cost 


terials, $530,383,567; cost of fuel and pur- 
electric energy, $13,626,688; value 
$734,919,439; value added by 
manufacture ‘value of products less cost 
of materials, fuel, and purchased electric 
energy), $190.909,184; horespower ‘rated 
capacity) of prime movers, 147,182; horse- 
power of electric motors driven by pur- 
chased energy, 146,695. The number of 
wage earners and the value of products 
represent increases of 3.4 per cent and 7.8 
per cent, respectively, as compared with 
45,368 wage earners and products valued 
at $681,570,334 reported for 1927, the last 
preceding census year 


Kentucky 


Kentucky.—Number of establishments, 
2.227; number of salaried officers and em- 


“eel, 
ployes, 10,634; mumber of earners 


of materials, $357,645,530; cost of fuel and 
purchased electric energy, $6,660,221; value 
of products, $484,262,511; value added by 
manufacture (value of products less cost 
of materials, fuel, and purchased electric 
energy), $119,956,760; horsepower ‘(rated 
capacity) of prime movers, 62,666; horse- 
power of electric motors driven by pur- 
chased energy, 105,487. The number of 
wage earners and the value of products 
represent increases of 8.1 and 15.2 per cent, 
respectively, as compared with 26,110 wage 
earners and products valued at $420,296,- 
190 reported for 1927, the last preceding 
census year 


chased 
of products, 


New Mexico 
Number of establishments, 
salaried officers and em- 


New Mexico 
251; number of 


wage ai 7 ; 

erent: - eee «... Ployes, 597; mumber of wage earners 
(average for the year), 16,201; Salaries (average for the year), 4,490: salaries paid 
paid, $24,658,606; wages, $87,517,967; cost ¢1 967.987: wages. $5.639.557: cost of mate- 
of materials, $249,259,259; cost of fuel and) i301. eq nea aen- cost of fnel and nage 


rials, $9,764,360; cost of fuel and purchased 
electric energy. $720,600: value of prod- 
ucts, $21,760,361; value added by manufac- 
ture (value of products less cost of mate- 
rials, fuel, and purchased electric energy), 
$11,275,401; horsepower (rated capacity) of 
prime movers, 16,072; horsepower of elec- 
tric motors driven by purchased energy, 
7,062. The number of wage earners and 
the value of products represent a decrease 
of 3.5 per cent and an increase of 7.8 per 
cent, respectively, as compared with 4.653 
wage earners and products valued at $20.- 
182,672 reported for 1927, the last preced- 
ing census year 


purchased electric energy, $13,298,364; 
value of products, $490,492,239; value added 
by manufacture ‘value of products less 
cost of materials, fuel, and purchased elec- 
tric energy), $227,934,606; horsepower 
(rated capacity) of prime movers, 122,919; 
horsepower of electric motors driven by 
purchased energy, 229,310. The number of 
wage earners and the value of products 
represent increases of 1.7 per cent and 9.5 
per cent, respectively, as compared with 
74,912 wage earners and products valued 
at $447,764,961 reported for 1927, the last 
preceding census year. 





Louisiana 
7 ere Oklahoma 
Louisiana.—Number of establishments, 
Oklahoma.—Number of establishments, 


1,986; number of salaried officers and em- : 
1,651; number of salaried officers and em- 





ployes, 10,223; mumber of wage earners 

‘average for the year, 87,511; salaries paid, Ployes, 6919; mumber of wage earners 
$24,123,169: wages, $83,990,368: cost of ma- ‘Average for the year), 31,279; salaries 
terials, $425,757,682; cost of fuel and pur- P#id, $16,314,013; wages, $40,721,920; cost 


of materials, $294.916,149; cost of fuel and 
purchased electric energy, $12,073,892, 
value of products, $452.161,249: value 
added by manufacture (value of products 
less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased 
electric energy), $145,171,208; horsepower 
(rated capacity) of prime movers, 114,801: 
horsepower of electric motors driven by 
purchased energy, 107,007. The number 
of wage earners and the value of products 
represent increases of 12 per cent and 21.6 
per cent, respectively, as compared with 
27,932 wage earners and products valued 
at $371,718409 reported for 1927, the last 
preceding census year. 


chased electric energy, $16,221,908; value 
of products, $684,885,999; value added by 
manufacture (value of products less cost 
of materials, fuel, and purchased electric 
energy), $242,906,409; horsepower ‘rated 
capacity) of prime movers, 350,371; horse- 
power of electric motors driven by pur- 
chased energy, 138.136. The number of 
wage earners and the value of products 
represent increases of 6.2 and 7.3 per cent, 
respectively, as compared with 82,415 wage 
earners and products valued at $638,361,- 
215 reported for 1927, the last preceding 
census year. . 


Michigan 
Michigan.—Number of establishments, New York 
683; number of salaried officers and em- New York.—Number of establishments 
ployes, 68,911; mumber of wage earners 39,360; number of salaried officers and 
(average for the year), 528512; salaries employes, 237,870; number of wage earners 


paid, $200,443,550; wages, $838,241,649; cost ‘average for the year), 1,106,976: salaries 


of materials, $2,466.898,454; cost of fuel paid, $653,086,533; wages, $1,651.133.696 
and purchased electric energy, $111,920,- cost of materials, $4,808.925,068: cost of 
265; value of products, $4,36,361,417; value fuel and purchased electric energy, $209.- 


added by manufacture ‘value of products 
less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased 
electric energy? , $2,057,542,698; horsepower 
(rated capacity) of prime movers, 989,- 
696; horsepower of electric motors driven 
by purchased energy, 1,341,162. The num- 
ber of wage earners and the value of 
products represent increases of 8.1 per 
cent and 9.2 per cent, respectively, as 
compared with 488,856 wage earners and 
products valued at $4,244,941,132 reported 


306,626; value of products, $9,979,958,958: 
value added by manufacture ‘value of 
products less cost of materials, fuel and 
purchased electric energy), $4,961,727,264: 
horsepower (rated capacity) of prime 
movers, 1,371,754; horsepower of electric 
motors driven by purchased energy, 2, 
647,906. The number of wage earners and 
the value of products represent increases 
of 32 per cent and 6.2 per cent, respec- 
tively, as compared with 1,072,283 wage 









for 1927, the last preceding census year. earners and products valued at $9,400,061,- 

Missouri 376 reported for 1927, the last preceding 
Missouri—Number of estbalishments CEAEUE YER . 

5,757; number of salaried officers and em- Tennessee 

ployes, 37,605; mumber of wage earners _ Tennessee.—Number of establishments, 

‘average for the year), 201,174; salaries 2,846; number of salaried officers and em- 

paid, $91,450,218; wages, $238,432,655; cost Ployes, 13,458; number of wage earners 

of materials, $1,096,224,499; cost of fuel ‘average for the year), 126,921; salaries 


paid, $32,822,611; wages, $114,077,559; cost 
of materials, $370,812,648; cost of fuel and 
purchased electric energy, $16,808.950; 
value of products, $706,053,577; value addea 
by manufacture ‘value of products less 
cost of materials, fuel, and purchased elec - 
tric energy), $313,432,879; horsepower 
(rated capacity) of prime movers, 265,817; 
horsepower of electric motors driven by 
purchased energy, 336,830. The number of 
wage earners and the value of products 
represent increases of 104 and 15 per 
cent, respectively, as compared with 114,- 
968 wage earners and products valued at 


and purchased electric energy, $28,743,159; 
value of products, $1,876,140,033; valu 
added by manufacture ‘value of products 
less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased 
clectric energy), $751,172,375; horsepower 
‘rated capacity) of prime movers, 217,607; 
horsepower of electric motors driven by 
purchased energy, 497,192. The number of 
wage earners and the value of products 
represent increases of 3 per cent and 12.7 
per cent, respectively, as compared with 
195.378 wage earners and products valued 
at $1,665,173,463 reported for 1927, the last 
preceding census year. 


Revised Estimates of Cotton Crop 
Show Largest Decline in 20 Years 


I EVISED estimates of the cotton crop of 1930 have just been announced by the 

Crop Reporting Board of the Department of Agriculture. (The Board's state- 
ment was published in full text in the issue of May 21.) The tabulated summary of 
crop data as issued by the Board follows in full text: 








Area in cultivatioy July 1, 1930 (acres), A: area picked, 1930 (acres), B; yield of lint cotton 
picked per acre, 1930 (pounds), C; production, 1930* (bales, 500 pounds gross), D; ginnings, 
1930 crop, as reported by census May 15, 1931 (bales, 500 pounds gross), E 

A B Cc D E 

Virginia aa 91.000 89,000 225 42,000 41,952 
North Carolina ..... one iseeens 1,656,090 1,643,009 225 775,090 174,734 
South Carolina . eo ceceses Pet - 2,191,000 2,173,000 220 1,001,000 1,000,892 
Georgia see 3,906,000 3,863,000 197 1,593,000 1,592,539 
Florida 122,000 120,900 200 50,000 50,306 
Missouri ....+-++eeeee- 377,000 369.000 195 151,009 150,955 
Tennessee 1,250,000 1,225,000 147 377,000 376,912 
Alabama 3.789.000 3,770,000 187 1,473,000 1,473,287 
Mississippi 4.290.000 4,243,000 165 1,464,000 1,464,311 
EGAMAIOGS scrccccaacccssncseroroesecions 2,142,000 2,110,000 162 715,000 714,529 
TEXAS onc cccercccccccerescsrensersescens 17,.528.009 16,950,000 114 4,038,000 4,039,136 
Oklahoma 4.099000 3,997,000 102 854,000 853,584 
Arkansas o* 3.996.000 3,908,000 107 874,000 874,356 
New Mexico .......-- 134,000 127,000 375 99,000 98.462 
Arizona 215,090 215,000 346 *155,000 155,409 
California 273,009 270,009 468 264,000 263,766 
All Ober 2... cece ener en revecvvnneecs 19,000 19.000 173 7.000 6,467 

United States total . 46,078,000 45,091,000 147.7 13,932,000 13,931,597 
Lower California (old Mexico) 101,000 100,000 217 45,000 $45,450 

*Bales rounded to thousands, allowances made for cross-State ginnings and added for United } 


States total 
Including Pima long staple, 46,000 acres. yield 251 pounds per acre 
Not included in California figures, nor im United States total 
sGinnings 44.887 running bales, as enumerated by California Cooperative Crop Reporting 
Service 
(Signed) Crop Reporting Board: W. F 
Frank Parker, S. A. Jones, 8. T. Maresh, 
| Secretary. 


production 24,000 bales. 


A V. C. Childs, 


Dunlap, Acting | 


i 


Becker 


R. W 


Callander, chairman; J, 
J. A. Hicks. Approved: 
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Better Balance 
Of Trade Found 


In Great Britain 


Foreign Commerce Registers 
Small Increase for Month, 
Department of Commerce 
Is Informed 


By Homer §. Fox 


Assistant Commercial Attache, Department 
of Commerce, London 


The British trade balance seems to be 
improved. Foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom for March registered a com- 
paratively small increase over that of Feb- 
ruary, but @ substantial decrease as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 
1930. As compared with trade in Feb- 
ruary this year, the March imports in- 
creased in value by 11 per cent, and do- 
mestic exports by 7 per cent 

Exports from the United Kingdom dur- 
ing March, 1931, totaled £33,989,491 as 
compared with £31,792,945 in February 
and £53,623 357 in March, 1930. ‘(£ equals 
$4.86.) Imports into the United Kingdom 
amounted to £70.664.876 in March, 1931, 
in Comparison with £63,647,412 in Febru- 
ary and £93.449 441 in March, 1930. Re- 
exports had a total valuation of £5,438,- 
463 in March as compared with £5,852,939 
in February and £7,660,351 in March, 1930. 

In assessing these figures it should be 


borne m mind that there were two more 
warking days 





tak in March, and if this is 
dee ee account there is still a slight 
ally average increase in imports, and a 


Slight decreas E rs c 
ont ame in average of both exports 
Trade Comparison Unfavorable 
Fi Md the first three months of 
us year cCOmpares unfavorably with that 
of the first quarter of 1930, imports hav- 
Ing been reduced by 26 per cent, domestic 
exports by 37 per cent, and total exports 
\including reexports) by 36 per cent. Ex- 
teat the 1931 quarter were valued 
132.908 1 46.166 in comparison with £164,- 
a a the corresponding period of last 
oan Mports totaled £209,809,615 as com- 
pared with £283 403,128 in 1930. Reexports 


amounted to 7 29 : 
481.070. £17,328,698 as against £24,- 


Some of the outstanding exports show- 


ing very lar 

aa os qatse decreases in comparison 
rst Quarter of y 

manufactures qué 1930 were cotton 


which declined by some 50 
oe in Value; iron and steel manufac- 
pat nearly the same proportion, and 
1S Dio epments of which declined from 
9,012,500 tons in the first quarter of last 


id to 10,416,210 tons, with respective 
otal values of £12,752,000 and £8,325,000. 


Reexports of Silk Larger 


“nee larger commodity groups there 
— - Increases in imports during the 
nb bn of this year as compared with 
seeetllag ne export list only two items were 
cata os Stuffs for animals, and live 
a oe “ food. Reexports of raw silk, 
slichthy ing materials, and clothing were 
pg _irger than last year, with all 
ie dene items showing decreases. 

The foreign trade figures for the first 
quarter mM connection with the various 
ee S and compared with last year 
a i. that the decline in the total for- 
oe ‘oo values has been owing as much 
[ — Volume as to price decreases, 
example, the “Times” index number 

wholesale commodity prices in March 
+ compared with March, 1930, shows a de- 
¢ ine of 16.6 per cent. British domestic 
exports fell by 37 per cent during the same 
period, and ‘a similar comparison holds 
true for the quarterly period. 
_The quarter's returns is that the total 
value of imports has fallen more than that 
of exports with the result that the coun- 
try’s adverse trading balance has im- 
proved. During the first quarter of 1930, 
the excess of imports over exports 
amounted to £94,.890,000 (approximately 
$474,000,000), whereas in the first quarter 
of this year this excess was £89,135,000 
‘approximately $445,000,000), a compara- 
tive decrease of £5,755,000 ($28,775,000), 
While this has undoubtedly helped to im- 
prove the position of the sterling exchange, 


— is little else encouraging in the sit- 
ation, 


$614,040,524 reported for 1927, the last 
preceding census year 


South Carolina 

South Carolina.—Number of establish- 
ments, 1,658; mumber of salaried officers 
and employes, 5,141; number of wage earn- 
ers (average for the year), 108,600; sal- 
aries paid, $12,816,421; wages, $73,231,687; 
Cost of materials, $214,767,441; cost of fuel 
and purchased electric energy, $12,335,642; 
value of products, $385,339,461; value added 
by manufacture (value of products less 
cost of materials, fuel, and purchased elec- 
tric energy),  $158,236,378; horsepower 
(rated capacity) of prime movers, 232,734; 
horsepower Of electric motors driven by 
Purchased energy, 292,330. The number 
of wage earners represents a decrease of 
four-tenths of 1 per cent and the value 
of products an increase of 7.5 per cent, 
respectively, as compared with 108,992 
wage earners and products valued at $358,- 
334,205 reported for 1927, the last preced- 
ing census year 

Virginia 

on tginia. Number of establishments, 3,- 
274; number of salaried officers and em- 
ployes, 11,993; mumber of wage earners 
‘average for the year), 118399; salaries 
paid, $28.494.485: wages, $116,847,113; cost 
of materials, $343,107,331; cost of fuel and 
purchased electric energy, $15,642,018; 
value of products, $727,606,298; value added 
by manufacture (value of products less 
cost of materials, fuel, and purchased 
electric energy), $368,856,949; horsepower 
(rated capacity) of prime movers, 388,915; 
horsepower of electric motors driven by 
purchased energy, 255,272. The number 
of wage earners and the value of prod- 
ucts represent increases of 3 per cent and 
= per cent, respectively, as compard with 

918 wage earners and products valued 


at $671,246,80% reported for 1927, the la: 
preceding census aaa , * 





Wider Distribution of State 
Employment Asked in lowa 


: Des Mornss, Iowa, May 22. 

The Iowa State Executive Council has 
adopted a resolution establishing the 
policy that only one member of a family 
should be given State employment, due to 
present unemployment conditions. Heads 
of all State Departments were requested 
to cooperate in distributing more widely 
the benefits of Public employment. In 
numerous cases, the council was advised, 
more than one member of a family is on 
the State pay roll. 


ie ee a” ae ee 

About 370,000 nautical miles of cables 
beneath th» ocean carry messages among 
all continents and countries. The mileage 
of the submarine cables in use now is 
double what it was 31 years ago. (Depart- 
ment of Tommerce.) 











(To 

° 0 

{I lop House, 
“AMONG THE MOUNTAINS” 


Harpers Ferry, West Va. 
Southern Cooking 
Modern Rooms 
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State Rule Bars New Trial Is Held 
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Permissible |Candy Excise Tax 


Execution Upon Only as to Some Issues in Case Applied to Sale of 
Federal Claim Resubmission of Single Question on Amount Sweet Chocolate 


Of Damages, However, Found to Be Error 


Idaho Law Incorporated in 
Procedural Rules of Dis- 
trict Court Limits Rights 
Of Government | 


W. W. CUSTER 
Vv 


Rosert B. MCCUTCHEON, ETC. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 422. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 

J. F. Nucent ‘James R. BotHweri and 
W. Orr CHapman on the brief), for pe- 
titioner; Wurrney NortH Seymour 
(THomas D. TxHacuer, Solicitor General, 
Sern W. Ricwaxpson. Assistant Attorney 
General, CLaupe R. Brancn, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General, and 
E. T. Burke with him on the brief), for 
respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 


Mr. Justice Rosperts delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

The respondent's predecessor, as United 
States marshal, on Oct. 9, 1929, levied an 
execution issued Sept. 21, 1929, out of the 
District Court for Idaho, against the pe- 
titioner, upon a judgment entered in that 
court March 7, 1921, in favor of the 
United States. On Oct. 10, 1929, the pe- 
titioner filed a bill in the same court to 
restrain the marshal from proceeding fur- 
ther under the execution process, on the 
ground that section 6910 of the Idaho 
Compiled Statutes of 1919 permitted the 
issuance of execution only within five 
years from the date of rendition of judg- 
ment. The district court, on motion of 
the United States, dismissed the bill, and 
the circuit court of appeals affirmed its 
judgment ‘Note No. 1). This court 
granted certiorari ‘Note No. 2). 


Question Presented 


The question presented is whether the 
Idaho statute, which has been adopted as 
governing execution process in the United 
States District Court for that State, is 
applicable to an execution issued on be- 
half of the United States as a judgment 
plintifi. The statute follows: 

The party in whose favor judgment is 
given, may. at any time within five years 
after the entry thereof, have a writ of exe- 
cution issued for its enforcement. : 

It has become a part of the law of pro-| 
cedure in the United States Court by vir- | 
tue of section 916 of the Revised Statutes | 
(Note No. 3), which provides: i 

The party recovering a judgment in any 
common-law cause in any district court, shall 
be entitled to similar remedies upon the same, 
by execution or otherwise, to reach she prop- 
erty of the judgment debtor, as are provided 
in like causes by the laws of the State in 
which such court is held. or by any such laws 
which may subsequently be enacted and 
adopted by general rules of such district 
court; and such courts may, from time to 
time, by general rules, adopt such State laws | 
as may be in force in such State in relation | 
to remedies upon judgments, as aforesaid, by 
execution or otherwise; 
and Standing Rule 73 of the District Court 
which is: 

Subject to the provisions of the acts of 
Congress in relation to executions, judgments 
in action at law shall be enforced in the same 
manner as such judgments in the States 
courts are enforced, and the State laws in 
relation to executions, sales, exemptions, 
rights of purchasers, right of judgment cred- | 
itots and judgment debtors, redemptions, liens 
of judgments and of decrees and proceedings 
supplementary to execution as said provisions | 
now exist or as they shali exist at the time 
in question are adopted as rules of this court; 
and the marshal of this court shall conform | 
his procecdings thereto; * * *. 


Status of Procedure Rule 


As a result of section 916 and rule 73, 
the Idaho statute is applicable to pro- 
ceedings in the District Court as if it had 
been passed by Congress. In the language 
of rule 73, it has been “adopted” as a} 
rule of the court. While it is clear that 
it governs executions issued on judgments 
recovered by other litigants, the lower 
courts held that it does not apply to those | 
sued out by the United States. This rul- 
ing is based upon the familiar doctrine | 
that in the absence of specific provision | 
to the contrary statutes of limitation do 
not bind the sovercign. 

The petitioner insists that this act is, 
not in the ordinary sense of the term a| 
statute of limitation, that it does not af-! 
fect the time within which a suit may 
be brought upon the judgment, but that 
on the contrary it grants the right of 
execution, and the time elements is an 
integral part of the statutory right con- 
ferred. Petitioner says that in this aspect 
the United Statcs as plaintiff is on no 
better footing than any other fitigant 
availing itsclf of the provisions of the 
statute. A proper decision depends upon | 
the scope and meaning to be given to 
R. S. 916, and the rule of court. 


Section 14 of the Judiciary Act of 1789 
(Note No. 4) conferred upon the courts of 
the United States power to issue writs of 
scire facias, habeas corpus, and all other 
writs, not specially provided for by statute, 
which might be necessary for the exercise 
of their jurisdiction agreeably to the prin- 
ciples and usages of law. These words 
comprehended executions on judgments. 
Wayman v. Southard, 10 Wheat. 1, 22. 

At the same session an act was passed 
“To regulate process:s in the courts of 
the United States” (Note No. 5). It pro- 
vided that: 

Until further provision shall be made, and 
except where by this act or other statutes of 
the United States is otherwise provided, the 
forms of writs and executions, except their 
style. and modes of process * * in the 
circuit and district courts, in suits at com- 
mon law, shall be the same in each State 
respectively as are now used or allowed in 
the supreme courts of the same. 

This act was to remain in force only 
until the expiration of the next session of 
Congress. It was followed by that of | 
May 8, 1792 ‘Note No. 6); and thereafter 
by other acts (Note No. 7), the last of 
which became R. S. section 916. 

Section 916 prohibits the courts of the 
United States from adopting, recognizing, 
or giving effect to any form of execution, 
except such as was, at the time of the 
passage of the Act of 1872, from which 
it was derived, or has subsequently be- 
come by adoption of State statutes. a 
writ authorized by the laws of the State 
Fink v. O’Nei), 106 U. S. 272, 278. 

Effect of Statutes 

This Court has twice considered the 
bearing of these statutes upon executions 
issued on judgments in favor of the United 
States. In United States v. Knight, 14 
Pet. 301, it was held that the Act of 1828, 
supra, gave to debtors in prison under 
executions from the courts of the United 
States, at its suit, the privilege of jail 
limits in the several States as they were 
fixed by the laws of those States at the 
date of the act. It was asserted that the 
statute did not include executions on judg- 
ments in favor of the United States, as 
the sovereign is never bound by any stat- 
ute unless expressly named. The conten- 
tion was, however, overruled, and it was 
held that the obvious intent to create a 
conformity between the mode of proceed- 
ing in Federal courts and State courts 
ought to be given effect. 

In Fink v. O'Neil, ‘supra, the question: 
was whether the homestead of a defend- 
ant resident in Wisconsin was subject to 
seizure and sale under an execution is- 
sued out of a Federal court on a judg- 
ment recovered by the United States. It| 
was held that the Wisconsin statute ex-| 


GASOLINE Propucts Company, INC., 
v. 

CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 362. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the First Circuit. 

Joun B. MarsH and Rosert Hate for peti- 
tioner; Horace G. Mci<erver (Harry O. 
Gasser and Cari C. Jones with him on 
the brief), for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 


Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opinion 
of the court. 

Petitioner brought suit in the District 
Court for Maine, to recover royalties al- 
leged to be due under a contract by which 
it licensed respondent to use two “Cross 
cracking units,” structures adapted to the 
use of the “Cross cracking process’ for 
increasing the production of gasoline from 
crude oil.* Respondent pleaded, by way 
of counterclaim, in two separate counts, 
a contract by petitioner to construct a 
“Cross vapor treating tower” for treat- 
ment of gasoline, produced by the crack- 
ing units, necessary to make it market- 
able. 

The consideration for this contract was 
alleged to be the execution of the license 
contract already referred to and of two 
related contracts, one by a third party for 
the construction of the cracking ™units, 
and another by which petitioner guaran- 
teed that they would work. Performance 
of these contracts is admitted. 


Four Items of 
Damage Alleged 


Both counts of the counterclaim were 
based on the same series of transactions. 
The first alleged a contract arising from 
an oral proposal by petitioner’s vice pres- 
ident in January, 1926, to construct for 
respondent a Cross vapor system treating 


‘tower, the cost of which was to be repaid 


by respondent to petitioner if the tower 
functioned in a satisfactory manner. This 
proposal was alleged to have been ac- 
cepted by the execution of the other con- 
tracts. 

The second count alleged a written pro- 
posal of like tenor by petitioner to re- 
spondent, accepted by respondent on Feb. 
6, 1926, and confirmed by the later ex- 
ecution of the other contracts. Both 
counts charged that by reason of peti- 
tioner’s failure to construct the treat- 
ing system, and pending the construction 
of a substitute system by respondent, the 
latter was compelled to store large quan- 
tities of the cracked gasoline awaiting 
treatment, resulting in four principal items 
of damage: the expenses of storage; de- 
preciation of the gasoline by evaporation 
and other causes; the loss incident to 
shutting down respondent’s plant because 
of .the lack of treating apparatus; and 
the loss of anticipated profits from the 
sale of gasoline, 

The jury returned a werdict on peti- 
tioner’s cause of action, and a verdict for 
respondent on the counterclaim, leaving 


}a balance in petitioner's favor for which 


the district court gave judgment. The 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit 
reversed because of errors in the charge 
of the trial court with respect to the 
measure of damages on the counterclaim; 
but in directing a new trial, it restricted 
the issues to the determination of dam- 
ages only, 39 F. (2d) 521, following in 


this respect its earlier decisions in Farrar | 


v. Wheeler, 145 Fed. 482; Calaf v. Fernan- 
dez, 239 Fed. 795; Atteaux & Co. v. Pan- 


creon Mfg. Corp., 22 F. (2d) 749 See also, | 


adopting the same practice, Original Six- 
teen to One Mine v. Twenty-one Mining 
Co., 254 Fed. 630; Thorpe v. National City 
Bank, 274 Fed. 200; Chicago, R. I. & P. 
Ry. Co. v. Stephens, 218 Fed. 535; Fen- 
tress Co. v. Elmore, 240 Fed. 328; Great 
Western Coal Co. v. Railway Co., 98 Fed. 
274; see Empire Fuel Co. v. Lyons, 257 
Fed. 890, 897. This court granted cer- 
tiorari, 282 U. S. —, Oct. 20, 1930, to re- 
view the single question whether the court 
below erred in thus limiting the new trial, 
upon a petition setting up a conflict of 
the decision with that of the Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit in Mc-) 
Keon v. Central Stamping Co., 264 Fed. 
385. See also Kean v. National City Bank, 
294 Fed. 214, 226. | 


Withdrawal of Liability | 


Issue Claimed Error 


Petitioner contends that the with- 
drawal from consideration of the jury, 
upon the new trial, of the issue of lia-| 
bility on the contract set up in the coun- | 
terclaim, is a denial of its constitutional | 
right to a trial by jury. The Seventh} 
Amendment provides: “In suits at com-| 
mon law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed $20, the right of trial by jury | 
shall be preserved, and no fact tried by 
a jury shall be otherwise reexamined in 
any court of the United States, than ac- 
cording to the rules of the common law.” 
It is argued that as, by the rules of the 
common law in force when the amend- 
ment was adopied, there could be no new 


empting homesteads from such seizure, 
which admittedly embraced executions is- 
sued on judgments held by private citi- 
zens, applied also to the United States. 
It was observed that no distinction is made | 
in any of the successive statutes on the 
subject between executions on judgments 
in favor of private parties and those in 
favor of the United States. The Court 
added: 

“And as there is no provision as to the 
effect of executions at all, except as con- 
tained in this legislation, it follows neces- 
sarily that the exemptions from levy and 
Sale, under executions of one class, apply 
equally to all, including those on judg- 
ments recovered by the United States.” 

The contention of the Government that 
on grounds of public policy the sovereign | 
ought not to be subject to exemptions 
binding on private suitors was overruled 

Sovereign Not Favored 

It is clear, therefore, that R. S. section 
916 and rules of court adopted pursuant 
thereto confine the United States to such 
executions as may be issued by individuals | 
under the State statutes, and impose upon 
it the same restrictions and exemptions 
as are applicable to other suitors, and | 
the question here is whether an exception | 
should be made to this general rule as | 
respects the time fixed by the State statute | 
within which execution must issue. We| 
see no valid reason for making such} 
an exception, The time limited for issuing | 
executions is, strictly speaking, not a | 
Statute of limitations. On the contrary, | 
the privilege of issuing an execution is | 
merely to be exercised within a specified 
time, as are other procedural steps in| 
the course of a litigation after it is in-| 
stituted. The plaintiff is not precluded | 
from bringing an action upon the judg- 


7.) 
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41 F. (2d) 354 

"282 U. S 

UT. 8. C 

‘C. 20; 
377 

*Act 
Stat. 9 

°C. 36, Sec. 2; 1 stat, 276. 

"May 19, 1928, chapter 68; 4 Stat. 281. June 
1, 1872, chapter 255; 17 Stat. 197. The latter 
became R. S. 916, now U. S. C., Title 28, sec- 
tion 727 


Title 28. 
1 Stat. 81. 


section 727 
U. S. C., Title 28, section 


at September 29, 1789, chapter 21; 1 


|} reasonable time 
| disclosed by the record. 


| two, 
|Claim for loss of profits, the jury must 
| know whether 


jin fact it would have done so. 


| the counterclaim 


| supra. 


trial of a part only of the issues of fact, 
a resubmission to the jury of the issue of 
| damages alone is a denial of the trial by 
| jury which the amendment guarantees. 

| It is true that at common law there was 
no practice of setting aside a verdict in 
part. If the verdict was erroneous with 
respect to any issue, a new trial was di- 
rocted as to all. (Note No. 1.) 
continued to be the rule in some 
| States after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution (Note No. 2); but in many 
it has not been followed, notwithstanding 
the presence in their constitutions of pro- 
visions preserving trial by jury.. The 
Massachusetts courts early modified it to 
permit a ne wirial of less than all the 
issues of fact when they were clearly sep- 
arable. Bicknell v. Dorion, 16 Pick. 478; 
see Simmons v. Fish, 210 Mass. 563, 565. 
The rule as thus modified has been gen- 
erally accepted in the New England States, 
see Zaleski v. Clark, 45 Conn. 397, 404; 
McKay v. New England Dredging Co., 93 
Maine 201; Lisbon v. Lyman, 49 N. H. 553, 
582 et seq.; Clark v. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. 
R., 33 R. I. 83; Parizo v. Wilson. 101 Vt 
514, and consistently followed by the Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit. 


Requirement Held to Be 
Satisfied by Verdict 


Lord Mansfield, in applying the common 


law rule where the verdict, correct as 
to one issue, Was erroneous as to anoiher 
said: for form’s sake, we must 
set aside the whole verdict * * *” Edie 
v. East India Co., 1 W. BI. 295, 298. But 
we are not now concerned with the form 
of the ancient rule. Ii is the Constitution 
which we are to interpret; and the Con- 
stitution is concerned, not with form, but 
with substance. All of vital significance 
in trial by jury is that issues of fact 
be submitted for determination with such 
instructions and guidance by the court 
as will afford opportunity for that con- 


sideration by the jury which was secured | 


by the rules governing trials at common 
law. See Heron v. Southern Pacific Co., 
— U. S. —, decided April 13, 1931. 


Beyond this, the Seventh Amendment 
does not exact the retention of old forms 
of procedure. See Walker v. Southern Pa- 
cific R. R. Co., 165 U. S. 593, 596. It does 
not prohibit the introduction of new 
methods for ascertaining what facts are 
in issue, see Ex parte Peterson, 253 U. S. 
300, 309, or require that an issue once 
correctly determined, in accordance with 
the constitutional command, be tried a 
second time, even though justice demands 
ihat another distinct issue, because er- 
roneously determined, must again be 
passed on by a jury. 

If, in the present case, the jurv hos 
found, in accordance with the applicable 
legal rules, the amount due to pericoiu_r 
on the contract for royalties and all the 
elements fixing its liability on the treating 
plant contract, there is no constitutional 


requirement that those issues should again | 


be sent to a jury, merely because the 
exigencies of the litigation require that a 
separable issue be tried again. Such is 
not the effect of Slocum v. New York 
Life Insurance Co., 228 U. S. 364, which 
decided only that an appellate Federal 


‘court may not direct judgment non ob- 


stante veredicto, solely because the verdict 
given is not sustained by the evidence, 
but in that event must order a new trial. 

There it was held that the Seventh 
Amendment does not permit the entry of 
judgment on a trial at law before a jury 
upon an issue of fact, without the verdict 
of the jury. Here we hold that where 
the requirement of a jury trial has been 
satisfied by a verdict according to law 
upon one issue of fact, that requirement 
does not compel a new trial of that issue 
even though another and separable issue 
must be tried again. 


Terms of Contract Held 


'To Affect Damage Finding 


As the ,issues arising upon petitioner’s 


|cause of action on the royalty contract 
|are clearly separable from all others and 


the verdict as to them already given is 
free from error, it need not be disturbed. 
But the question remains whether the 
issue of damages is so distinct and inde- 
pendent of the others, arising on the 


counterclaim, that it can be separately | 


tried. The verdict on the counterclaim 
may be taken to have established the 
existence of a contract and its breach. 
Nevertheless, upon the new trial, the jury 
cannot fix the amount of damages unless 


also advised of the terms of the contract: | 


and the dates of formation and breach 
may be material, since it will be open to 
petitioner to insist upon the duty of re- 
spondent to minimize damages. 


But it is impossible from an inspection | 


of the present record to say precisely what 
were the dates of formation and breach of 
the contract found by the jury, or its 
terms. Different dates are alleged in the 


counterclaim as that of the contract—one., | 


Feb. 6, 1926; the other, the date of final 
execution of the related contracts, fixed 
by some of the testimony at March 20. No 


date was set for performance, and what | 


the jury, by its verdict, found to be the 
for performance, is not 


The contract alleged was to construct a 
single treating tower; but there was a 
sharp conflict in the testimony as to 
whether the oral proposal was for one, 
or three towers. To pass on the 


the contract to construct 
was the extent of the undertaking, and, 
if so, the number of towers to be built, or 


| whether petitioner also agreed that the 


plant, whatever the number of towers, was 
to be adequate to treat all gasoline pro- 
duced by respondent. . In addition, the 
jury must know whefher there was a 


| guaranty that the treating system would 


work satisfactorily, or, if not, whether 
But the 
present verdict, awarding as damages on 
less than the total of 


the items claimed by respondent, exclusive 


of alleged loss of profits, can not be taken | 
as establishing any of these material facts. | 


Where the practice permits a partial 
new trial, it may not properly be resorted 
to unless it clearly appears that the issue 
to be retried is so distinct and separable 
from the others that a trial of it alone 
may be had without injustice. 
folk Southern R. R. v. Ferebee, 238 U. S. 
269, 274; American Locomotive Co. v. Har- 
ris, 239 Fed. 234, 240; Simmons v. Fish, 
supra, p. 568; McBride v. Huckins, 76 N. 


H. 206, 213; General Motors Co. v. Shepard | 


Co., 47 R. I. 153, 156; Lefebvre’s Adminis- 
trator v. Central Vermont Ry. Co., 97 
Vt. 342, 358. 

Here the question of damages on the 
counterclaim is so interwoven with that 
of liability that the former can not be 
submitted to the jury independently of 
the latter without confusion and uncer- 
tainty, which would amount to a denial 
of a fair trial. See Simmons v. Fish, 
There should be a new trial of all 
the issues raised by the counterclaim. 

Reversed. 


‘Parker v. Godin, 2 Strange 813; Swain v. 
Hall, 3 Wilson 45; Berington's Case, 3 Salk. 
362; Bond v. Spark, 12 Mod. 275 

‘Boswell v. Jones, 1 Wash. 322 (Va. 1794); 
Gardner's Administrator v. Vidal. 6 Rand. 106 
(Va. 1828); Sawyer v. Terrill, 10 Pick 16 (Mass. 
1830); Tuttle v. Gates, 24 Maine 395 (1844); 
Knowles v. Dow, 22 N. H. 387, 411 (1851). 


This | 


See Nor- | 


Provision in 1918 and 1921 
Acts Affecting Manufac- 
turers Is Construed by 
Supreme Court. | 


B. D. McCaucHn, COLLECTOR, ET AL., 
v. 
HyrsHEY CHOCOLATE CO. ET AL. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Nos. 426-441. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit, 

|CLaupE R. BrancwH, Special Assistant to 
the Attorney General ‘(THomas D. 

| THacHer, Solicitor General, G, A. 
Youncaquist, Assistant Attorney General, 
Sewa.. Key and J. P. Jackson, Special 
Assistants to the Attorney General, 
Erwin N. Griswoip, C. M. CHAREST, 
General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and Harrison F. McConne tt, 
Special Attorney, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, with him on the brief), for 
petitioner; Wm. CLarKe Mason (JOHN 
E. Snyper, F. LyMan_ WINpOLPH, C. J. 
Hepsurn, S, V. HosTeRMAN, D. F. MAGEE 
and A. ALLEN Wooprurr with him on 
the brief), for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 


Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opinion 
of the court. 


Section 900 of the Revenue Act of 1918. | 
40 Stat. 1057, 1122, imposed, at varying 
percentages, an excise tax upon the sales 
price of enumerated articles, most of 
which may be characterized as luxuries. 
The enumeration of the ninth subdivision 
was “Candy, 5 per centum.” Section 900 
(6) of the Revenue Act of 1921, 42 Stat. 
227, 292, reenacted this provision but re- 
duced the tax to 3 per cent. Respondents. 
manufacturers of “sweet chocolate” and 
“sweet milk chocolate,” brought suits in 
the District Court for Eastern Pennsy]- 
vania to recover about $8,000,000 of taxes 
assessed under these sections for the years 
1918 to 1924, on the ground that the arti- 
cles sold are not “candy,” sale of which 
was taxed. On written stipulation of the 
| parties, the cases were tried by the court 
without a jury. Judgments for petitioners 
were reversed by the Court of Appeals for | 
the Third Circuit. 42 F. (2d) 408. This | 
court granted certiorari, 282 U. S. 
Oct. 20, 1930, to resolve the conflict of the 
decision below with that of the Court of 
Appeals for the First .Circuit, in Malley 
v. Walter Baker & Co., 281 Fed. 41. | 


The trial court found that sweet choco- | 
late is a solid or plastic mass, made by 
mixing sugar with chocolate, which is the 
powdered cacao nib or bean, with or with- 
out the addition of flavoring material, and 
that sweet milk chocolate also” contain: 
milk solids; that the type of sweet choco- 
late manufactured and sold by respondents 
is commonly sold in small bars, sometimes 
cor.taining nuts, or in blocks “attractiveiy 
dressed up” for sale under names which 
would appeal to candy consumers, and is 
usually consumed in the same manner as 
candy, that is, eaten in small quantities 
from the hand as a sweetmeat. One of 
the respondents described its product as 
a “confection” upon some of its labels and 
display matter. 


| 
| 
| 


Differences in Composition 

Respondents rest their case mainly 
upon differences in*composition of sweet 
chocolate from that of confectionery, 
made principally of sugar or molasses, | 
with or without the addition of coloring 
or flavoring matter, which, it is urged, is 
alone described by the word “candy”. 
They assert that chocolate is food and 
candy is not, and hence chocolate cannot 
be properly described as candy. But it 
is common knowledge that sugar, also a 
| food, is an ingredient both of candy as 
| thus defined and of sweet chocolate, some- 
times to the extent of 50 per cent or more 
of the latter, as was conceded on the 
argument here. We likewise know, as was 
conceded, that chocolate in a great vari- 
ety of forms is an important ingredient 
| of what is commonly known as candy, and 
| that pieces of sweet chocolate of the type | 
| described by the findings are often in- 
| cluded in packages of confectionery com- 
;}monly sold as candy. These considera- 
tions at least suggest that the form and | 
use of sugar compounds, ‘intended for | 
taste gratifying consumption, are quite as 
important in determining whether they 
are candy, as their particular composition. 
See Malley v. Walter Baker & Co., supra, 
p. 46. 


No doubt the word “candy,” in view of 
its use to designate confections made prin- 
|cipally of sugar before the widespread 
consumption of sweet chocolate prepara- 
tions as confections or sweet-meats, and 
as the dictionary suggests, may be used | 
in this narrower and more restricted sense. 
But it may be, and we think is used, as 
| the dictionary also suggests, in a popular 
;}and more general sense, as synonymous 
with sugar compounds sold and used as 
| confectionery or sweetmeats, and embraces 
them, as well as candy made chiefly of 
sugar. | 


| Form of Consumption | 


| If it were necessary to our decision, 
jin the absence of any controlling legis- 
|lative history or any suggested plausible 
reason why a tax on candy, in a general 
revenue measure taxing luxuries, should 
|be deemed to apply to one type of con- 
|fectionery and not the other, we should 
; hesitate to say that the word was used 
| in its restricted sense, or to hold that a 
substance made of sugar and chocolate, 
|a widely known and popular form of con- | 
| fectionery identified, in use and method 
of distribution, with other types of con- 
fectionery known as “candy,” was not in- 
tended to be taxed. See DeGanay v. 
Lederer, 250 U. S. 376, 381; Van Camp & 
Sons v. American Can Co., 278 U. S. 245, 
253. 

Possible doubts as to the proper con- 
struction of the language used should be 
resolved in the light of its administrative 
and legislative hisiory. Shortly after the 
adoption of the 1918 Act, article 22 of 
Regulations 47, May 1, 1919, announced | 
that “Candy within the meaning of the 
act includes * * * sweet chocolate and 
sweet milk chocolate, whether plain or 
mixed with fruit or nuts.” This continued 
to be the ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
ment until the repeal of the tax by sec- 
tion 1100‘a) of the Revenue Act of 1924, ! 
43 Stat. 253, 352. It and later regula- 
tions excluded unsweetened chocolate from 
the tax and, as revised in December, 1920, 
the regulation, and also article 19 of Reg- 
ulations 47, Jan. 6, 1922, under the 1921 
Act, excluded from the tax all. sweet 
chocolate which obviously would not be 
consumed in the condition or form in 
| which sold. This was but a recognition 
that use may be a determining factor 
in ascertaining what sugar compounds are | 
embraced in the word candy. 

The administrative construction was up- 
held in 1922 by Malley v. Walter Baker & 
Co., supra, the only case, other than the 
present, which has considered it. The 
provision has been consistently enforced 
as construed, was reenacted by Congress 
in the 1921 act, and remained on the 
statute books without amendment until 
its repeal. Such a construction of a 
doubtful or ambiguous statute by officials 
|charged with its administration will not 
lbe judicially disturbed except for reasons |! 


| 
| 


| the judgment or 


Pvus.LisHep WITHO 


Summary of 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Published in Full 


COURTS—Federal courts—Adoption of 
dent—Service on attorney of record in 
State statute under Conformity Act— 

A Massachusetts statute providing that 


Text in This Issue 


State practice—Process against nonresi- 
nonresident’s prior suit—Application of 


a nonresident who has brought an action 


in the State “shall be held to answer to any action brought against him here by the 


defendant in the former action, if the 
judgment or execution in the one case 


demands are of such a nature that the 
may be set off against the judgment or 


execution in the other” and that “the writ in such cross action may be served on the 


attorney of record for the plaintiff in the 


original action,” entitled a defendant who 


had been sued by a nonresident, after he had commenced an action against the 
nonresident, to discontinue its former action and institute a second suit against the 


nonresident for the same cause of action 


by the service of the writ upon the attor- 


ney of record of the nonresident in the nonresident’s action; such statute was 
available to such defendant in the Federal district court under the Conformity 


Act.—Frank L. Young Co. v. McNeal-Edwards Co. 


704, May 23, 1931. 


(Sup. Ct. U. SP)—6 U. S. Daily, 


EXECUTION—Issuance of writ—Limitation as to time for issuanoe—Judgment in 


favor of United States—Application of S 


tate statute— 


An Idaho statute permitting the issuance of execution only within five years from 


the date of rendition of judgment, which 


has been adopted by a court rule by the 


Federal district court for such State and has become a part of the law of procedure 


in such Federal court by virtue of section 


916 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


States, was applicable to an execution issued on behalf of the United States as a 


judgment plaintiff in such district court, 


in view of section 14 of the Judiciary Act 


conferring upon the courts of the United States power to issue writs not specially 


provided for by statutes which might be 


necessary for the exercise of their juris- 


diction, such section being applicable to writs of execution.—Custer v. McCutcheon. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 704, May 


JUDGMENTS—Conclusiveness—Foreign 


23, 1931. 


judgment—Special appearance to object 


to jurisdiction of person—Right to raise same question in action on judgment— 

A defendant who appeared specially in a Federal district court and moved to 
dismiss the case for want of jurisdiction of its person but did not appeal from the 
judgment rendered against it’after the motion was overruled, could not attack the 
judgment on the ground that it was void for want of jurisdiction of its person, in 


an action on the judgment in the court of 
the question of jurisdiction in the action i 


another district, since it elected to litigate 
n which the judgment was rendered by its 


special appearance to object to the court’s jurisdiction and was not entitled to raise 
the same question by a collateral attack on the judgment in the action thereon in 


the other court; the objection would hav 


e been available to the defendant in the 


subsequent action if it hadmot elected to litigate the question in the prior action; 
the refusal to consider the question of jurisdiction on the subsequent trial did not 


violate the defendant’s rights under the 


due process clause since such clause did 


not entitle it to litigate the same question twice—Baldwin v. Iowa State Traveling 


Men's Association. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. 


S. Daily, 705, May 23, 1931. 


JUDGMENTS—Foreign judgment—Action in one Federal district court on judg- 
ment of other district court—Full faith and credit— 

The full faith and credit clause of the Constitution did not protect a judgment of 
the Federal court for the Western District of Missouri in an action thereon in the 


Federal court for the Southern District of 
to State courts.—Baldwin v. Iowa State 
U. S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 705, May 23, 1931. 


Iowa; since such clause is applicable only 
Traveling Men’s Association. (Sup. Ct. 


NEW TRIAL—Order granting partial new trial as to some of the issues—Denial 
of jury trial—Resubmission of question of damages without question of liability— 

A Federal district court, in granting a new trial as to only some of the issues 
involved, does not deny the constitutional right to a trial by jury guaranteed by 
the Seventh Amendment to the Federal Constitution provided that the issues to be 


retried are so distinct and separable from 
be had without injustice; the granting of 
to be awarded on a counter claim without 
tion of liability on the counter claim was 


the others that a trial of such issues may 
a new trial as to ‘the amount of damages 
the resubmission to the jury of the ques- 
error where the question of damages was 


so interwoven with the question of liability that the former could not be submitted 
to the jury independently of the latter without confusion and uncertainty.—Gaso- 


line Products Co., Inc., v. Champlin Refining Co. 


704, May 23, 1931. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 


TRIAL—Arguments and conduct of counsel—Appeal to passion and prejudice— 


Duty of court to set aside verdict—Action 
In an action in a State court under the 


under Federal Employers’ Liability Act— 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act in which 


the verdict was obtained by appeals to passion and prejudice in the argument of 
plaintiff’s counsel to the jury, the State Supreme Court, in affirming the judgment 


on the verdict, conditional on the filing of 


a remittitur as to a portion of the verdict 


by the plaintiff, committed error regardless of the State law as to the right of a 


defendant to a new trial where the verdic 


t has been obtained by appeals to passion 


and prejudice, since in actions under the Federal statute a verdict so obtained can- 


not be permitted to stand, inasmuch as 


the misconduct of counsel in appealing 


to the prejudice and the passion of the jurors may result in a verdict that is wholly 
wrong and not merely one that is excessive, and a litigant who obtains a verdict 


by such means will not be permitted the 
better than speculation, as to the extent o 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Co. v. Moquin. 


U. S. Daily, 704, May 23, 1931. 


benefit of calculation, which can be little 
f the wrong inflicted upon his opponent.— 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 


Federal 


Taxation 


EXCISE TAXES—Candy—1918, 1921 Acts— 
The excise tax imposed by section 900 of the 1918 and 1921 Acts on the sale by the 
manufacturer of “candy” held applicable to sales of swect chocolate and sweet milk 


chocolate-—McCaughn v. Hershey Chocol 
704, May 23, 1931. 


State Law Relating to Suits Between 
Residents and Nonresidents Construed 


ate Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 


Massachusetts Statute Held Applicable in Federal Courts 
Under Conformity Act 


FraANK L. YOUNG COMPANY 
y 


McNEAL-Epwarps COMPANY. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 490. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the First Circuit. 

Ww. 
CuHaRLES F, ALBRIGHT With him on the 
brief), for petitioner; submitted on 
brief by Asa P. FrencH and JONATHAN 
W. Frencu for respondent 

Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 

Mr. Justice Hoitmes delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

This case presents the question whether 
under the Conformity Act, U. S. Code, 
title 28, section 724, and the Massa- 
chusetts statute, Gen. Laws, chapter 227, 
sections 2, 3, the district court acquired 
jurisdiction over the respondent. The 
Conformity Act provides that “the prac- 
tice, pleadings, and forms and modes of 
proceeding in civil causes, * * in the 
district courts, shal] conform, as near as 
may be, to the practice, pleadings, and 
forms and modes of proceeding existing 
at the time in like causes in the courts 
of record of the State“within which such 
district courts are held.” 

By the Massachusetts Laws, section 2, 
Sup. “If an action is brought by a per- 
son not an inhabitant of the Common- 
wealth * he shall be held to answer 
to any action brought against him here 
by the defendant in the former action, 
if the demands are of such a nature that 
execution in the one 
case may be set off against the judgment 
or eexcution in the other.” 

By section 3 “The writ in such cross 
action may be served on the attorney of 
record for the plaintiff in the original 
action.” 


Sellers Sued for 
Breach of Warranty 


In this case the McNeal-Edwards Com- 
pany, a corporation of Virginia, sold to 


the Frank L. Young Company of Massa- | 


chusetts 1,107 drums of Menhaden oil; 
buyers to return the drums. : 
later sued the Virginia company for 
breach of warranty of quality and at- 
tached the drums, but the attachment 
was inadequate security for damages and 
was the limit of the jurisdiction. Later 
the Virginia corporation sued the buyers 
for the conversion of the drums, and 


of weight, which this record does not 
present. See Brewster v. Gage, 280 VU. S. 
327, 336; Universal Battery Co. v. United 
States, 281 U. S. 580, 583; Fawcus Ma- 
chine Co. v. United States, 282 U. S. 375, 
378. The reenactment of the statute by 
Congress, as well as the failure to amend 
it in the faceof the consistent administra- 
tive construction, is at least persuasive 
of a legislative recognition and approval 
of the statute as construed. See National 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7,] 


Baston LeacH (JOHN G. PALFrey and, 


The buyers | 


thereupon at a still later date the buyers 
brought a second suit against the Virginia 
|corporation for the same cause of action 
|as before, had the writ served upon the 
attorney of record in the Virginia cor- 
poration’s suit, and discontinued its 
former action. 

The petitioner in short is plainly within 
the Massachusetts statute, for although 
there is some suggestion that by reason 
of the petitioner’s former suit the suit 
by the Virginia corporation was not the 
‘original action’ within section 3 supra, 
we regard this as a mere quibble, and 
have no doubt that the Massachusetts law 
applies if the Conformity Act brings it in. 
The case was dismissed by the circuit 
court of appeals for want of jurisdiction. 
42 F. (2d) 362; 43 F. (2d) 99. A writ of 
certiorari was granted by this court. 

We have to consider the Massachusetts 
law so far as it applies to counterclaims 
arising out of the same contract that was 
sued upon by the Virginia Company. If 
there should be any objections to a wider 
application, they do not affect the re- 
spondent and are not open here. Hatch 
v. Reardon, 204 U. S. 152, 160. Thus lim- 
ited the law is only a slight extension of 
the doctrine of recoupment recognized in 
Massachusetts apart from statute. Home 
Savings Bank v. Boston, 131 Mass. 277, 280 


Case Within Jurisdiction 
Of District Court 


We take it that there is no doubt that 
the Massachusetts principle would be ap- 
plied in the courts of the United States, 
Dushane v. Benedict, 120 U. S. 630; and 
no greater doubt if the principle were es- 
tablished by a code. Clement v. Field, 147 
U. S. 467, 475. Pacific Express Co. v. 
Malin, 132 U. S. 531. Higgins v. McCrea, 
| 116 U. S. 671. Giving the counterclaim the 
| formality of a separate suit hardly is a 
| sufficient reason for refusing to apply the 
local policy and law. Arkwright Mills v. 
!Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co., 128 
Fed. Rep. 195, 196. Mr. Langdell observes 
that there is no necessity for such cere- 
mony in the nature of things “for, the 
plaintiff being already in court qua plain- 
tiff by his own voluntary act, it is reason- 
able to treat him as being there for all 
the purposes for which justice to the de- 
fendant requires his presence.” Langdell, 
Eq. Pleading, ch. 5, sec. 119. The character- 
ization of the contrary doctrine as perni- 
cious by Mr. Justice Miller in Partridge v. 
Phoenix Mutual Ins. Co., 15 Wall. 573, 
is repeated in Chicago & North Western 
Ry. Co. v. Lindell, 281 U. S. 14, 17. We 
see no reason to doubt the constitution- 
ality of the present application of the 
State law. The policy of it is embodied 
in equity rule 30. See Aldrich v. Blatch- 
ford, 175 Mass. 369. 

The case is within the jurisdiction of the 
district court in all other respects if the 
respondent has been served with process 
effectively. We are of opinion that the 
service was good and that the case should 
jnot have been dismissed. 

‘ Judgment -reversed, 


AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


UT COMMENT BY THE UniTep STaTes DaILy 


Effect of Appeal - 
To Prejudices of 


Jurors at Trial 


|Supreme Cqurt States Duty 
| of Reviewing Tribunal in 
| Compensation Case Is to 
| Set Verdict Aside 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Pau, & SAULT STE. MARIE 
Rattway Co. 
Vv. 

| NoaH MogurIn. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 543. 

On writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota. 

Henry S. MITCHELL (JoHN E. PaLMer and 
James L. Hetitand with him on the 
brief), for petitioner; Tom Davis 
(Ernest A. MicueL, with him on the 
brief), for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 
Mr. Justice Roserts delivered the opin- 

|}ion of the court. 
| Respondent sued petitioner in the Dis- 
| trict Court of Crow Wing County, Minne- 
sota, to recover damages for injuries sus- 
tained in the course of his employment in 

| interstate commerce. The trial resulted in 
i¢ verdict for the respondent, which peti- 
tioner moved to set aside on the ground 
|that misconduct of respondent’s counsel 
|in making appeals to passion and preju- 
dice had prevented an impartial trial. The 
motion was denied, and petitioner appealed 
to the Supreme Court of Minnesota. 
| That court referred to the State prac- 
| tice which requires counsel to interrupt 
and have the language used by offending 
counsel placed upon the record, to ask the 
}court to instruct the jury to disregard it, 
;and to take an exception, if thought ad- 
visable. It, however, criticised the con- 
|duct of respondent’s counsel, and said: 
| “In the absence of objection from counsel, 
| it may become the duty of the court to act 
}on its own motion. * * * From the en- 
tire record before us we are of the opinion 
|that the verdict is excessive because of 
| Passion and prejudice.” 


| Basis for Certiorari 


A new trial was ordered, unless the re- 
spondent should file in the trial court a 
writing remitting a portion of the verdict. 
Such a remittitur was filed, and thereupon 
the trial court entered judgment for the 
remainder. The petitioner again ap- 
pealed, and the Supreme Court affirmed, 
merely referring to its previous opinion. 
| We granted a writ of certiorari limited to 
the question arising from the failure of 
the State court to grant a new trial in a 
case under the Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act where the verdict was obtained 
by — to passion and prejudice (282 

. 8s. —). 

It is unnecessary to cite from the record 
what occured at the trial, or to discuss the 
propriety of the views of the court below 
as to the basis of the verdict. The find- 
ing is quoted above, and our sole concern 
is as to the action it requires. Nor need 
we inquire into the rules applicable in 
| trials under State law. Whether under 
the State’s jurisprudence the present rec- 
|}ord would entitle petitioner to a new 
|trial or to such a conditional order as 
was awarded is immaterial. 


Judgment Reversed 


| In actions unger the Federal statute 
| no verdict can be permitted to stand which 
is found to be in any degree the result 
of appeals to passion and prejudice. Ob- 
viously such means may be quite as ef- 
| fective to beget a wholly wrong verdict 
as to produce an excessive one. A litigant 
gaining a verdict thereby will not be per- 
mitted the benefit of calculation, which 
can be little better than speculation, as 
to the extent of the wrong inflicted upon 
his opponent. 

The judgment is reversed and the cause 
remanded for further proceedings not in- 
consistent with this opinion. 

Reversed. 


Arkansas Slot Machine Tax 
Held Not to Permit Gambles 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., May 22. 


The 1931 siatute imposing a Iicense tax 
on slot and vending machines does not 
change the existing law against gambling 
devices, the Attorney General of Arkansas, 
Hal L. Norwood, has ruled. 

The law assumes, when a person pays 
the license tax on a slot machine, that 
it will be operated according to law, and 
payment of the license or any representa- 
tion by the collecting agent as to the 
legality of the machine would be no de- 
fense in a prosecution for operating such 
S Some contrary to law, the opinion 

eld. 


California Taxes Interest 
From Exempt Securities 


Several decisions have been handed 
down by the California State Board of 
Equalization denying the right of cor- 
porate taxpayers to deduct interest from 
exempt securities in computing the fran- 
chise tex. 

The sole point involved in the appeals, 
the Board says, is the question of the 
constitutionality of the act that requires 
income from all sources to be used in cal- 
culating the tax. That question, it con- 
cludes, was settled against the taxpayers 
in the Pacific Company case (81 Calif. 
Dec. 519). 


Application of California 
Tax to Foreign Corporations 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., May 22, 
A qualified foreign corporation doing 
only an interstate business in California 
is not required to pay the State franchise 
tax, Attorney General U. S. Webb has 
ruled. “Even though a foreign corpora- 
tion may have filed its articles with the 
Secretary of State and thereby has 
acquired the right to do intrastate busi- 
ness in California it is not taxable under 
the franchise act so long as it fails to 
exercise that right,” the opinion says. 


Michigan Tax on Malt 
Is Enacted Over Veto 


LANSING, MICH., May 22. 
The malt tax bill has been passed by 
the House and Senate over Governor 
Brucker’s veto. The new law imposes a 
tax of 5 cents a pound on malt extr&ct 
or sirup and 5 cents a gallon on wort 
or liquid malt. In addition, a license fee 
of $5 must be paid by manufacturers and 
dealers and for each vehicle used in trans- 
porting malt products. 


New Chain Store Tax Bill 
Is Favored in Wis¢onsin 


Mapison, Wis., May 22, 

Without dissenting vote the joint legis- 

lative committee has recommended for 

| passage the substitute for the chain store 
tax bill (S. 72). 


» 





















Steadily Increasing Earnings , 
Every Year Since 1919 
Revealed Before Federal 


Trade Commission 





The earnings of the North American 
Company from 1904 to 1929 inclusive ag- 
gregated $123,436,741 and its net income, 
after deducting expenses, exceeded $109,- 


000,000, it was set forth in testimony May 
22 before the Federal Trade Commission, 
which is examining the affairs of the hold- 
ing company. 

The net income of the company in 1929 
was $17,664,827. In the three five-year 
periods following 1904 there was compara- 
tively little difference in the net income. 
but beginning with 1919 there was an 
increase in both earnings and net income 
every year, it was testified. 


Dividends of Subsidiaries. 


Dividends received from _ subsidiaries 
have been the principal source of revenue 
to the company. In 1929 they comprised 
97 per cent of the company’s net income; 
in 1928 they were 89 per cent and in 1927 
they were 90 per cent, it was set forth. 

The principal source of this revenue in 
these years has been from the company’s 
investment in North American Edison 
Company, the subholding company con- 
trolling the operating utilities in Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, St. Louis and smaller 
cities; the Western Power Corporation, 4 
subsidiary holding company which con- 
trolled companies operating in California; 
and the Detroit Edison Company, in which 
North American has a minority interest, 
according to testimony. 

Dividends received from North Ameri- 
can Edison Company amounted to $5,- 
043,500 in 1927, $6,997,750 in 1928, and $10,- 
672,000 in 1929. The increases in 1928 and 
1929 were due primarily to an increased 
dividend rate per share, although a little 
additional common stock had been ac- 
quired by the North American Company 
in these years. The dividends received 
from North American Edison, testimony 
set forth, amounted to $13.10 per share 
in 1927, $15.55 per share in 1928, and $23.20 
per share in 1929. 


Western Power's Share 


The Western Power Corporation fur- 
nished the next largest amount of divi- 
dends to the North American Company, 
amounting to $527,688 in 1927 contrasted 
with $2,032,772 in 1928 and $2,893,374 in 
1929. The increase was due in part to 
an increase in investment by the holding 
company and to an increase in the divi- 
dend rate, which in 1927 amounted to $2 
per share, in 1928 to $7 per share and 
in 1929 to $9 per share, according to tes- 
timony. | 

The ratio earned by subsidiaries to the 
fixed investment by the holding company 
was 16.2 per cent in 1927 and 17.9 per cent 
in 1928 and 1929, it was brought out. 

The North American Edison Company 
is also the most profitable investment of 
North American, followed by Washing- 
ton Railway & Electric Company, the St. 
Louis Gas Company, and Western Power 
Corporation, testimony set forth. 

Next to dividends from subsidiaries, in- 
terest from loans to subsidiaries has been 
the best source of income to North Amer- 
ican, averaging 6 per cent for the years 
1927, 1928 and 1929. These loans, it was 
testified, often take the form of a fixed 
investment in_ the subsidiaries. The 
amount of such interest from subsidiaries 
and others was $2,274.669 in 1929, the 
largest amount, $815.706, coming from 
Western Power Corporation. 


Miscellaneous Earnings 


The company also had miscellaneous 
earnings of $615,646 in 1927, $1,330,141 in 
1928 and $213,430 in 1929. The largest 
item in this group was from Federal in- 
come taxes charged to subsidiary compa- 
nies of North American in excess of the 
amount paid by the latter to the Gov- 
ernment by reason of filing a consolidated 
return for itself and subsidiaries as pro- 
vided by regulation instead of filing sep- 
arate returns for each company. 

The saving in taxes resulting from the 
filing of a consolidated return, it was testi- 
fied, comes about through a charge to 
the subsidiaries by the holding company 
for the amount of tax each would have to 
pay had each filed a separate tax return. 

No part of the savings in taxes thus ef- 
fected, it was set forth, is refunded to the 
subsidiaries. The excess of Federal taxes 
charged subsidiaries over the amount paid 
by the holding company on the consoli- 
dated tax return, and credited to mis- 
cellaneous earnings, was $675,000 in 1928 
and $275,000 in 1929. 


Syndicate Profits 


The company also realized profits from 
participation in syndicates, which for the 
most part were organized by Dillon, Reid 
& Company, bankers, during the years 
1922 to 1929, and which aggregated $1,- 
100,000. This class of business was ob-! 
tained for the company by Harrison Wil- 
liams, who received $100,000 of the total, 
according to testimony. 

Of the net income of $109,192,053 there 
was paid as dividends $66,175,887—$53.,- | 
135,210 on common stock and $13,040,676 
on preferred. Beginning Oct. 1, 1921, the! 
Company paid dividends on its preferred | 
stock at the rate of 6 per cent and such | 
dividends have been paid since without 
interruption, it was testified. | 

The company has been paying dividends 
since 1923 on its common stock at the 
rate of 2'¢ per cent per quarter in com- 
mon stock. The policy of paying in com- 
mon stock has not resulted in any im- 
pairment of asset value or dilution of 
stockholders’ equity, it was set forth. 












Personnel Is Announced 
For Employment Committee 





The personnel of a subcommittee on) 
placement and training has. been chosen | 
to work under the Committee on Tech- | 
nological Employment, recently formed by | 
the Secretary of Labor, Willian N. Doak, | 
it was announced orally May 22 at the| 
Department of Labor. The subcommittee | 
will meet Aug. 1, presumably in Wash-| 
ingtun, for its initial session. 

Meanwhile, another subcommittee, on 
technological studies, will continue its de- 
liberations here on a means for obtain- 
ing data regularly through the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, on technological un- 
employment, it was stated. Members of 
the subcommittee were chosen May 20. 

The personnel of the placement and 
training group will be Chairman, C. A. 
Prosser, F. C. Croxton, Mrs. Josephine 
Barron, Perry Reeves, J. R. Alpine, and 
J. C. Wright. 


Mr. Hartman Reappointed 
Under Recess Commission 


President Hoover, it was announced at 

the White House, May 22, has signed a 

recess commission for the reappointment 

of Harleigh H. Hartman, of the District 

of Columbia, as a member of the Public 

.& Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia. 
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FiLoy P. BALDWIN 
v. 
WA STATE TRAVELING MEN’s ASSOCIATION. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 445. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 

DENTON Dunn (E. W. Prince, James N. 
Beery and F. W. LEHMANN Jr., with him 
on the brief), for petitioner; J. M. Par- 
sons (Ear, C. Mitts with him on the 
brief), for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 
Mr. Justice Roserts delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 


A writ of ceyggiorar! was granted herein 
(282 U. Ss. — to review the affirmance 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals (40 Fed. 
(2d) 357) of a judgment for respondent 
rendered by the District Court for South- 
ern Iowa. The action was upon the rec- 
ord of a judgment rendered in favor of 
the petitioner against the respondent in 


Io 





North American Collateral Attack on Jurisdiction 
Co.’s Income for 7 Suit on Judgment Disallowed 


25 Years Shown Authority of First Court, No Appeal Being| 
Taken, Held Conclusive 





|Decision After Submission 


the United States District Court for West- 


ern Missouri. 

The gefense was lack of jurisdiction 
of the person of the respondent in the 
court which entered the jdugment. 


After | 


hearing, in which a jury was waived, this | 


Gefense was sustained and the action dis- 
missed. The first suit was begun in a 
Missouri State court and removed to the 
district court. Respondent appeared spe- 
cially and moved to quash and dismiss for 
want of service. The court quashed the 
service, but refused to dismiss. An alias 
summons was issued and returned served, 
whereupon it again appeared specially, 
moved to set aside the service, quash fhe 
return, and dismiss the case for want of 
jurisdiction of its person. After a hear- 
ing on affidavits and briefs, the motion 
was overruled, with leave to plead within 
30 days. No plea having been filed within 
that period the cause proceeded and judg- 
ment was entered for the amount claimed 
Respondent did not move to set aside the 
judgment nor sue out a writ of error. 


Defense Based on 


Defective Service 
The ground of the motion made in the 


first suit is the same as that relied on as) 


a defense to this one, namely, that the 


respondent is an Iowa corporation, that it | 
never was present in Missouri, and that | 


the person served with process in the 
latter State was not such an agent that 


|service on him constituted a service on 
| the corporation. 


The petition objected to 
proof of these matters asserting that the 
Gefense constituted a collateral attack and 
a retrial of an issue settled in the first 
suit. The overruling of this objection and 
the resulting judgment for respondent are 
assigned as error. 

The petitioner suggests that Article IV, 
section 1 of the Constitution forbade the 
retrial of the question determined on re- 
spondent’s motion in the Missouri District 
Court; but the full faith and credit re- 
quired by that clause is not involved, since 
neither of the courts concerned was a 
State court. (Compare Cooper v. Newell, 
173 U. S. 555, 567; Supreme Lodge Knights 
of Pythias v. Meyer, 265 U. S. 30, 33.) 

The respondent, on the other hand, in- 
sists that to deprive it of the defense 
which it made in the court below, of lack 
of jurisdiction over it by the Missouri 
District Court, would be to deny the due 


process guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment; but there is involved in that 
doctrine no right to litigate the same 


question twice (Chicago Life Ins. Co. v. 
Cherry, 244 U. S. 25; compare York v. 
Texas, 137 U. S. 15). 


Appeal Not Taken From 


Ruling as to Jurisdiction 


The substantial matter for determination 
is whether the judgment amounts to res 
judicata on the question of the juris- 
diction of the court which rendered it over 
the person of the respondent. It is of no 
moment that’ the appearance was a spe- 


cial one expressly saving any submission | 
That fact would be} 


to such jurisdiction. 
important upon appeal from the judg- 
ment, and would save the question of the 
propriety of the court's decision on the 
matter even though after the motion had 
been overruled the respondent had pro- 
ceeded, subject to a reserved objection 
and exception, to a trial on the merits 
Harkness v. Hyde, 98 U. S. 476; Goldey 
v. Morning News, 156 U. S. 518; Toledo 
Rys. & Lt. Co. v. Hill, 244 U. S. 49; Hitch- 
man Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U. 
S. 229; Morris & Co. v. Skandinavia Ins 
Co., 279 U. S. 405. 

The special appearance gives point to 
the fact that the respondent entered the 
Missouri court for the very purpose of 
litigating the question of jurisdiction over 
its person. It had the election not to ap- 
pear at all. If, in the absence of ap- 
pearance, the court had proceeded to judg- 
ment and the present suit had been 
brought thereon, respondent could have 
raised and tried out the issue in the pres- 
ent action, because it would never have 
had its day in court with respect to juris- 
diction. Thompson v. Whitman, 85 U. S. 
457; Pennoyer v. Neff, 95 U. S. 714; Hart v. 
Sansom, 110 U. S. 151; Wetmore v. Kar- 
rick, 205 U. S. 141; Bigelow v. Old Domin- 
ion Copper Co., 225 U. S. 111; McDonald 
v. Mabee, 243 U. S. 90. 

It had also the right to appeal from the 


Auto Insurance A greement in Alabama 


To Secure Lower Rates Held Illegal 


Attorney General Declares Action Constitutes Rebate or 


~ 








Monto6mery, ALA., May 22. 


An agreement between the Southern Bell 
Telephone Co. and the C. M. Hunt Co., 
an agent for a casualty insurance com- 
pany, to secure for employes of the tele- 
phone company automobile liability and 
property damage insurance at 25 per cent 
less than manual rates constitutes a re- 
bate or discrimination and is illegal, At- 
torney General Thomas E. Knight Jr. has 
just held in an opinion to the State Super- 
intendent of Insurance, Charles C. Greer. 


Mr. Knight stated that it is the duty 
of Mr. Greer “to use such methods as he 


Discrimination 


may deem expedient and as the law pro-! 


vides to prevent such a contract.” 


Under the plan proposed the telephone 
company was to keep a list of applications 
and policies, make investigations of acci- 
dents, assist in making adjustments, main- 
tain @ safety organization, and advise in- 
sureds as to renewals. 
receive 15 per cent commission on the busi- 
ness. 


The agent was to) 


Mr. Knight quoted the Alabama anti- | 


rebate and antidiscriminatory laws relating 
to insurance as showing “a clear intent 
on the part of the Legislature to prevent 
rebates or discriminations in rates be- 
tween policyholders of the same class.” 

“It is true that an agent or officer of 
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decision of the Missouri District Court, as 
is shown by Harkness v. Hyde, supra, and 
the other authorities cited. It elected to 
follow neither of those courses, but, after 
having been defeated upon full hearing! 
in its contention as to jurisdiction, it took 
no further steps, and the judgment in 
question resulted. 


Of Cause Conclusive 


Public policy dictates that there be an| 
end of litigation; that those who have con- | 
tested an issue shall be bound by the re- | 
sult of the contest, and that matters once | 
tried shall be considered forever settled | 
as between the parties. We see no rea- 
son why this doctrine should not apply 
in every case where one voluntarily ap- 
pears, presents his case and is fully heard, 
and why he should not, in the absence of 
fraud, be thereafter concluded by the 
judgment of the tribunal to which he has 
submitted his cause. 


While this court has never been called 
upon to determine the specific question | 
here raised, several Federal courts have | 
held the judgment res judicata in like 
circumstances. Phelps v. Association, 112 
Fed. 453; affirmed on other grounds, 190 
U. S. 147; Moch v. Insurance Co., 10 Fed. 
696; Thomas v. Virden, 160 Fed. 418; 
Chinn v. Foster-Milburn Co., 195 Fed. 158 
And we are in accord with this view. 


Respondent relies upon National Ex- 
change Bank v. Wiley, 195 U. S. 257, but 





| it is not in point; for there it was shown, | 


not that the defendant in the judgment 
of the Ohio State court on which suit 
was brought had appeared and contested 
jurisdiction, but that an attorney with- 
out right or authority had assumed to ap- 
| pear and confess judgment on its behalf. 


Distinctions Pointed 


Out in Case Cited 


Bank of Jasper v. First National Bank, 
258 U. S. 112, cited by respondent, in- 
| volved a wholly different question from 
|that here presented. There a suit in 
equity was brought in a State court 
against both resident and nonresident de- 
fendants. Pursuant to State law con- 
structive service upon the nonresidents 
was made by publication. 


One of them, a Georgia bank, appeared 
specially and moved to quash the service. 
Its motion was overruled, and on appeal 
the Supreme Court of the State affirmed, 
holding that the purpose of the statute 
authorizing constructive service by publi- 
cation was merely to notify nonresidents 
of the pending suit so that they might, 
if they cared to do so, come into the case. 


It held that there was no right to quash 
the notice, but that the nonresident had 
its full right to object should the court 
thereafter commit an error against it. This 
court held that the special appearance 
for the purpose of quashing the notice 
of service did not amount to a general 
appearance. Subsequent proceedings in 
the State court, therefore, were taken 
without the presence of the bank and were 
not binding upon it unless the res to be 
affected was in Florida and subject to 
the control of the State court. That 
point was not litigated by the bank—it 
was not present. This court held there 
was not such res subject to the power 
of the State court, and therefore its judg- 
ment was not binding upon those who 
were not actual parties. 

The judgment is reversed and the cause 
remanded for further proceedings in con- 
formity with this opinion. 

Reversed. 


Ohio Court Reverses 
Order for Bus Line 


Denial of Certificate to Rail 


Subsidiary Set Aside 


CoLumMBus, OHIO, May 22. 
The Ohio Supreme Court on May 20 
reversed an order of the Public Utilities 


Commission granting a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity for intrastate bus 
operation by the White Star Bus Line 
Company and denying an application of 
the Pennsylvania General Transit Com- 
pany, subsidiary of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


Chief Justice Carrington T. Marshall 
dissented, and Justice Florence E. Allen 
did not participate in the decision. 


When the Commission's order was is- 
sued, Commissioner John W. Bricker dis- 
sented and wrote an opinion in which he 
contended that the certificate should have 
been granted to the Pennsylvania com- 
pany so as to permit it “to render service 
supplemental to its train service and in 
protection to the railroad against destruc- 
tive competition with 
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| 
STATE COMMISSIONER 


OF INSURANCE 
Battrmore, Mp., May 22.—William C. 


Walsh, of Cumberland, Md., assumed office 
May 6 as State Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of Maryland, under appointment 
from Governor Ritchie. The officers of 
the Insurance Department are in Balti- 
more. 


Mr. Walsh is a native of Cumberland, 
and 41 years of age. He was graduated 
from Mount St. Mary’s College in 1910, and 
received the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
from Catholic University in 1913. Mr. 
Walsh saw military service as a member 
of the Maryland National Guard on the 
Mexican border and was a first lieutenant 
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WILLIAM C. WALSH 


}in a machine gun company of the 113th 


such established | 


service.” | 


(A summary of the Commission's order 
and of Mr. Bricker’s opinion was printed 
in the issue of Dec. 9, 1930.) 

The Supreme Court also has reversed 
an order of the Commission in which the 
New York Central Railroad was denied 
permission to withdraw its agent at 
Georgesville. 


\ 











services for the insurance agent which in- 
ures to the benefit of the insurants,” Mr. 
Knight stated, “but there is nothing done 
by the insurants personally, which in any 
way would authorize a reduction in pre- 
mium. Apparently there is no privity 
between the company and insurants re- 
lating to such services. It is doubtful | 
under the law, if such services were ac-| 
tually performed by the insurants, a re- 
duction in premiums would be authorized 
But in this case, the services, admitting 
for the sake of argument that the same 
are substantial, are performed by a third 
party. 

“The effect of the transaction as I see 
it, is to set apart an artificial class com- 
prising the employes of the telephone com- 
pany who by virtue of their employment 
alone shall receive a material reduction in 
the amount of premiums on the policy 
outlined in your letter.” 

Mr. Knight declared that each case of 
this type must be decided on its own facts. 
Under the facts of this case he ruled that 
“the proposed plan creates an arbitrary 
class and makes a discrimination against 
other persons similarly situated with the 


| exception of the single fact of employment 


by the telephone company and that such 
employment furnishes no reasonable basis 
for the creation of a specially benefited 


the telephone company performs certain | class.” 





Infantry, U. S. A., serving in France. He 
returned to practice law in Cumberland. 

He was appointed to the bench in 1921 
as Associate Judge of the Fourth Judicial 
Circuit of Maryland, afterwards becoming 
chief judge of that court. From 1924 to 
1926 Mr. Walsh was a judge of the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals. In 1930 he re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Laws from 
Mt. St. Marys College. 


Hearing in Kansas 
Of Case Involving 
Gas Rates Continued 


Five Days Allowed Public 
Service Commission to 
File Answer to Amended 
Bill of Complaint 


Topeka, Kans., May 21.—Taking cog- 
nizance of Governor Harry H. Woodring's 
efiorts to bring about a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Kansas gas rate controversy 
with subsidiary utilities of the Cities Serv- 
ice Company, a_ three-judge statutory 
court has continued until June 25 a hear- 
ing of a case involving rates at El] Dorado. 


In announcing the continuance, Circuit 
Judge O. L. Phillips, of New Mexico, sit- 
ting with District Judge R. J. Hopkins, of 
the District of Kansas, and District Judge 
J. Foster Symes, of the District of Colo- 
rado, said the court was anxious to bring 
about a speedy determination of the case 
and that it would be expedited after 
June 25, because Governor Woodring 
might have something definite to offer 
on the proposed compromise rates. 


(Governor Woodring recently conferred 
in Washington with Henry L. Doherty, 
president of the Cities Service Company, 
and announced that an agreement might 
be reached to settle the controversy which 
has existed in Kansas for several years.) 

The Federal court allowed the Kansas 
Public Service Commission five days in 
which to file an answer to an amended 
bill of complaint filed by the Western 
Distributing Company, a Cities Service 
subsidiary, which seeks to enjoin the Com- 
missjon from interfering with the estab- 
lishment of a new schedule of rates at 
El] Dorado. 

The hearing on June 25, Judge Phillips 
said, will be on a preliminary issue of 
whether the gas company had exhausted 
its remedies before the Commission in an 
action in which the company several 
months ago was denied permission to es- 
tablish a new rate schedule. 


Fewer Accidents Occur 
On Connecticut Highways 


HartrorD, Conn., May 22 


A reduction in the number of persons 
killed and injured in street and highway 
accidents in Connecticut and a decrease 
in the total number of such accidefits 
were recorded in the first four months 
of 1931 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1930, according to statistics 
just made public by the State Motor Ve- 
hicle Department. 

Five less have been killed this year, 
the total being 109 as compared with 114 
laSt year. The number injured during 
the first four months of this year was 
2,970, as compared with 3,157 for the same 
period last year. Accidents totaled 4,518 
as against 5,407 in the same period of 1930. 

Automobile registrations this year were 
298,073 as compared with 295,188 last year. 


Texas Votes Two Bills 
On Insurance Regulation 








AusTIN, Tex., May 22. 
_ Two insurance regulatory bills have 
just been passed by the Texas Legislature. 


| One measure (S. 218), relating to invest- 


ments of domestic life insurance compa- 
nies, permits such insurers to invest a 
limited portion of their capital and sur- 
plus in stocks of corporations other than 
mining and manufacturing companies 
The other bill (S. 83), dealing with fees 
charged for examination of insurance 
companies, requires that the examinations 
shall be made by employes of the State 
Board of Insurance Commissioners and 


not by persons retained on contract for 
this work. 


Louisiana Imposes Fine 
On 28 Fire Insurers 


New Orveans, La., May 22. 


Fines have been imposed on 28 fire 
insurance companies for failure to file by 
April 1 information covering the experi- 
ence of 1930 operations in Louisiana, R. 
M. Walmsley, Chairman of the Louisiana 
Insurance Commission, has just an- 
nounced: 

Mines of $50 each were imposed upon 
three companies while 25 companies were 
eceessed #25 each. 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of each 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 
ganizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 


part-time employes), F: 


Tonawanda, N. Y., 1930 Pppulation, ——_ 
B 7 






























A Cc E F 
BAU DOUG oo vvc ce ccseisncesccrsscavess 147 277 $4,954,886 100.00 $727,277 $445,474 
Single-store independents .......... 121 190 3,642,506 73.51 591 830 319,705 

|; Chains (four or more units) ........ 18 72 1,177,295 23.76 123,213 100,932 
| All other types of organization...... 8 15 135,087 2.73 12,234 24.837 
Rensselaer, N. Y., 1930 Population, 11,223 

A B Cc D E F 
BE PROTO cokes cee cece eseccnsecees 197 196 $4,076,241 100.00 $384,073 $287,547 
Single-store independents .......... 172 121 2,509,257 61.56 278,372 173,261 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 10 42 702.766 17.24 41.862 59.294 
All other types of orgarfization...... ll 33 864.218 21.20 63,839 54,992 

Oneonta, N. Y., 1930 Population, 12,536 

A B c D E F 
All stores ..... ‘ Cdvevewoees 199 749 $10,947,949 100.00 $1,799,604 $1,077,834 
Single-store independents .......... 157 565 8,585,819 78.42 1 490,244 826.106 

| Chains (four or more units) ........ 34 156 1,804,112 16.49 208,37 206.988 
All other types of organization.. 8 28 558,018 5.09 100,987 44,740 
Cortland, N. Y., 1930 Population, 15,043 

A B Cc D E F 
OR See ° oes 219 721 $10,515.669 100.00 $1,827,129 $997,562 
Single-store independents .......... 170 534 8,016,979 76.24 1,500,847 763,869 
Chains (four or more units) 39 138 1.831.625 17.42 187.316 174,060 
All other types of organization 10 49 667,065 6.34 138,966 59.633 

Watervliet, N. Y., 1930 Population, 16,083 

A B Cc D E F 
All GUOTOS .nccsccvecss iw CeNeecees 160 121 $2,656,590 100.00 $383,349 $153,637 
Single-store independents .......... 142 78 1,801,788 67.82 352 682 93,186 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 16 35 648.414 24.41 26,792 49,290 
All other types of organization...... 2 8 206,388 7.77 3.875 11,161 

Fulton, N. Y., 1930 Population, 12,462 

A B Cc D E F 
BEL QUOTED occ inis eee svesccsencens 253 426 $6,877,951 100.00 $1,154,039 $526,801 
Single-store independents ...... 223 317 5,299,545 77.05 975,029 413,528 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 21 90 1,339,286 19.33 137,458 92,931 
All other types of organization... 9 19 249,120 3.62 41,552 20,342 

Oswego, N. Y., 1930 Population, 22,652 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores ivenasa . 448 740 $10,512,846 100.00 $1,863,125 $985 066 
Single-store independents 375 527 7,521,781 71.55 1,452,674 698 872 
Chains (four or more units) ..... 47 124 1,758,538 16.73 201.448 171 862 
All other types of organization...... 26 89 1,232,527 11.72 209,003 114,332 

Johnstown, N. Y., 1930 Population, 10,801 

A B Cc D E F 
All QtOTSS ....cseees ebesdives sands 187 371 $5,555.661 100.00 $1.049.921 $552,437 
Single-store independents ....... 158 261 3,859,736 69.48 746 825 389,861 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 12 43 625,125 11.25 70.854 60,527 
All other types of organization.... 17 67 1,070,800 19.27 232,242 102,049 

Lockport, N. Y., 1930 Population, 23,160 

A B Cc D E F 
BT). MNOS oc ccagessiesccess 328 949 $13,280,610 100.00 2.274.365 $1,342,597 
Single-store independents .......... 262 624 9.495.115 71.50 1,719,008 924,869 
Chains (four or more units) ..... 47 248 2.915.917 21.96 412.022 316,298 
All other types of organization...... 19 77 869.578 6.54 143.335 101,430 

Gloversville, N. Y., 1930 Population, 23,099 

A B c D E F 
All stores ; sak ie eS, ee Rein peal 321 1.035 $15,397,005 160.00 $2,697,871 $1,540.148 
Single-store independents 262 684 10,763,822 69.91 2,101,203 1.021.409 
Chains (four or more units) ...... . 230 2.836.439 18.42 359.561 307,707 
All other types of organization...... 14 121 1.796.744 11.67 237,107 211,032 

Derby, Conn., 1930 Population, 10,788 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores . a a ta 198 384 $5,843,290 100.00 $1.076.907 $536,062 
Single-store independents .. 172 298 4,862,158 83.21 943,305 444,427 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 18 68 741,336 12.69 70.413 69,879 
All other types of organization...... 8 18 239,796 4.10 63,189 21,756 

Lexington, Ky., 1930 Population, 45,736 

A B Cc D E F 
UE. CRORES: a asc iicartas er seesesii verses 827 3,842 $38,208,060 100.00 $4,994,797 $4,592,618 
Single-store independents 626 2,713 26,555,633 69.50 3,678,269 3,260,085 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 149 792 8,075,603 21.14 806,344 903,201 
All other types of organization.. on 337 3,577,454 9.36 510,184 429,332 

Louisville, Ky.. 1930 Population, 307,745 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores cas ‘ : ...3,968 16,392 $155 100.00 $20,103.915 $19.313.995 
Single-store independents ...... ..3,263 10,756 68.80 14,719,330 13,141,979 
Chains (four or more units) 575 4,253 38,187,371 24.54 3,405,643 4.602.247 
All other types of organization. 130 1,383 10,353,817 6.66 1,978,942 1,569,769 

Parsons, Ky., 1930 Population, 14,903 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores a Guba aaa ach eeee 312 662 $7.972.348 100.00 $1,341,491 $818,424 
Single-store independents 268 451 5.829.258 73.12 956,579 583,299 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 25 155 1,512,039 18.97 324,636 144,302 
All other types of organization...... 19 56 631,051 7.91 60,276 90,743 

Newton, Kans., 1930 Population, 11,034 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores ..... oi aie eins Pes sSbenee eau 129 600 $7,444,693 100.00 $1,257,528 $789,398 
Single-store independents ........ 99 411 5,457,189 73.30 1,029.725 601,390 
Chains (four or more units) ae 20 157 1,514,688 20.35 175.982 133,895 
All other types of organization.. 10 32 472.816 6.35 51,821 54,115 

Leavenworth, Kans., 1930 Population, 17,466 

A B Cc D E F 
PUR” Serer errr ee 388 945 $11,262,232 100.00 $1,473,739 $1,089,531 
Single-store independents ........ 341 709 8,613,842 76.49 1,160,689 779.577 
Chains (four or more units) ...... 30 126 1,326,899 11.78 147,344 164.400 
All other types of organization..... 17 110 1,321,491 11.73 165,706 145,554 

Chanute, Kans., 1930 Population, 10,277 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores ..... ay Teer Tere Ce 242 533 $6,380,984 100.00 $1,033,594 $524,577 
Single-store independents 201 366 4,718,248 73.94 751,194 366.839 
Chains (four or more units) 34 143 1,341,973 21.03 217,607 134,239 
All other types of organization...... 7 24 320,763 5.03 64,793 23,499 

Dodge City, Kans., 1930 Population, 10,059 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores .... Shek hne ewe 189 739 $10,267,121 100.00 $1,218,225 $1,057,895 
Single-store independents .......... 141 438 7,064,045 68.80 814,887 679,342 
Chains* (four or more units) ..... 30 200 2,135,242 20.80 251,288 220,047 
All other types of organization. 18 101 1,067,834 10.40 152,050 158,506 

Wichita Falls, Tex., 1930 Population, 43,690 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores sew ae ; 737 2.685 100.00 $4,471,259 $3,630,454 
Single-store independents 554 1,428 56.53 2,432,800 1,950,872 
Chains (four or more units) 135 942 31.56 1,484,705 1,194,904 
All other types of ofganization...... 48 315 ; 11.91 553,754 484,678 

Texarkana, Ark, and Tex., 1930 Population, 27.366 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores (imae heh eenen's 447 1,565 $16,895,977 100.00 $2,534,459 $1,777,392 
Single-store independents ....... 366 1,127 12,668,695 74.98 1,973,853 1,288,079 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 51 276 2,589,329 15.33 336,726 273,237 
All other types of organization 30 162 1,637,953 9.69 223,880 216,076 

Springfield, Mo., 1930 Population, 57,527 

A B Cc dD E . 

All stores r ‘ 874 2.828 $30,617,008 100.00 $5,077,724 $3,405,381 

Single-store independents 700 =2,032 22,424,398 73.24 4,041,593 2,515,723 

Chains (four or more units) 128 542 4.862.064 15.88 513,592 559.294 

All other types of organization. 46 254 3.330.546 10.88 522,539 330,364 
University City, Mo., 1930 Population, 25,809 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores ‘ 142 531 $6,625,873 100.00 $587,780 $706,182 
Single-store independents 118 381 4,742,238 71.57 433.577 517,579 
Chains (four or more units) 19 135 1,691,770 25.54 119,760 166,678 
All other types of organization ‘ 5 15 191,865 2.89 34,443 21.925 

Hannibal, Mo., 1930 Population, 22,761 

A B Cc E F 
All stores 328 214 $10,590,757 190.00 $1,798,665 $1 .062.907 
Single-store independents 277 669 7,666,566 72.39 1,377,944 794,217 
Chains (four or more units) 36 171 1,936,975 18.28 246,618 191,109 
All other types of organization 15 74 $87,216 9.33 174,103 107,581 

New Brunswick, N. J., 1930 Population, 34,555 

A B Cc D E F 
All steres eeaewes pia eae hele 631 1,561 $24,197,470 100.00 $3,623.324 $2,529,503 
inate re independents 518 1,035 17 289 71.31 2,826,044 1,711 341 
Chains (four or more units) 87 375 5,065,371 20 93 48) 647 559 726 
All other types of organization.. 26 151 1,876,810 7.76 309,633 258,436 

ql Providence, R. }., 1939 Population, 252,981 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores ..4.035 15.965 $172,716,868 100.00 $21,439,139 $22 318 121 
Single-store independents 3.313 10.318 111,634,042 64.64 15,040,991 14,643 900 
Chains (four or more units) aes eee 4.094 44,419,166 25.71 3.886.559 5 262 007 
All other types of organization... 211 1,553 16,663,660 9.65 2,511,679 2,412,214 

, Hagerstown, Md., 1930 Population, 30,861 

A B Cc E P 
All stores 518 1.738 8 207 oe ag a He ae . 6 ane 
Single-store independents 440 1,293 14,192.17 73.8 50,5 70.3) 
Chains (four or nore units) 44 252 2,648,595 13.79 275,224 268.245 
All other types of organization 34 193 2.365.465 12.31 233,633 237,986 

7 Chicopee, Mass., 1930 Population, 43,93¢ 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores gaa bereeenece 484 494 $8,237 .462 100.00 $925,675 $647,613 
Single-store independents ......... 436 356 6,661,807 80 87 756.449 492 488 
Chains (four or more units) 31 97 1.049.198 12,74 85,247 97.512 
All other types of organization. 17 41 526,457 6.39 83.863 57,613 

Ansonia, Conn., 1930 Population, 19,808 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores . ee 248 397 $6,435,795 100.00 $938 861 $552,839 
Single-store independents ....... 206 253 4,631 .900 71 97 766 534 381 450 
Chains (four or more units) 33 123 1,426,032 22.16 123 334 140 743 
All other types of organization.... 9 21 377,863 5.87 48,993 31,643 

Middletown, Conn., 1930 Population, 24,554 

4 B Cc D E F 
All stores - 317 1,051 $12,592,222 100 00 $1,957 098 $1,463,752 
Single-store independents 257 Lv § a ao 7 4 1 aie aoe 1 7 oH 
Chains (four or more units) 42 9° 2,224.2 7.67 70,049 2¢ 
All other types of organization i8 96 1,058,237 8.40 174,665 148,451 

; Faribault, Minn., 1930 Population, 12,767 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores , 205 560 $6,370 aes 100 oe $1 Hi rs oe HH 
Single-store independents. ......... 174 421 4,666,050 73.28 50,040 50) ¢ 
Chains (four or ana units) ...... 22 88 1,207 029 18.95 177 545 119 158 
All other types of organtzation...... 9 51 497,316 7.80 59.353 76,126 

Burlington, N. J., 1930 Population, 10,844 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores 232 358 $4,944,708 100.00 $833,598 $464.779 
Single-store independents 210 278 3,749,732 75,83 718,412 341,365 
Chains (four or moré units) 18 75 1 117,256 22.60 94 461 115,492 
All other types of organization...... 4 5 77,720 1.57 20,725 7,922 

South River, N. J., 1930 Population, 10,759 

A B Cc D E Fr 
All stores ‘ 169 160 $3,899.914 100.00 $863.021 $256,944 
Single-store independents 153 117 3,208,960 82.28 787.779 179 925 
Chains (four or more units) ; 11 24 494.413 12.68 15 683 42.914 
All other types of organization.... 5 19 196,541 5.04 59.559 34,105 

. Newton, Iowa. 1930 Population, 11,560 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores cov batehnaensceeeveeae 141 505 $7,378,268 100.00 $950 989 $6. 1,258 
Single-store independents .......... 114 351 5,417,287 73.42 654.656 516,150 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 21 127 1 538,547 20 89 246,015 147,293 
All other types of organization..... 6 27 422,434 5.73 30,318 33,815 

: Waterloo, Iowa, 1930 Population, 46,191 

A B Cc D E ¥ 
All stores . 601 2.659 $28,903,073 100.00 $3,672,670 $3,336,558 
Single-store independents 475 1,506 18,049,432 62.45 2,416,721 1,930,298 
Chains (four or more units) 92 944 8,467,163 29.30 1,009,007 1 128,872 
All other types of organization 34 209 2.386.478 8.25 246,942 277.388 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, 1930 Population, 56,097 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores - 829 2.985 $34,788,249 100.00 $5,039 291 $4,013,880 
Single-store independents 638 1,976 24 118,220 69.33 3,544,370 2.665 129 
Chains (four or more units) 144 717 4,221,767 20 75 1 024 588 944,216 
All other types of organization 47 292 3,450,916 9.92 470,333 404,535 

Davenport, Lowa, 1930 Population, 60,75! 

A B Cc D E F 
pT MPTP eT erTe, Vive Perey TTliyyT 927 4.187 $43,698,841 100.00 $5,911,075 $5,368,244 
Single-store independents .......... 711 2,266 24,294,744 55.60 3,509,904 2,799,598 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 155 1,137 10,673,350 24.42 1,346,413 1,388,650 
All other types of organization...... 61 784 8,730,747 19.98 1,054,758 1,179,996 

; Ames, Iowa, 1930 Population, 10,261 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores .. 185 523 $6,945,026 100.00 $919,677 $666 267 
Single-store independents .........+. 137 334 4,601,248 66.25 511,059 442,127 
Chains (four or more units) coscee 20 139 1,726,175 24.86 263,185 150,483 

|All other types of OFZArIZAtiON. soe. 18 50 6. it2e 8.89 145.433 73,657 


| 


Tnter-Southern 


Life Co. Surplus 
| Ts $1,782,555 


Amount Declared Adequate 
To Protect Policyholders 

| By Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Kentucky 


FRANKFORT, Ky., May 22, 


The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Bush W. Allin, announced May 21 the re- 
sults of the recent convention examination 
of the Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co., 
of Louisville, Ky. Surplus to policyholders 
was shown to be $1,782,555.55, consisting 
of $1,032,555.55 capital stock and $750,000 
unassigned surplus. 


In a letter to Cary G. Arnett, president 
of the company, Mr. Allin said: 


“I am sending you herewith copy of re- 
port of examination of the Inter-Southern 
Life Insurance Co., made under the di- 
rection of the Commitee on Examinations 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners and participated in by the 
States of Arkansas, Indiana, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 


“This report shows that after providing 
for what the examiners consider a suffi- 
cient reserve for depreciation in the value 
of assets, your company has an adequate 
surplus for the protection of its policy- 
holders. After giving effect to the recent 
change in the capital structure, this pro- 
tection to policyholders consists of: Cap- 
ital, $1,032,555.55, and surplus, $750,000.” 

The condensed financial statement of 
the company, as shown in the examina- 
tion report, is as follows: 





j ASSETS 
Loans secured by@pirst mortgages 

CM YOR GOUDGE oes ccscsexccusves $2,013,220.36 
| Bonds and stocks aa -eeee  9,831,104.22 
Cash in banks and in office.... 141,058.11 
Real estate, including home of- 

TOD WUNRND ne cawscvccss sconces 4.978,857.53 
Loans to policyholders .... as 4,537.354.83 
Loans on collateral securities.... 63,543.23 
Net premiums in course of col- 

lection igs Uivprewehces aden 523.810.14 
Interest and rents due and ac- 

BE, Sus wusewe bids Kok meer een 85,902.59 
ek ee 18,392.32 


eae MON sui ota aeeeeicees $22,193,243.33 
LIABILITIES 
Policyholders’ reserves and funds 
covering value of all outstand- 
ing policies + $19,010,134.74 


Reserve for all other liabilities. . , 825,525.03 
| Special reserve for investment 
| fluctuation and general contin- 
|, MAIN: <:s'5-0< «as cececsaaeeaeean 575,028.01 
Capital stock ........ $1,032,555.55 
Unassigned surplus... 750,000.00 
Surplus to protect policy- 
RUMRONY Sap elney dkeos ceases 1,782,555.55 


| To balance assets $22,193.243.33 


Candy Excise Tax Applied 
To Sale of Sweet Chocolate 


(Continued from Page 6.] 


Lead Co. v. United States, 252 U. S. 140, 
146. We see no reason for rejecting that 
construction. 


Separate Classification 

| The court below found support for its 
decision in the fact that various tariff and 
| revenue acts have separately classified 
candy and chocolate, and respondents 
make the point here. But it is to be noted 
| that in none of the acts cited does the 
word candy appear alone, as in the present 
statute In the earlier tariff acts the 
duty was laid on “sugar candy.” See Act 
of Aug. 10, 1790, 1 Stat. 180; Act of June 
7, 1794, 1 Stat. 390. In those of Aug. 5, 
1909, 36 Stat. 11; Oct. 3, 1913, 38 Stat. 
114; and Sept. 21, 1922, 42 Stat. 858, which 
|may be taken as typical, a duty was im- 
| posed on importations of “sugar candy 
and all confectionery not specially pro- 
| Vided for” at one rate, and by a differ- 
ent paragraph, on chocolate, at a differ- 
ent rate. The differences in rate made 
|classification necessary; and as the cacao 
bean is not produced in the United States 
and sugar is, that fact may be taken to 
account in a tariff act for the differences 
|both in rate and classification. But a 
difference in composition, relatively minor 
so far as it has any bearing on the gen- 
|eral character of the product or its use, 
is of little moment in determining whether 
the product falls within or without a 
Single class of luxuries taxed, for reve- 
nue only, at a single rate. Similarly, rul- 
ings of the Department of Agriculture 
setting up standards under the Pure Food 
Laws for the composition of various types 
of confectionery, including sweet choco- 
late, throw no light on the present prob- 
lem 

Nor do we think of significance the fact 
relied upon here and by the court below 
that statements inconsistent with the 
conclusion which we reach were made to 
committees of Congress or in discussions 
on the floor of the Senate by Senators 
who were not in charge of the bill. For 
reasons which need not be restated, such 
individual expressions are without weight 
in the interpretation of a statute. See 
Duplex Co. v. Deering, 254 U. S., 443, 474; 
Lapina v. Williams, 232 U. S. 178, 90; 
United States v. Freight Ass’n, 166 U. S. 
290, 318. 

Reversed. 


State Rule Bars Federal 
Claim Based on Judgment 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


ment, but merely from having an execu- 
tion in the form provided by State law. 

It is argued on behalf of the United 
States that the five-year period is not 
binding upon the State of Idaho, and 
therefore the adoption of the statute does 
not affect the Federal Government in re- 
spect of the time of issuance of the writ. 
We find no decision of the Supreme Court 
of Idaho exempting the sovereign from 
the provisions of the statute, nor does 
examination of other cognate sections of 
the Idaho Compiled Statutes disclose any 
matter which would indicate such a pur- 
pose. We think that in the interest of 
uniformity, and in the absence of either 
express State decision or provision by 
Congress to the contrary, the statute is 
to be held applicable to all plaintiffs seek- 
ing to avail themselves of the writ of 
execution therein provided, including the 
United States. 

The judgment must be reversed. 


Volunteer Fireman Allowed 
Compensation Benefits 





LANSING, MIcH., May 22, 

A bill (H. 69) amending the definition 

of “employe” under the Workmen's Com- 

pensation Act of Michigan to include 

members of volunteer fire departments 
has become law. 


WANTED 


retired 
foreign 


VETERAN—Preferably emergency 
officer who has seen service in 
combat outfit—for executive position in 
veteran's organization Must be_  ac- 
quainted with World War veteran affairs. 
College graduate preferred. 


Pe. O. BOX 1383 Washington, D. C. 
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Two Railroads 
Are Denied Right 
To Reduce Rates 


Fear of Motor Competition | 
Held No Justification by) 
I. C. C. for Adoption of | 
Preferential Tariffs 





Plans of the Norfolk Southern and At-| 
lantic Coast Line railroads to cut freight | 
rates on leaf tobacco 11 cents per 100] 
pounds from points in North Carolina to 
Norfolk and Richmond, Va., to meet com-| 
petition of motor trucks operating in the 
territory, have just been disapproved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. (I. 
& S. Docket No. 3559.) 

The Commission held that the proposed 
reduction in rates would be unduly prefer- 
ential to Norfolk and Richmond, and un-| 
duly prejudicial to Newport News and 
other points. Suspended schedules pro- 
posing the new rates were ordered can- 
celed by the Commission. 

“If permitted to become effective,” said 
the Commission’s report, “the proposed 
rate would result in undue and unwar- 


ranted rate disadvantage to Newoprt 
News, with irreparable injury to that 
point as a port of call, and in a rate 


advantage to Norfolk and Richmond, 
which the evidence fails to justify. 

“The schedules proposed would give 
Richmond a decided preference and ad- 
vantage over all her neighbors based 
solely upon a fear that truck competition 
may hereafter deprive respondents of to- 
bacco tonnage they now enjoy. Abso- 
lutely no present truck competition to 
Richmond is shown. Before we come to 
consider the question whether this dif-| 
ference in rates will gwork an undue| 
preference, the carriers Seeking to justify 
a disruption of the existing relationship | 
should show that the competition they rely | 
upon is genuine. Interstate Com. Comm. 
v. Chicago G. W. Ry., 209 U. S. 108, 119. 

“The actual effect of the proposed rate 
uvon Smithfield and other origin points 
is not clearly shown, but we are not con- 
vinced that the reduced rate would not 
be productive of undue prejudice to those 
points. Rates proposed to meet competi- 
tion with other carriers which result in 
the undue prejudice of any shipper or 
any locality, or which go beyond genuine 
competition, are unlawful. The Missouri 
River-Nebraska Cases, 40 I. C. C. 201, 259; 
Glass and Glassware to Interstate Points, 
98 I C. C. 83; and Lincoln Gas Coal Co. 
v. B. & O. R. R. Co., 88 I. C. C. 379.” 


‘Test’ Step ‘Tiken | 
In Rail Unification 


Three Western Lines Declare | 


Views of I. C. C. Are Met 
| 

The proposal of the Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific, and the Oregon-| 
Washington Railroad and Navigation | 
Company to acquire jointly that portion of | 
the Longview, Portland & Northern Rail- 
way between Vader Junction and Long-| 
view Junction, Oreg., is seen as a “test” | 
step in the unification of railroads in con- | 
nection with terminal unification, accord- | 
ing to a brief just filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. (Finance Docket | 
No. 8484.) 

“The proposed acquisition,” said the 
brief, “meet with the Commission’s views | 
as announced in its consolidation order 
concerning the unification of terminals, 
as it will operate to admit the trunk lines 
to the Longview terminals on equal 
terms and to give industries at Longview 
access to all lines with freedom from 
switching charges. 

“Tested as a step in unification of rail- 
roads into a limited number of systems, 
the application has merit,” it was stated. 

The line of railway to be acquired is 
connected at its northerly and southerly 
termini with the Northern Pacific. It lies 
along the westerly side of the Cowlitz 
River and is substantially parallel with 
the Northern Pacific, which lies along the 
easterly side of the river. The Great 
Northern and the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad and Navigation Company each 
have equal joint use for 999 years of the 
Northern Pacific connection, and the right 
to operate thereover. 

It is proposed to purchase the line for 
$4.191,939.29, plus the actual cost of cer- 
tain additions and betterments. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific also filed application with the Com- 
mission for authority to acquire a one-| 
fourth interest in the section sought by | 
the three other carriers, and it was agreed | 
between all the parties that the Milwau- | 
kee could share in the line on condition | 
that the first three lines be permitted to 
share with the Milwaukee in the competi- 
tive traffic resulting from the milling on 
the L. P. & N. of lumber and lumber 
products. 


Freisht Rate Cuts 
Held Incongruous 


Commissioner Lewis Comments 
That Trend Is Upward 


The first official comment made by an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner upon 
proposed railroad freight rate increases 
is that of Commissioner Ernest I. Lewis 
in 2 concurring opinion attached to a 
Commission decision denying the propo- 
sal of southern carriers for a freight rate | 
reduction on cast iron pipe and fittings | 
from Birmingham and Chattanooga to) 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports for coast- 
wise movement to North Atlantic ports. 
(I. & S. Docket No. 3539.) 


_In his opinion, attached to the ma- 
jority report made public May 22, the 
Commission said, “my concurrence is 


based on the record in this case, but be- 
yond that is the fact that at this particu- | 
lar time carriers are asserting that in-| 
creases in rates all over the country are 
necessary to maintain stability, service 
and credit. 

“In the face of such declaration, the pro- 
posal of carriers to cut their rates 50 per 
cent. and particularly when the present 
rates prevoi! ‘ower-rated  territor: 
seems incongruous.” 

Members of the Commission. when in- 
formed of the carriers’ proposal to ask for 
a freight rate increase to add from $400.- 
000.000 to $500,000,000 to their revenues to 
stabilize railroad credit, declined to com- 
ment upon the matter beyond the asser- | 
tion that the application for an increase, 
when made. will be considered by the 
Commission on its merits, after full hear- 
ing and argument. Both the railroad and | 
the shipper side of the question will be} 
looked into thoroughly before any change 
is made in the present rate situation, it 
was declared. 


Swiss Watch Trade Declines 
Jobless workers in the Swiss watch in- 
dustry have increased to “disconcerting 
figures.” Trade in cheap and fancy 
watehes has declined. The government | 


has been requested to aid. (Department 
of Commerce.) 





‘Ma jor Robberies 
Of Mails Fewer 


Transatlantic, 


| Irish ports. 


| Switching systems at 


Some of Participants Are in 
Custody, With Others 
Being Pursued 


i THE period of nearly 11 months 
since the beginning of the present 
fiscal year only six cases of major 
depredations against the mails ve 
occurred, according to information just 
made available by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Six of the participants in these crimes 
have been apprehended and clues as 
to others are being pursued with a view 
to early arrests. ‘ Criminals, it was 
pointed out, seem to be learning that 
they can not molest the United States 
mails without facing almost certain ap- 
prehension. 

Late figures on petty depredations on 
the mails are not available yet. The 
number fluctuates from month to month, 
having various trends over different pe- 
riods. In more than 90 minor thefts 
of this character committed in the fiscal 
year 1930, a total of only $11,508.96 was 
obtained. In the fiscal year 1929, the 
loss from this class of depredations, it 
was pointed out, was only $9,055.74. 

The major mail robberies committed 
during the period in question included 
the holdup of a mail train in Cali- 
fornia and the holdup of a railway 
postal clerk at Washington, D. C. In 
the latter case only mutilated cur- 
rency was secured by the bandits and 
subsequently thrown away. The bandits 
in both cases have been arrested. 


Traffie Agreements 


Of Several Shipping 
Lines Are Approved 


Gulf, and 
West Coast Services Are 


Involved in New Accords | 


On Joint Shipments 


Approval of several rate compacts 
among shipping lines has just been an- 
nounced by the Shipping Board. The 
Board's announcement of the accords fol- 
lows in full text: 


1522—Spanish Transatlantic Line (Com- 
pania Trasatlantica) with Nelson Steam- 
ship Company: Memorandum of an 
agreement providing for through move- 


|importation of bituminous coal, with the 


| able to sell 





|}and the company’s engineer recommended | 


ment of shipments of canned fish, canned | 


goods and dried fruit from Pacific Coast 


ports of call of Nelson to designated Span- | 


ish ports, with transhipment at New York. 
Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates and are to be apportioned be- 
tween the lines on an equal basis, each 
carrier to absorb one-half the cost of 
transhipment out of its proportion of the 
through rate. 


1541—Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 
with Oriole Lines: Through billing ar- 
rangement covering movement of ship- 
ments from Pacific Coast ports of call of 
Dollar to specified United Kingdom and 
Through rates are to be based 
on direct line conference rates and are 
to be apportioned equally between the 
lines, each of which is to assume one-half 
the cost of transhipment at New York. 

1540—Spanish Transatlantic Line (Com- 
pania Trasatlantica) 
Memorandum of through billing arrange- 
ment covering shipments of canned fish, 


| 
| 


|slope was retarded by means of a con- 
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First Railroad 
In United States 
To Be Abandoned 


Tracks in Pennsylvania on 
Which ‘Stourbridge Lion’ 
Made Its Pioneer Trip to 
Go Out of Service 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
United States. The war interrupted the | 


result that in 1814 there was a serious coal 
shortage in Philadelphia. | 

William and Maurice Wurts, of Finnish 
ancestry, then residents of Philadelphia, 
and engaged in the dry goods business, 





had heard from Indians in the vicinity oi 
Nazareth, Pa., that “stone coal” would 
burn, and conceived the idea of supplying 
the existing shortage by the mining and 
marketing of this type of fuel. 
Accordingly, after several years of ex- 
ploration work, the Wurts brothers bought 
coal lands in the vicinity of Carbondale, 
and by the use of sleds and rafts on the 
Lackawaxen River, transported about 100 
tons of anthractie to Philadelphia. While 
the coal, the Philadelphia 
market was not considered favorable, and 
the brothers turned their attention to) 
New York City. 
Canal Company Formed 


Authority was received from the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Legislatures au- 
thorizing the brothers to canalize the 
Lackawaxen River to make good descend- 
ing navigation, and the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company was formed to 
open communication by canal between the 
Delaware and Hudson rivers. 

About that time George Stephenson, 
English engineer, invented the steam loco- 
motive, and in April, 1827, John B. Jervis, 
chief engineer for the canal company, was 
commissioned to survey a route for a rail- 
road across the Moosic Mountain between 
Carbondale and the canail’s terminus at 
Honesdale. 

Following the survey, Mr. Jervis re-| 
ported that “horsepower” was out of the 
question for pulling the coal cars up the 
858-foot slope of Moosic Mountain, and/ 
recommended the use of stationary steam 
engines set on three inclines, to pull the 
cars by means of chains. 

The descent on the opposite side of the} 


trivance of inclines and stationary en- | 
gines. For 10 miles the route was level, 


use of steam locomotives for the motive 
power over that stretch. 


Rails Capped With Iron 


The suggestions were adopted by the! 
company and the road built, the rails 
consisting of wooden pieces capped with 
rolled iron strips. Several locomotives, | 
among them the “Stourbridge Lion,” the 
“America,” the “Delaware” and the “Hud- 
son” were purchased from Mr. Stephenson 
in England. | 

Although the “America” was the first 
locomotive to arrive in the United States, 
the “Stourbridge Lion” made the first run | 
on American soil. 

Following the trial trip, however, it was 
seen that the rails were not of sufficient 
strength to support the weight of the 
locomotive, and it was stored for several | 
years until the entire road was strength- | 
ened to bear its weight. Later, however,| 
the road was operated for the transporta- | 

| 
| 





tion of anthracite to the canal and thence 


with Quaker Line:| to New York City. 


Effect of Motor Competition 
As the first steam railroad displaced 






New York 


California 
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Decisions on Radio 
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Maine 


DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 22. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on tiat 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


the State of New 


York, a; Californi 


U S of A Treas 339s 


Ap plications 


And New Petitions Are Announced 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion on pending applications and exami- 


canned goods and dried fruit from Pacific| the sleds and rafts used to transport coal| ners’ reports were made public May 22 as 


Coast ports of call of Quaker Line to! from Carbondale to Philadelphia and New 


designated Spanish ports, with tranship- 
ment at New York. Through rates under 
the agreement are to be based on direct 
line rates, of which each carrier is to re- 
ceive one-half and absorb one-half of the 
cost of transhipment. 

1542—Coast Transportation Company 
with Tosco Steamship Line, Inc.: Records 
arrangement for movement of shipments 
on through bills of lading and joint rates 





York, the latest form of transportation, 
the motor truck has now filled the place | 
of the railroad, according to Examiner 
Weed. 

“A few years ago,” said the examiner, | 


/“the railroad in question was handling) 
| considerable quantities of milk and a large | 


between Houston, Tex., and Mobile, Ala.,| 


and Pensacola, Fla., with transhipment 
at New Orleans. Joint rates as mutually 
agreed upon by the parties are to be no 
higher than the class rates specified in 
the agreement and are to be apportioned 
60 per cent to Tosco Steamship Line and 
40 per cent to Coast Transportation Com- 
pany. On westbound business Coast 
Transportation Company is to absorb cost 
of transhipment at New Orleans out of its 


tonnage of mine props for use in the coal} 
mines. Now, however, the trucks are! 
handling all traffic of these classes. They! 
are also hauling a large part of the coal. | 
It was testified that one-third of the coal 


|for Honesdale is now handled by truck, | 
| that 6,000 tons were hauled to that bor- 


proportion of the through rates. and on! 
eastbound business Tosco Steamship Line! 


is to assume the expense of transferring 
shipments. Tosco line is also to absorb 
wharfage charges at Houston and cost of 
storedoor or industry track pick-up and 
delivery at that port. The agreement is 
terminable upon 30 days’ written notice by 
either party. 


Allotment Is Approved 
For River and Harbors 


The Secretary of War has approved the 
following allotment for rivers and harbors: 
Missouri River, $1,900,000; $1,500,000 for 
continuing and expediting the work of 
improvement to secure a six-foot naviga- 
tion from Kansas City to the mouth; and 


ough in 1929 and it was estimated that 
8,000 tons were so hauled in 1930.” | 
SR tS ve a abe | 

| 

| 


Straits Setthements Ordinance 


An ordinance approved by the Legis- 
lative Council on Jan. 26, 1931, prohibits 
the sale, advertisement for sale or impor- 
tation into the Straits Settlements of cos- 
metics containing lead or any compound 
thereof. (Department of Commerce.) 


Decisions in Raihwvay Rate Cases 


follows: 

Applications granted: 

KSMR. Sante Maria Radio, Santa Maria, 
Calif., granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment to conform to General 
Orders 91 and 111. 

WDWF-WLSI, Dutee Wilcox Flint & Lincoln 
Studios, Inc., Providence, R. I.. granted con- 
struction permit to make change in equip- 
ment to conform to General Orders 91 and 
111, decreasing maximum rated power of 
equipment from 500 to 100 w. 

KGHI, Berean Bible Class, First Baptist 
Church, Little Rock, Ark., granted construc- 
tion permit to make changes in equipment 
to conform to General Orders 91 and 111, 
decreasing rated power of equipment from 
250 to 100 w. 

WHMN, Holt Rowe Broadcasting Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va., granted construction permit 
to install new equipment to conform to Gen- 
eral Orders 91 and 111. 

Wash., 


KXRO, KXRO, Inc., Aberdeen, 





granted modification of construction permit | 
to install equipment authorized by original | 


permit at Morck Hotel, Aberdeen, Wash., in- 
stead of at corner of H and Heron Streets, 
Aberdeen, Wash., also to move studio to new 
location, and extend completion date from 
May 16, 1931, to 40 days from this date. 
WKZQ, WKZO, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., 


And New Complaints Are Announced 





The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on May 22 made public proposed reports | 
of its examiners in rate cases, which are 


| summarized as follows: | 


No. 24113.—Mid-Central Fish Company v. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. Carload shipment of fresh fish from 
Bayfield, Wis., to Kansas City, Mo., found not 


$400,000 for carrying on operations !misrouted. Complaint dismissed. 
ore ’ S per- . oe 
tainin Ss jlizati No. 24020.—Swift & Company v. Canadian 
g to stabilization and control of the | pacific Railway. Claims for refrigeration 


river between Kansas City and Sioux City, 
especially at Palermo, Parksville and Rush- 
Ville Bends, where the - work already in- 
stalled is in danger of being outflanked 
by the unstabilized river adjacent thereto. 

The progress of improvement now ac- 
complished renders the provision of addi- 
tional funds advisable to meet payments 
on existing contracts, and to undertake 
and carry on stabilization operations, espe- 
cially important in the interests of pro- 
moting completion of the project below 
Kansas City, and advancement of the 
project above Kansas City.—Issued by the 
Department of War. 


Ruling for New York 
In Lighterage Case 


Annual Report of Port Author- 
ity Admitted as Evidence 


New York, N. Y., May 22.—At the hear- 
ing today in the New Jersey-New York 
harbor lighterage rate case, before the ex- 
aminers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission, Examiner Earl M. Steer an-| 
nounced that the annual report of the| 
Port of New York Authority for 1930 would 
be admitted as evidence and that ex- 
cerpts from the 1929 report and other 
material contained in a Port Authority 


booklet also would be admitted. 
It was ruled that Charles. E. Bell, of 


Washington, D. C., who has testified three | 


days, would not be compelled to produce 
specific rate questions when referring to 
railroad operations. 

Mr. Bell continued his testimony on the 
Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Rochester and Louisville, to indicate 
they were necessery parts of handling 
freight but just as expensive as lighterage 
and carfloat service, if not more so, and 
at the same time were absorbed in the 
regular rate of the railroads. 





charges on frozen meat, in carloads, from cer- 
tain points in Canada to San Francisco, Calif., 
found barred by the statute of limitation. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23916.—Apache Powder Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rates 
on ground peanut hulls, in carloads, from 
Hugo and Durant, Okla., and Dublin, Tex., 
to Curtiss, Ariz.. found unreasonable and rate 


;charged from Hugo found to have been in- 


| 
| 





applicable. Reasonable rates prescribed and 
reparation awarded. 

No. 24035.—Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lynchburg, Va. v. Seaboard Air Line 
Railway: Rate charged on lumber, in carloads, 
from Vimont, Fla., to Edenton, N. C., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 22416 and related cases.—Virginia Live 
Stock Growers and Shippers v. Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway: 

Rates on livestock, in carloads, from points 
of origin in Virginia and West Virginia to! 
destinations in trunk-line territory, found un- | 
reasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed and 
reparation awarded. 

Proposed increased rates on livestock, in car- 
loads, from points in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia to eastern markets found not justified. 
Suspended schedules ordered cancelled and 
proceeding discontinued. 

No. 24079.—Lynchburg Chamber of 
merce v. Seaboard Air Line Railway: 

1. Rate charged on one carload of lumber 
from Judd Siding, N. C., to Ampthill, Va., 
found inapplicable. Applicable rate found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded 

2. Rate charged on one carload of lumber 
from Kipling, N. C., to Ampthill, Va., found 
unreasonable Reparation awarded ; 

The Commission also made _ public 
finance decisions which are summarized 


as follows: 

F. D. No. 8545.- 
izing the Michigan Central 
pany to abandon, and the New York Central 
Railroad Company to abandon operation of 
61,-mile pert of a branch line of railroad in 


Com- 


issued author- 
Railroad Com- 


Certificate 


Antrim and Charlevoix Counties, Mich. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8756, 
authorizing the Big Sandy & Cumberland 
Railroad Company to abandon part of a line 
oi rai-road 14 Buchanan County, Va., ap- 
proved 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8814, au- 
thorizing the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
|} pany to issue in reimbursement for capital 





expenditures not 
year 4', per cent 


exceeding $20,000,000 of 3- 
gold notes, to be sold at 
not less than 985, per cent of par and ac- 
crued interest, and the proceeds used for 
additions and betterments, to pay maturing! 


obligations and bank loans, and for other 
corporate purposes, approved. 

Second supplemental report and order in 
F. D. No. 5601, authorizing the Minneapolis, 
Northfield and Southern Railway to extend 
for a period of not less than one nor more 
than five years from Sept. 1, 1931, the matur- 
ity date of not exceeding $250,000 of 5-year 
convertible 6 per cent gold notes, previous 
reports 111 I. C. C. 602 and 743, approved. 

The Commission also made public a de- 
cision in a rate case which is summarized 
as follows: 


I. & S. Docket No. 3539.—Proposed rates on 


granted modification of construction permit 
approving transmitter and studio locations, 
slight change in equipment; extend com- 
mencement date from March 30 to May 15, 
1931, and completion date from June 30 to 
Sept. 15, 1931. 


KRMD, Robert 
granted authority 
quency control. 


M. Dean, Shreveport, La., 
to install automatic fre- 


WORC-WEPS, Alfred Frank Kleindienst, 
Worcester, Mass., granted authority to in- | 
stall automatic frequency control. 


KFSD, Airfan Radio Corporation. Ltd., San 
Diego, Calif.. granted authority for direct 
measurement of antenna input. 

KGKL, KGKL, Inc., San Angelo, Tex., 
granted license covering new equipment, 1,370 
k¢., 100 w., unlimited. 

KMED, Mrs. W. J.. Virgin, Medford, Oreg.. 
granted license covering new equipment and 


| increase in power, 1.310 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 


KFJY, C. S. Tunwall, Fit. Dodge, Iowa, 
granted license covering changes in equip- 
ment 1,310 kc., 100 w. shares with KWCR and 
KFGQ. 

WRR, City of Dallas, 
granted license covering 
ment 1,280 ke., 500 w. unlimited. 

WLBG, Robert Allen Gamble, Petersburg, 
Va., granted license covering new equipment 


Tex., Dallas, Tex., 
changes in equip- 


| 1,200 ke., 100 w., 250 w. LS., unlimited. 


| license covering 


cast iron pipe and fittings, in carloads, from | 
Birmingham, Ala., and points grouped there- | 
with, and Chattanooga, Tenn., to certain Vir- | 


ginia, South Atlantic, and 
coastwise movement beyond, * and through 
North Atlantic ports found not justified. 
Schedules ordered cancelled and proceeding 
discontinued. 


Rate Complaints 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 


No. 23093.—Farmers Union Co-Operative 
Association, Arnold, Nebr., et al., Vv. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Unjust and 
unreasonable rates on gasoline and other 
petroleum products from points in Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Missouri to destinations in Ne- 
braska and Wyoming. Ask for cease and 
desist order, 
reasonable rates and reparation 

No. 24440—The Cleveland Wire Spring 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, v. The Ann Arbor 
Railread, Against rates based on classifica- 
tion tor “Irog and Steel Boxes, set up, not 
nested as applied, in the absence of specifica- 
tion provisions, to shipments of iron and 


Gulf ports for 


The! 


the establishment of just and / 


WJAG, The Norfolk Daily 
Va., granted license 


News, Norfolk, 
covering changes in 
equipment and change in location of trans- 
mitter 1,060 ke., 1 kw., limited. 

KGIZ, Grant City Park Corp., Grant City, 
Mo. granted license covering changes in 
equipment and increase in power; 1,500 kc., 
100 w. unlimited. 

KVL, KVL, Inc., Seattle, Wash., granted 
changes in equipment and 
change in location of transmitter and studio; 
1,370 ke., 100 w., shares with KFBL. 

WSYR, WMAC, Clive B. Meredith, Syracuse, 
N. Y., granted license covering consolidation of 
stations WSYR and WMAC: relocation of 
transmitter and main studio locally, and 
changes in equipment 570 kc., 250 w., un- 
limited. 

WBT, Station WBT, Inc., 
granted license covering 
ment 1,080 ke., 5 kw., unlimited. 

KFAC, Los Angeles Brdestg. Co., Culver 
City, Calif., granted renewal of license, 1,300 
ke., 1 kw., half time. 

KMTR, KMTR Radio Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif., granted license covering relocation of 
studio and transmitter locally; installation of 
new equipment and temporary use of old 
equipment as auxiliary, 570 ke. 500 w., un- 
limited. 

WBAA, Purdue, 
granted authority 
night to 
May 21, 

W10XAO, National Brdestg. Co., Chciago, I1l., 
granted authority to operate transmitter from 
May 18 to 21, at 222 N. Bank Drive 

WI10XAL, W2XCZ, National Brdestg. Co., 
New York City, granted authority to operate 
these transmitters May 18 to 24, inclusive. 

W2XDA, Atlantic Brdestg. Corp., New York 
City, granted authority to use this station on 
May 20, 1,544 ke., 50 w., aboard Tug “Paul 
Card Also to use this transmitter for 
period May 21 to 23, on 1,554 ke., 50 w. 

Eastern Air Transport, granted license for 
transmitter installed in plane NC-985-V. 

WIBWY, Isaiah Creaser, Trustee, Spring- 
field Radio Assn., Springfield, Mass., granted 
authority to use amateur Station at tem- 
porary location, Bowles Airport, Agawam 
Mass., in connection with Army Air Maneu- 
vers between May 20 and June 1, for com- 
munication with amateurs only. 


Charlotte, S. C., 
changes in equip- 


University, 
to use 1 
take oscillograms 


Lafayette, Ind., 
kw. after mid- 
for 10 days from 


Aeronautical Radio Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio: 
| S ; hio; 
| —-* Ky.: Chicago; Nashville, Tenn 

nte construction ermit t 
communication. . — 


steel factory bins, L. C. L., Cleveland to Des | 


Moines, St. Louis, Denver, Stony Island, Ill., 
Milwaukee and Pittsburgh as unjust and un- 
reasonable, to the extent they exceeded Ist 
Class, L. C. L., and 4th Class, C. L., Min. 
16,000, subject to Rule 34. Ask for cease and 
desist order, 
reasonable rates and reparation 

No 24441.—Brownell Corporation, 
Falls, S. Dak., v. The Atchison, 
Santa Fe Railway 
reasonable rates on petroleum products from 
points in Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma to 
points in South Dakota Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation 

No. 24442.—S. E. Cone Grain & 
pany, Lubbock, Tex., v. Fort Worth & Den- 
ver City Railway. Asks for reparation on 
account of illegal rates on carload shipments 
of wheat, Dimmitt, Tex., to Lake City, Minn. 

No. 24443.—The O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, v. 
Railroad. Against rates and minimum weights 
on glass globes and canteen globes, from 
Coraopolis and Jeanette, Pa. to Cincinnati. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion of $2,000. 


Sioux 
Topeka & 


the establishment of just and | 


| 


Excessive, unjust and un- | 


| 
| 


Seed Com- | 


The Baltimore & Ohio | 


oe. ee Packers Assn., 

ns , grante cense for coastal s 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., ' i. 

Calif., granted license for coastal service ; 
W2XDJ, Bell Tel. Labs., Inc., Ocean Twp 

N J. granted renewal of license. a 
W2XA. American Tel. & Tel. Co., Rocky 


Point, N. Y., granted renewal 
Set for hearing: ~ 


Larsen Bay, 


KRMD, Robert M. Dean, Shrev 
requests renewal of license, 1,310 he. $0 > 
shares with KTSL F ; 
David Stein and Benj. Perlstein, Niagara 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Commissioner 
of Banking, has announced: Citizens Bank. 


Grabill, new charter granted, capital, $10,000. | 


Inaiana State Bank & Trust Company 
saw, branch authorized at Pierceton. 
zens State Bank. Fairmount, and Versailles 
State Bank. Versailles, charters :enewed. 

Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Banking Commis- 
sioner, has announced: State Bank of Deift, 
Delft, taken over by First National Bank of 
Windom, Windom. 


Wwar- 


Massachusetts 


Citi- | 








Michigan Vermont 


» 





received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 


a, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
Sales recorded in thousands. 
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| Falls, N. Y., requests construction permit, 


| 1,370 ke., 50 w., share with WSVS. 
| A. E. Hodges and W. R. Winkler, Boone, 
N. C., requests construction permit, 1,200 kc., 
100 w. share with WFBC. 
Americus Broadcast Co., 
| quests construction permit, 
unlimited. 
; John W. Lieuallen, Moscow, Idaho, requests 
| co 


Americus, Ga., re- 
1,420 ke., 50 w., 


Applications dismissed: 

The following applications are dismissed at 
request of applicants: 

WORC, Alfred F. Kleindienst, 


ass. 


Worcester, 


WJAS, Pittsburgh Radio Supply House, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WHL, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Altoona, 


Pa. 

Applications denied: 

The following applications were designated 
for hearing but applicants fatled to enter ap- 
pearance within time allowed: 

E. A. Fitzgerald, Natchez 
| Broadcasting Co., Salina, Kans. 
| Action on examiners’ reports: 

Hoosier Broadcasting Co., Inaianapolis, Ind., 
denied construction permit for new station, 
930 ke., 500 w. LS, sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

Bensberg’s Music Shop and E. R. Bennett, 
El Dorado, Ark., denied construction permit, 

1,500 kc., 100 w. daytime, sustaining Examiner 
Pratt. 
| Bensberg’s Music Shop and E. R. Bennett, 
El Dorado, Ark., denied construction permit, 
1,200 ke., 20 w., daytime, sustaining Examiner 
Pratt 

Agricultural and Mechanical College Broad- 
casting Co., Jonesboro, Ark., denied construc- 
tion permit, 1,120 ke., 500 w., unlimited time, 
sustaining Examiner, Pratt. 

Mobile Broadcasting Corp., Mobile, Ala., de- 
{nied modification of license to change fre- 
quency from 1,410 ke. to 590 kc., increase 
power to 1 kw. LS, unlimited time, sus- 
taining Examiner Pratt. 

Woodman of the World Life Insurance As- 
sociation, Omaha, Nebr., denied modification 
of license for unlimited tme on 590 kc., 1 kw. 
power, reversing Examiner Pratt. 

J. Beard, Paragould, Ark., denied con- 
| struction permit to change frequency to 990 
ke., and increase power to 500 w., sustaining 

Examiner Pratt. 

Cc. L. Carrell, Kenosha, Wis., denied con- 
struction permit, 1,200 kc., 100 w., share with 

WCLO, sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

W. E. Riker, Holy City, Calif., denied re- 
newal of license to operate on 1,420 ke., 100 
w., share with KGGC, sustaining Examiner 
Walker. 

Radio Station KFQW, Seattle, Wash., de- 
nied renewal of license to operate on 1.420 kce., 


Miss.; Salina 


100 w., unlimited time, sustaining Examiner 
Hyde. 
WREC, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., granted re- 


newal of license to operate on 600 ke., 500 w. 
night and 1 kw local sunset, unlimited time, 
reversing Examiner Pratt. 
| Reversal of action on examiner’s report: 
John B. Co@ey, Minot, N. Dak., after fur- 
ther consideration of applicant's petition filed 
May 5, asking that application be amended 
to read “1,240 ke., 250 w., half-time,”” the 
Commission reversed its decision of May 15 
and granted construction permit, 1,240 ke 
250 w., half-time. 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission May 22, relating both 
to broadcasting and communications were 


made public as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

Franklin County Publishers, Inc., Malone, 
| N. ¥., construction permit to erect a new sta- 
tion to use 1,220 ke., 100 w., ana to share 
time with Station WCAD. sf 

John Wilbur Jones, Newburgh. N. Y., con- 
struction permit amended to request facili- 
ties of WCOH, WMRJ, WLCI and (or) WGBB. 
(In terms of units.) 


WHEC-WABO, Hickson Electric & Radio 
| Corporation, 40 Franklin Street, Rochester. 
|N. Y., license to cover construction permit 


granted Feb. 6, 1931, to change equipment 

| WBEO, Charles C. MacLeod. Northland Ho- 
|tel, Marquette, Mich., voluntary assignment 
of construction permit to the Lake Superior 
Broadcasting Company. 

| John E. V. Jasper, Baton Rouge, La., con- 
| struction permit for new station to use 1,420 
| ke., 50 w., and to share time with WJBO. 

John E. V. Jasper, Lafayette, La., construc- 
tion: permut for new station to use 1,210 kc., 
| 50 w., and to share time with KWEA 

WMBD. Peoria Heights Radio Laboratory, 
114 North Madison Street. Peoria Heights, 
‘Ill, voluntary assignment of license to Peoria 
Broadcasting Co. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Voice of St. Louis, Inc., St. Louis, Mo 
| new. amendment for additional frequencies 
43,000-46,000, 60,000-80,000 kc.; visual broad- 
| casting. 

W2XCZ, National Broadcasting Co., port- 
| able, renewal. of special experimental license, 
2,392 ke., 712 w. 

WKDL, Pan American Airways, Inc., Miami, 
|Fla., license to cover construction permit, 
| 2,662, 3,070, 5,405, 5,690 kc., 200, 350 w.; aero- 
| nautical 

Macmillan Arctic Exploration Co., license for 
|} aircraft around 5.500 ke., 50 w. 


WPDV. City of Charlotte, N. C., license to 
} cover construction permit for police service, 
2,458 ke., 50 w 


KVG, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Taku. Alaska 
‘license to cover construction permit for 220, 
| 24: 460, 500 ke., 100 w.; coastal and point-to- 
point. 


,| to design or manufac 


| 
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nstruction permit 1,420 ke., 100 w., daytime. | 





| Six Months on 
Glider Licensing 


Rules Postponed 


Federal Regulations Pertain- 
ing to Approval of New 
Craft to Be Effective on 
First of Year 





A six months’ extension on air com- 
merce regulations pertaining to licensing 
of gliders under three classifications was 
announced May 22 by the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce. 


| The effective date of the regulations, 
previously set at July 1, 1931, was extended 
by the Branch until Jan. 1, 1932. 

The Department's announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 


The effective date of the Air Commerce 
Regulations pertaining to the licensing of 
gliders under three classifications has been 
extended from July 1, 1931, to Jan. 1, 
1932, according to announcement made 
today by Col. Clarence M. Young, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics. 


| “It is apparent,” Col. Young said, “that 
there are still many gliders under con- 
| Struction which will not be ready for ap- 
| proval prior to July 1, 1931, and it there- 
|fore seems advisable again to extend the 
| effective date of the regulations pertain- 
ing to their approval to Jan. 1, 1932. 


“This extension of time will permit 
gliders constructed prior to Jan. 1, 1932, 
jto be eligible for license, regardless of 
design or manufacture, upon passing a 
Department of Commerce line inspection 
as to general design, workmanship and 
materials, but gliders constructed after 
that date shall fall within Group 1 or 
Group 2 classifications as follows, in order 
to be eligible for license. 


“Group 1 will consist of gliders built 
by manufacturers under an approved type 
certificate and gliders constructed by 
| Someone other than the manufacturer but 
built in accordance with approved type 
certificate specifications and design fur- 
nished by the holder of the certificate. 

Group 2 will be composed of gliders 
constructed after Jan. 1, 1932, not manu- 
factured under approved type certificates, 
but constructed in accordance with the 
requirements for an approved type cer- 
tificate and to the staisfaction of the De- 
| partment of Commerce. 


“Group 3 will consist of gliders built 








4 ; 
| prior to Jan. 1, 1932, which Pass an in- 


| Spection satisfactorily, but without regard 


ture.” 


Production of Helium 
In Texas Described 








Federal Plant Said to Be Op- 
erated at Low Cost 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


hold about 178 cubic feet each. It takes 
about two box cars full of these small 
containers to equal one of the tank cars 
in volume of helium. 

In addition to the small cylinders which 
are used for shipments, sufficient num- 
bers of such cylinders have been mani- 
folded together in permanent storage to 
take care of 3,000,000 cubic feet of helium. 

Operation of the plant is controlled with 
the aid of several different types of in- 
struments. Thermocouples are placed in 


| Various parts of the unit to give accurate 


temperature readings. Orifice meters are 
used for measuring gas flows. Differential 
meters are adapted to indicate the height 
of liquid in different parts of the unit. 
Numerous pressure gages are an _ essen- 
tial part of the equipment. Perhaps the 
most indispensable instruments are the 
automatic helium recorders. These are 
of the continuous recording type and give 


| the purity of the helium produced during 


the entire 24-hour period. They are 
based on developments worked out by the 
Bureau of Standards and operate on the 
principle of thermal conductivity. 

All of the power and compressor equip- 
ment is housed in a separate building. 
Four gas-engine-driven generators of 250 
horsepower each furnish electricity for 
power and lighting throughout the plant. 
The main electrical distribution board is 
located adjacent to the generators. Gas- 
engine-driven three-stage compressors 
furnish the compressed nitrogen for use 
in the expansion engines. Electrically- 
driven four-stage machines are used to 
compress the helium to 2,000 pounds per 
square inch. In the power house are also 
located the circulating pumps connected 
with the spray pond and the cooling water 
system of the compressors and gas en- 
gines. Boilers heated by the exhaust from 
gas engines, and a gas-fired boiler in- 
stalled in a separate room in one corner 
of the compressor building, furnish steam 
for the entire plant. The unit heating 
system is of the vacuum-return type. A 
small, centrally located building houses a 
modern change room. The basket sys- 


| tem is used. 


The cryogenic laboratory occupies a 
building of its own on the plant. This 
laboratory houses the research equipment 
used on general gas problems, most of 
which involve low temperatures. The re- 
search staff consists at present of five 


|men. In addition to these the plant has 


two chemists who take care of the plant 
control work. 

As an indication of the overall plant 
efficiency, it might be said that the net 
operating cost per 1,000 cubic feet of 
hedium produced at Amarillo in June, 
1930, was only about one-quarter of the 
lowest cost Over a month’s operation ever 
made at the old Fort Worth plant. 


Many Visitors Attracted 
To State Reservations 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


not of national-park caliber. Before the 
establishment of the National Conference 
on State Parks many of these areas, now 
State parks, were urged for inclusion in 
the national park system. 

Parks of all types plan an important 
part in American life’ today, with the 
steadily increasing urbanization of our 
population. The influence of the out- 
doors—the American landscape as our 
fathers knew it—is an important item 
in producing the sturdy, sane type of citi- 
zen that is needed now perhaps more than 
at any time in history to combat un- 
wholesome influence. 

Through the two great systems of Na- 
{tional and State parks, combined with 
the ease of travel that has resulted from 
the development of modern transporta- 
tion methods, each year millions of peo- 
ple are enabled to spend part of their 
leisure time in the primitive outdoors. 

There are now more than 300 State 
parks with an area of something less 
than 3,000,000 acres, and these last year 
/ were visited by nearly 45,000,000 people. 

The administration of such a recrea- 
tional area inevitably brings up problems 
of many varieties, and it is to discuss 
these intelligently, and to give all the 
|opportunity to profit by the experience 
of each State park organization, that the 
j annual meetings are held. 


» 











Less Theorizing 






mental Principles, Mr. 
McFadden Tells Bankers 


The practical application of hard work | 


and getting back to fundamental prin- 


ciples are the only means of solving the) 


difficulties of the present situation in the 


business and banking world, Representa- | 


tive McFadden 
Chairman of 


(Rep.), of Canton, Pa., 
the House Committee on 


FEDERAL BANKING 





Country Should Get Back to 
Hard Work and Funda- 





Organization and. Operations 
AdvancedasCure Of Ohio Power Unit Described To Aid Business’ 
Of Economic Ils Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquir 


Concerns Cleveland Electric Company 


Excerpts from transcript of testimony 
May 14 by Judson C. Dickerman, econo- 
mist of the Federal Trade Commission, 


| appearing as a witness in the Commission's | 


|investigation into financial activities of 
| power and gas utilities, follow: 

By Robert E. Healy, chief counsel: 

Q. What is the Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Company? 

A. It is the mame borne by a corpora- 
| tion organized under the laws of Ohio in 
1892. It conducts an electric light and 
power utility business in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and in various cities and towns along and 
near the Lake Erie Shore from the Ohio- 


Banking and Currency, declared in his ad-| Pennsylvania boundary to near Lorain, 
dress May 21 at the annual convention) Ohio, about 23 miles west of Cleveland. 


in Washington of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual\Savings Banks. ‘A brief 
summary of his address was printed in 
the issue of May 22.) 


‘ An authorized summary follows in full 
ext: 


It is a great honor to come before you 


because you are the backbone of the 
banking fraternity. You represent the 
conservative element in the banking 


world because y6u are the custodians of 
the savings of the poor. I have no dis- 
position to waste your time or insult your 
intelligence by trying to gloss over the 
seriousness of the situation in which the 
United States is placed at the present 
time. Such optimistic statements as have 
been made in the past have obviously been 
made for public consumption and have 
done more harm than good. 


Interested in Solution 
It is only fair to say that everyone is 





tion of the economic, business, and finan- 
cial situation that confronts the country. 
We are all interested also in an analysis 
of the causes that have led up to this 
disastrous debacle. In scanning the hap- 


penings of the past few years we can| 
reasonably conclude as one of the main| 


contributing causes — inflation — deliber- 
ately entered into and carried through 
by the Federal reserve system, no doubt 
prompted by the new-born theory advo- 
cated by business and financial econ- 
omists. 

We were led to believe that a new era 
had developed and that prosperity would 
continue for all time. These experts in 
finance and _ business’ enterprise 


the increased wealth of this country and 


the world, for the best class of securities | 


in the great business organizations en- 


gaged in mass production, that because of | 


this demand there would be a shortage 
of these securities and if they were once 


sold might not be repurchased except at | 


exhorbitantly higher prices. And so the 
innocent were beguiled into the orgy of 
Speculation and eventually doomed. 


It seems to me that it is a practical sit- 


uation with which we are confronted and | 


will only be solved by the practical appli- 


cation of hard work and getting back to! 


fundamental principles. 


Belong With Theorists 


These economic guessers should be rele- 
gated among the other theorists, and those 
interested in. readjustment of business 
problems who deal with facts and experi- 
ences only should be reinstated. The be- 
lief that economic forces can be con- 
trolled completely by organization has 
been proven much of a fallacy. 

We hear much about the business world 
and its splendid handling of the business 
situation. 
that is developed in this country, however, 


together with our capitalistic form of | ty 
y responsible for what|w 


operation, is part) 


has happened. It seems to me as I look 


back over the happenings of the past few | 


years that much of the management of 
some of our industrials, railroads, and 
business enterprises shave been more in- 
terested in financial operations incident 


to juggling for control through the form | 


of consolidation, speculation and the like, 
than in the study and application of the 
technical details of the economic opera- 
tion of their own particular properties, all 


of which neglect has now been reflected | 


in the value of the securities of these con- 
cerns and is responsible to quite some ex- 
tent for the depreciation in the securities 
which have been made legal for the in- 
vestment of savings funds. 


Wage Levels at Issue 


Just at the present moment, adminis- 
trative heads are wrestling with the heads 
of industry relative to the maintaining of 
the present wage. It seems to me in this 
connection that so long as price levels 
continue to fall, just so long will the busi- 
ness recovery be held back. Until these 
great forces which affect price levels are 
steadied, any readjustment of wage levels 
are bound to be inequitable. There can 
be no just settlement of proper wage scales 


the standard of living decides or should 
decide price of wages. 


The maintenance of the present stand- 
ard of living in the United States is vital 
to the maintenance of our present form 
of government and every force and ele- 


like this there are always people who cry 


@ political wage, but who at the same 
time strain every nerve to get a political 
he by tariffs, combines and credit con- 
rol. 


Would-be critics who wish to regulate 


introduction of term settlements are really 
making a plea for usury. What they ac- 


them from making a legal contract for 
time money at more than 6 per cent. 
Eugene Meyer, who is connected with the 
Federal Reserve Board, is opposed to term 
settlements on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Meyer said: 

“The New York Stock Exchange repre- 
sents in many respects the best market 
for securities in the world. The ideal of 
such a market is freedom for the transfer 
of securities in the most simple and con- 
venient manner, with the least possible 
friction and the fewest possible restric- 





tions consistent with the protection of the | 


rights of the owners and dealers in se- 
curities. 


Held Superior to London's 


“In these respects, the New York stock 
market is far superior to the London mar- 
ket, or to any of the continental markets. 
It conforms more closely than those mar- 
kets to the economfe principle that capital 
should be free to move without friction 
where it will, because it provides for a 





the ability of persons dealing on the ex- 
change to execute their contracts. In 
London, where the system of fortnightly 
and monthly settlements prevails, this test 
is not so rigidly applied.” 

I trust it will be a long time before 
the State of New York gives up its usury 
statute for the purpose of permiiting the 
establishment of term settlement on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
of the savings of the poor, you will not, 
I am sure, favor such a backward step. 
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intereSted at the present time in a solu-| 


also | 
pointed out the great demand, because of | 


The kind of business system | 


until price levels are settled permanently. | 
Price levels affect the cost of living and} 


ment to sustain this is necessary. In times! 


out against the fixing of what they term! 


the New York Stock Exchange by the | 


tually wish is that no law shall prevent | 


daily test of the value of securities and! 


As custodians | 


|It also supplies an important steam heat- 
jing service in downtown Cleveland. 


Q. Is it engaged in interstate transmis- 
sion or sale of electric energy? 


Q. Was this Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Company interconnected within 
|Ohio with other owned utilities which 
may have interstate connections? 


‘A. It is connected at Lorain, Ohio, with 
the Ohio Public Service Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Cities Service Company, a 
so-called Doherty property and at or near 
Akron with a subsidiary of the Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation, by 
name Northern Ohio Power & Liglf*Com- 
pany. 


Control in Four 
Subsidiary Groups 


Q. Does the Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Company directly control any sub- 
sidiary organizations? 

A. It reports 100 per cent stock owner- 
ship of four subsidiary corporations— 

(1) The Power Construction Company, 
book value of stock $995, used as a medium 
for acquiring lands for power plants, sub- 
stations, rights of way, etc., and finally 
|}conveying such portions as are necessary 
for utility operations to the Cleveland 
Illuminating Company. 

(2) The Power and Light Building Com- 
pany, book value of stock $450,500, which 
owns the office building on Cleveland 
| Square occupied exglusively by the Cleve- 
|land Electric Illuminating Company as an 
office building with a substation in the 
basement. 

(3) The Illuminating Securities Com- 
pany, book value of stock $49,500, which 
conducts sale of preferred stock locally 
and maintains a market for it. 

(4) The Ceico Service Company, book 
value of stock $4,850, organized in 1929 
{to furnish, maintain and read electric 
meters and perform billing service in so- 
called submetering cases permitted under 
present interpretation of the Ohio State 
law, in competition with or as a substi- 
tute for certain private organizations con- 
ducting such services for the managements 
of apartment hotels, office and shop build- 
ings, who purchase current through a mas- 
ter meter from the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company at the correspond- 
ing wholesale rate and resell to tenants 
at retail prices. Where a private outside 
organization provides the meters, bills and 
collects the payments from the tenants, 
the difference between the wholesale bill 
and the sum of the retail bills is split in 
an agreed proportion between the building 
|management and the service company. 
| From information brought to the Federal 
Trade Commission the Ceico Service Com- 
pany appears to have been successful in 
substituting itself for the private com- 
panies to an important extent. 

Q. Briefly outline the relations of the 
| Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
with the North American Company. 

A. The North American Company con- 
ols a subsidiary holding company, the 
orth American Edison Company, by 100 
| per cent stock ownership. Since 1922 the 


| North American Edison Company has held 
|@ large majority of the common stock of 
|} the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, now reported as 78 per cent. 

This controlling stock in the Cleveland 
| Electric Illuminating Company was ac- 
|quired from another holding company, 
|the Central States Electric Corporation, 
which had controlled the operating com- 
pany since 1912. The Central States Elec- 
tric Corporation had on its board of di- 
rectors for years several persons then 
and (or) later directors and important 
cfficers of the North American Company. 
There has therefore been some community 
/of interest and management policies be- 
tween the North American Company and 
| the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
| pany for nearly 20 years. 


|Relations With State 


Utilities Commission 

Q. What relations has the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Gompany with the 
Public Utilities Commission of the State 
of Ohio? 

A. Since about 1913, this company has 
been subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission, has filed annual financial 
and operating reports, has filed its rate 
schedules and has had to secure the au- 
thorization by the Commission of pur- 
|chase of other utility properties and for 
the issuance of its securities. 

During the period 1914-1920, the com- 
pany was engaged in rate litigation be- 
fore the Commission and the State Su- 
preme Court during which appraisal was 
made of the company’s property and a 
valuation arrived at, which, aside from 
working capital and overheads such as 
cost of financing and going value, was in 
excess of the then book value of the fixed 
| capital of the company. 

The relations of the company and Com- 
|mission appear to be fully cooperative, 
| frank, and indicative of the desire of the 
company to keep the Commission fully 
informed concerning its activities. The 
Commission staff from time to time makes 
checks of the reports filed by inspecting 
| vouchers and other records and the prop- 
erties related thereto. 

Q. What are some measures of the vol- 
ume of business conducted by the Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Company? 

A. For the year 1930, important meas- 
uyes are as follows: 

The fixed property account shows at 
Dec. 31, 1930, $128,758,916.20, of which 
| $5,162,546.06 was classified as used in 
steam heating service. 

The book value of the outstanding 
bonds, preferred and“commonstocks was 
| $111,371,100. Surplus amounted to $13,- 
| 815,572.96 after providing for retirement 
and other reserves amounting to $17,548,- 
684.64. Operating revenues amounted to 
$24,913,881 from electrical serviee and 
| $1,569,876 from steam heating service. 
The total output of kilowatt hours was 
| 1,418,142,328, and 1,201,495,593 kilowatts 
were accounted for as sold. 

Q. What is the situation 
rates? 

A. The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company has one of the simplest, plain- 
est, least limited set of rate schedules 
this examiner has ever seen. Essentially 
only two electric schedules exist, out- 
side of those for electric railways and rail- 
way terminals. 

One is applicable to all consumers hav- 
ing not over 20 kilowatts of demand. Mini- 
mum charge is 75 cents per service, and 
the rate schedule starts with 5 cents per | 


regarding 
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kilowatt hour for the next 40 kilowatt 


hours a month, 4 cents for each of the} 
next 200 kilowatt hours, 2.8 cents for each | 


of the next 2,260 kilowatt hours and 1.5 
cents for all over 2,500 kilowatt hours a 
month. The last step is not applicable to 
domestic service and in fact a bona fide 
residence would be very rare that would 
use 2,500 kilowatt hours a month, even 
if used for a part of the house heating. 

The large commercial and industrial 
schedules are of the demand plus energy 
type—and are applicable to all consumers 
with a demand in excess of 20 kilowatts. 
The demand charges are $2 per month per 
kilowatt for the first 50 kilowatts of de- 
mand, and $1 per month per kilowatt for 
all in excess, 


Competition With 
Other Sources 


Energy charges are 1.5 cents per kilo- 
watt hour for the first 40,000 kilowatt 
hours per month; 1 cent per kilowatt hour 
for the next 40,000 kilowatt hours per 
month; .75 cents per kilowatt hour for the 
next 400,000 kilowatt hours per month; 
5 cents per killowatt hour for all over 
500,000 kilowatt hours per month. The 
last step is only applicable to consumers 
taking alternating current in excess of 
500,000 kilowatt hours per month. Mini- 
mum monthly charge is 75 cents per kilo- 
watt of connected load. 


Q. Is the Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
;ing Company in competition with other 
supplies of electric energy or under spe- 
cial pressure affecting its rates? 


A. Under Ohio statutes, “home rule” in 
regard to both the operation of publicly 
owned utilities and control over the rates 
of privately ewned utilities, is pronounced. 
The cities by ordinance may set the maxi- 
mum rate to be charged by private util- 
ities. About 1914 the City of Cleveland 
enlarged a previously owned electric plant 
and put in effect a nominal maximum 3- 
cent rate for its own system and passed 
an ordinance limiting the private com- 
pany to 3 cents maximum. 


After nearly six years of litigation, the 
company and “the city agreed to a 5-cent 
maximum rate for the private company 
but the city retained its nomina! 3-cent 
maximum. 


It is quite apparent that the rates of 
the two systems have been mutually re- 
active. The company has not attempted 
to voluntarily meet the city rate on small 
consumer business while the city evidently 
has watched the wholesale rates of the 
private company with the intention of un- 
dercutting them as little as possible. The 
pressure of the city produced the original 
5-cent maximum rate of the city com- 
pany. 


Organization of 


Concern Explained 


Q. How is the Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Company organized? 

A. The company has a pay roll of about 
3,600 persons with salaries and wages 
amounting to about $6,500,000 annually. 

There is a board of directors and a 
regular set of officers. The staff organi- 
zation includes a permanent force of 
designers of power plants, substations and 
other equipment and supervisors of con- 
struction—so that all engineering work is 
done without fees or payments to out- 
siders, except for strictly consulting pur- 
poses. 

Likewise there is a full accounting staff, 
keeping all the special and general ac- 
counts. The secretary keeps the originals 
of minutes of stockholders’ and directors’ 
meetings and other corporation records. 
The treasurer has absolute control under 
the directors of the funds of the com- 
pany. The company maintains a stock 
transfer division for both preferred and 
common stock. These stocks are traded 
in on the Cleveland Exchange. 

There are laboratories for testing coal, 
water and other supplies, a legal division, 
land and tax expert and a publicity man. 

The company maintains a bonus plan 
by which 8 per cent of the annual pay 
roll of employes receiving under $3,600 
is set aside as a bonus to those employes 
who have been employed a year or more 
and have given satisfactory service. 

Q. What are some unit costs you have 
derived from your analyses? 

A. The company’s property has _ in- 
creased nearly fivefold, the generating ca- 
pacity more than fourfold and revenues 
less than fourfold in the 13 years from 
1917 to 1930. The number of electric con- 
sumers has increased a little less than 
threefold. 


Costs Represented by 


Fixed Capital Accounts 


Q. What evidence have you in support 
of the probability that the fixed capital 
accounts represent actual costs of the 
property installed? 

A. It seems to be established that the 
fixed capital account of the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company is substan- 
tially less than the equivalent of actual 
cost of property, for 85 per cent is rep- 
resented by additions since 1914 and the 
1914 appraisal having been at pre-war 
prices must have not materially exceeded 
the historic cost of the property, as nor- 
mally exhibited in the fixed capital ac- 
count. 

We have here then the astonishing 
situation of a fixed capital account of a 
present day utility representing no infla- 
tion, but rather being less than the,proba- 
ble actual investment. 

Q. Having established that fixed capital 
as reported represents more than the ac- 
tual costs of property used by the utility, 
what use have you made of the informa- 
tion? 

A. As a prima facie check on the reason- 
ableness of the rates, though not as what 


might be a legal determination in a con- | 


tested rate case, the net earnings from 
operations available for return on the in- 
vestment after operating expenses, taxes, 
and depreciation can be calculated as a 
per cent of the fixed capital plus allow- 
ance for working capital. Therein it is 
shown that the company has earned an 
| average of about 8.5 per cent during re- 
cent years on the undepreciated fixed 
capital plus working capital. 

| Calculations prove that with the rate 
| structure and business development of the 
| company as they are, with a 5-cent maxi- 
mum rate, Mberal customer regulations, 
| high-class service, generating power from 
|eoal, it is earning a return in the neigh- 
borhood of 8 to 10 per cent on its actual 
investment in utility property. 

| @. What has been the practice of the 
|}company regarding setting aside depre- 
ciation? 

A. For many years the company has 
conformed to instructions of the Ohio 
Public Utility Commission and set aside 
3 per cent of its entire fixed capital as a 
retirement and replacement reserve. As 
a matter of usual practice the reserve 
has been charged into operating ex- 
penses. Actual property retirements are 
deducted from the retirement reserve. 
The adoption of this practice has re- 


| sulted during 14 years in raising the re- | 
tirement reserve to about 14 per cent of | 


the entire fixed capital. 
With reserves of about 14 per cent and 





Banks Are Urged Strike of Taxpayers Is Seen 
If All Levies Are Not Reduced 





_ Toward Stabilit 


y Sen 
| Federal, State and 


Deputy Governor of New: 
York Reserve Bank, Says | 
Abundant Credit and 
Cheap Money Will Help 


"New York, N. Y¥., May 22.—The Federal 
reserve system should do_ everything 
within its power to aid in an early re- 
covery from the present depression, and it | 
is the responsibility of the member banks, 
each in its own community, to aid the 
business of that community through its 
difficulties and toward recovery, Dr. W.}| 
Randolph Burgess, deputy governor of the | 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, told 
Group 3 of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association at Binghamton in an address 
made public here today. | 


The reserve system has steered a middle 
course in its rate policy, according to Dr. 
Burgess, neither retarding nor facilitating 
easy money in too great degree. Too rapid 
easy money might only have postponed 
the day of reckoning, in his opinion. On 
the other hand, he declared, “there comes 
# time when the forces of abundant credit 
and cheap money may be an aid toward 
the restoration of more normal activity.” 


Inflow of Gold 


An authorized summary of the address | 
follows in full text: 


Since the beginning of 1930, we have re-| 
ceived into this country, $400,000,000 of 
gold. Under normal working of the gold 
standard, this gold would have promptly 
found its way to work. It would have been! 
used for an expansion of credit many times 
the amount of the gold, for $400,000,000 
of gold could ordinarily support perhaps 
10 times that amount of bank credit or 
$4,000,000,000. 


Such an expansion of bank credit in this 
country would have actively stimulated the 
bond market and probably have produced 
inflationary tendencies. Whether such a! 
movement would be wholly desirable is de- 
batable, but at least it is clear that as 
events have transpired the gold standard 
has not operated normally. 


Discounts have declined and holdings of 
bankers’ acceptances have diminished. 
These decreases have, it is true, been 
partly offset by purchases of Government 
securities, but, in the aggregate, Federal 
reserve credit has declined by just about} 
a@s much as the amount of gold imports. 
Thus the gold has in a sense been locked 
up without exercising its normal effect 
under the gold standard. 

The steps that the Federal Reserve Sys- | 
tem has taken recently in the direction 
of easy money have been no more than 


better sense we will soon arise to face 
the problems—political, economic and in-| 
dustrial—that will frown upon us. | 

Unfortunately it is a characteristic of | 
most people to avoid realities and the | 
hard facts of life unpleasant to hear. This) 
mental attitude has a bromidic effect un-| 
favorable to intellectual development or) 
competency to meet the problems of life. | 
So there is a mental sterility which pre-| 
vents a proper analys’# of the hard facts | 
of life and their implications and opposes 
courageous attempts to synthesize the data 
known and capable of being ascertained. | 

As a result we gloss over social and/| 


when they discover their follies, develop 
either fatalistic or revolutionary attitudes 
toward life and its problems. 

Stanley Hall, a great teacher stated, in 
effect, that we are disposed to fly from 
the duty of the hour but that “true great- 


everything—past, future and afar in terms 
of the here or now, or in the power of 
presentification.” 

Ramsay Macdonald a few years ago 
stated that what 
anything else in the world today is a 
| political Shakespeare. By that he meant 
that the world needs men who will bring 
us back to realities; who will search out 
the hidden springs of conduct and of life; 
who understands the thoughts and hopes 
and fears of the human heart and are 


social and political maladies. 


and political problems pressing for solu- 
tion requires a high degree of courage, and 
at the same time calls for a proper under- 


there are local problems to be solved, but 
the people of the world are not placed in 
water-tight compartments. 

Neither communities nor nations can 
live in isolation, glorious or inglorious. 
Forces, call them social, political or evo- 
lutionary, produce a condition of ferment 
which affects the whole world. Neither 
| individuals nor nations may shape their 
policies and conduct solely and exclu- 
sively along individualistic or nationalistic 
lines. 

The contacts between 


cial and political fields. Pathetic ances- 
tralisms with their provincialisms and ani- 
mosities, will be lost in an ever-increasing 
spirit of tolerance which will develop into 
world fellowship. 

The United States occupies a position 
of leadership among the _ nations. 
should not be content with the scepter of 


to erfcourage something of that norma] | ™aterial power because of its material 


hi : | s, but it should wear the moral 
operation which might be expected under | *eSources, ; 1 
the gold standard and to offset in part at |crown and correlate the moral and spir 


least the tendency of the reserve mech- | {tual — — i =, power 
anism to act as an agency for deflation — ey encompass . 


Present Low Rates 

The present low money rates are a 
normal accompaniment of a severe busi- 
ness depression such as we have been go- 
ing through. There was no escaping them. | 
The only question has been whether the| 
natural tendency toward ease should be 
retarded or facilitated. The Reserve Sys- 
tem has, I believe, adopted a middle 
course. In some degree certainly it was 
necessary that this country go through 
various readjustments to recover its equi- 
librium after the experiences of 1928 and 


Declares United States 
Should Lead for Peace 


In my opinion, however, we are not 
emphasizing sufficiently the policies of 


of war. 
sertions that the United States de- 
sires peace, the propanganda for so-called 
preparedness is nation-wide and increases 
in volume. 

In relieving the world from the bur- 


1929. dens of military and naval armaments 
‘ i ; _.| we should set the example. The appro- 
aren net ogh money a ate priations made for military and naval pur- | 


poses exceed those of any nation in the 


there comes a time when the forces of world, and yet we are critical of other 


abundant credit and cheap money may 
be an aid toward the restoration of more 
normal activity. It has proved so in the 
past and is likely to prove so in the fu- 
ture. = 

The interest paid on bank deposits in 
the past year absorbed a larger propor- 
tion of the gross income of the banks of | 
the district than any recent previous year. 
It is an evident conclusion that banks 
should find means of adjusting their in- 
terest rates more rapidly to changing 
money conditions 

Finally, I should like to suggest that we 
are going through a period of extraor- 
dinary depression which cannot continue 
indefinitely. The most important thing | 
for all of us is an early recovery from 
the present depression. It is the respon- 
sibility of the reserve system to do every- 
thing within its power which may aid to- 
ward that conclusion, and it is the respon- 
sibiilty of the member banks, each in its 
own community, to aid the business of 
that community through its difficulties 
and toward recovery. 


ambitions and a desire to precipitate in- 
ternational conflicts. ; 
The wealth and power of the United 


tice, righteousness and peace. 
We are developing with this constant 


not a will for peace, and are arousing 
apprehensions among other nations. 
should lead the world along the paths 
of peace, and trade, and constructive prog- 
ress, which will result in turning the work 
and materials of the world into blessings 
for the peoples of the world. 

Do we desire to impress the world with 
fear and terror of our country, or with 
that respect and trust and confidence 
which an adherence to the principles of 
liberty and justice and peace, will invite 
from all other nations? In my opinion, 
our conduct will not only influence but 
it. will determine the course of the world. 


Recalls Adherence to 
Kellogg-Briand Treaty 


But a few short months ago the United 
o— adhered to the Kellogg-Briand 

ct, solemnly declaring its renunciation 
of war as a national policy, and promising 
to settle all international disputes by 
pacific means. In my opinion our subse- 
quent course has not been entirely con- 
sistent with the high sounding phrases 
for world peace which were made. 

In the London Naval Conference, when 
the question of abolishing battleships 
should have been considered, we not only 
gave no encouragement to the proposition, 
but evinced a disclination to consider it. 
There was little talk of disarmament, but 
rather bitter contests over the size and 
number of cruisers. 

So disappointing was the conference to 
those who desire world peace, that news- 
OW H | Papers of influence declared that the re- 
By . B. Horne sults of the conference constituted “naval 

W. B. Horne, of the Economic Division reduction upward.” As a result of the 
of the Commission, testified as follows: | conference the burdens resting upon the 

By Mr. Healy: | taxpayers of the United States are not 

Q. Mr. Horne, have you prepared a state-/| diminished, but rather increased. If the 
ment regarding the officers of the Cleve- | Unit States follows the London Treaty 
land Electric Illuminating Company? it will be required to expend more than 

A. Yes, sir. ‘a billion dollars for new construction 

Q. Mr. Harrison Williams was chairman within the next five years. It is to be 
from Aug. 4, 1922, to Jan. 23, 1924? wondered that there are those cynically 

A. Yes. \ inclined, who assert that we have no con- 

Q. And F. L. Dame was chairman of fidence in the Kellogg-Briand Pact and 
the board from Jan. 23, 1924, to date? are therefore willingly spending for mili- 

A. To the present time; yes, sir. tary purposes over $800,000,000 annually? 

Q. Mr. Harrison Williams was president This Republic is impregnable from as- 
from Feb. 7, 1918, to Aug. 4, 1921, was he|saults from any source; neither by land 


in surplus of over 10 per cent of the fixed 
| capital, with bonded indebtedness only 
35 per cent of the fixed capital assets 
which later are very conservative actual 
costs of property, with total securities 
outstanding less than the actual cost 
value of assets depreciated to the extent 
of the reserve for retirements and with 
net earnings providing upwards of 13 per ! 
;cent available for dividends on the stated 
value of the common stock, the company’s 
financial condition appears especially | 
sound and conservative, more like old 
fashioned ideals of conducting business 
than has been evident in some other or- | 
ganizations. This company appears to 
represent an actual example of operation | 
in conformity with the prudent invest- 
ment theory. 


Tesimony Begun 


not? or sea is it vulnerable. It should evince 
A. Yes, sir. its confidence in the Kellogg Briand Pact 
Q. When he was succeeded by Robert by reducing its military expenditures and 
Lindsay?. calling upon the nations to abolish battle- 


A. Who is still president. 

Q. Robert Lindsay had been vice presi- 
| dent from Feb. 12, 1914, until he became 
president, had he not? 

Q. He had. 

Q. I see that for a good many years | 
Mr. Lindsay was one of the proxy hold- 
ers? | 

Al Mr. Lindsay was one of the proxy! 
holders—tke only one, or one of the com- 
mittee of proxy holders for each meeting 
held during this period. 

Q. From 1920 to 1930? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. The other g2ntlemen appearing here 
as proxy holders, I take it, were connected 
with the management of the @leveland 
Electric Illuminating Company? 

A. I think so, sir. 

(Whereupon proceedings were adjourned 
to 10 o'clock Tuesday, May 19, 1931.) 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
| seript of testimony will be continued 


| in the issue of May 25. 


ships and to reduce naval craft far below 
present proportions. 

In view of the economic depression 
| which like a blight is upon our land, su- 
preme efforts should be made to reduce 


practice policies that will bring back pros- 
perity. Undoubtedly one of the major 


nomjc condition is the heavy burden of 
taxation imposed upon the people. 
Not only are Federal taxes oppressive 


litical subdivisions rest heavily upon the 
people. The combined Federal and State 
taxes for the year ending June 30, 1928, 
amounted to more than §$12,500,000,000, 
which was an increase of approximately 
$500,000,000 over the preceding year. The 
tax burdens for each of the years 1929 
and 1930 are greater than those of 1928. 

On the basis of total costs reported for 
1928, the expenditures are equivalent to 
more than $105 per capita for the entire 


political problems and in the end many, | 


ness is needed which consists in seeing | 


|for the next 


is needed more than} 


therefore better qualified to prescribe for | 
; income for 1930 and 1931 is less by hun-| 


To cope successfully with the economic | 


standi f rid relationship. Of course | 
a — S > {of dollars to meet the deficits which have 


It | 


peace or making sufficient contribution | 
to world disarmament and the abolition | 
Notwithstanding our constant as- | 


nations and attribute to them military) 


States, as I have indicated, should make) 
it the leader in every movement for jus-| 


appeal for preparedness, a war psychology, | 


We | 


the burdens of taxation and to put into! 


contributing causes to our deplorable eco-| 


but those levied by States and their po-, 


ator King Urges Need of Retrenchment in' 


City Governments | 





(Continued from Page 1.) 


country. In 1913 the total amount of ex- | 
penditures by the Federal Government, | 
and the States and their political subdi- | 
visions were only $2,919,000,000. The in- | 
crease for the 15-year period between 1913 
and 1928 was more than 300 per cent. 
Government expenditures increased two 
and one-half times as fast as the national 
income. Notwithstanding the heavy taxes | 
laid upon the people, the National Govern- | 
ment at the end of the fiscal year June 30, | 
1931, will have expended at least one bil- | 
lion dollars more than its total income. 
In other words, having collected from 
the people more than $4,177,941,701, all of 
which was expended, it was so extrava- 
gant, if not wasteful, that it expended a 
billion dollars additional, which will have 


|to be met by borrowings, and which, of 


course, will bear interest to be met by 
increased taxation. 


It is apparent that unless drastic re- 
ductions are made in governmental ex- 
penses, the people will be called upon to 
pay additional taxes. It is evident that 
fiscMl year there will be a 
larger Federal Government deficit than 
that which exists for the present year, 
unless additional taxes should be wrung 
from the people to the extent of more 
than a billion dollars. 


‘Taxpayers’ Strikes’ 


Seen as Possible 
We already know that the Government 


dreds of millions of dollars than the in- 
come for 1929. It is obvious that a di- 
minishing income will require the im- 
position of additional taxes, unless the 
Government shall borrow several millions 


already arisen and which are certain to 
develop during the next fiscal year. 

In my opinion many of the expendi- 
tures of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments can not be justified. They have 
become a burden which the people can 
not bear. There have been buyers’ strikes 
when prices became extortionate; there 
will be taxpayers’ strikes if the taxes of 
the people, State and national, are not 


| reduced. 
individuals and} 
nations compel readjustments in the so-)| 


The Federal Government, in my opin- 
ion, has been wasteful and extravagant. 


{It has too many Departments, Bureaus, 


Boards and Commissions. During the 
| past two or three years many additional 
Federal agencies have been created and 
thousands of persons have been added to 
|the Federal pay rolls. 

| In 1916 the entire expenses of the Gov- | 
| ernment were approximately $1,000,000,- 
| 000. For the present fiscal year they will 
| approximate $5,500,000,000. Upon the 
|Government pay rolls, there are nearly 
| 1,000,000 persons, and their compensation 
| will approximate $1,500,000,000. In addi- 
tion to the number just mentioned, there 
are approximately 264,000 officers and en- 
listed men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard, and more than 
500,000 persons receiving pensions from 
the Government and compensation from 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The expenditures of the States and 
their political subdivisions will approxi- 
mate $8,000,000,000. The aggregate ex- 
penses of the Federal and State govern- 
ments and the political subdivisions of 
the later will require over 14 per cent 
lof all the earnings of all the people in 
the United States. I repeat this is a 
burden which can not long be borne and 
which is an obstacle to the return of 


Says People Themselves 
Burdened With Debt 


Notwithstanding the stupendous sum 
taken from the pockets of the people by) 
the taxgatherers, bonds are annually is- 
sued by the States and their political sub- 
divisions, aggregating hundreds of millions 
of dollars, to meet current expenses or 
deficits resulting from the enormous ex- 
penditures made. 

Not only the United States and the 
States are burdened with debts but the 
people themselves are overwhelmed with 


obligations. The indebtedness of the 
United States on April 15 this year 
}amounted to more than $16,500,000,000 


|The bonded indebtedness of the States, 
|counties and political subdivisions aggre- 
}gate $18,100,000,000. The corporations of 
|the United States have a bonded indebt- 
;edness amounting to more than $55,000,- 
| 000,000. | 

There are real estate mortgages upon 
|the homes and farms and real property 
of the people of the United States, amount- 
ling to $35,000,000,000. The indebtedness 
of individuals to the banks, exclusive of 
mortgages, amounts to  $28,100,000,000. | 
These five items aggregate $152,700,000,000. 


Amount of Interest 


Payable Is Cited 


! 

It must be remembered that this stu- 

pendous sum bears interest amounting to 
between five and seven billions of dollars 
annually, which the people must pay. 
In addition to this burden there is a 
|great volume of indebtedness represented | 
|by book accounts, notes and other evi- 
dences of obligations not of record, which | 
can not definitely or even approximately 
|be ascertained but which, undoubtedly, 
will be many millions of dollars. All the 
|property of the United States is worth 
|less than $350,000,000,000. 

It is apparent therefore that the ob- 

|igations of the National Government, the 
| States and their political subdivisions, the 
| corporations, and the people of the United 
| States, is more than one-half of the total 
|value of all the property in the United 
| States. 
| This load is too heavy to be borne by 
;the people and yet in the face of this 
| Situation demands are made for increased 
appropriations by the Federal, State and 
municipal governments, and budgets which 
are being prepared indicate that taxes 
jare to be increased and additional bonds 
are to be issued, and the backs of the 
people are to be bowed beneath heavier 
burdens. 


Predicts Few Administrative 


|Reforms of Importance 


It is announced with no little blare of 
| trumpets, that after long conferences the 
|enormous expenditures of the Department 
|of the Interior will be reduced below their 
|present altitudinous heights, $17,000,000 
during the next three years. 
| If that proposed reduction in the ex- | 
| penditures of the Federal Government in 
|one of its most important departments is 
indicative of the economies that are to be 
| developed, it is quite certain that there 
| will be no administrative reforms of im- 
portance, and that the deficit for the next 
fiscal year will be more than $1,000,000,- 
000 unless Federal taxes shall be at an 
early date enormously increased. 

The fiscal condition of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States and their political 
subdivisions is most unsatisfactory. There 
should be a demand from the people for 
drastic reductions in the costs of Govern- 
| ment. The number of employes should be 

reduced by 25 per cent ai least. Many 
| bureaus, ards and Federal agencies | 
| should be abolished, and the States and | 


} 





STATE BANKING 


prosperity. ‘ | 











U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


——— May 20. Made Public May 22, 1931 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ............ e $640,574.53 
Internal revenue receipts: 
ee. i eee + 1,892,864.24 
Miscellaneous internal revee 
Me stave meuasdcuresysaeee 1,531,186.88 
Miscellaneous receipts ......... 2,655,840.88 
Total ordinary receipts ... $6,720,466.53 
Public debt receipts ......... ,000.00 
Balance previous day ........ 124,083,995.80 
ys ME eet ee. $130,844,463.33 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ......... $8,795,579.12 
Interest on public debt ...... 303,026.48 
Refunds of receipts .......... 180,731.19 
Sees. CO © ovis -cassttacs 13,751.93 
Operations in special accounts 639,794.09 
Adjusted service certificate 
WU, sbesssavecs Ginedenehdies 47,167.30 
Civil service retirement fund. . 26,002.08 
Investment of trust funds .... 174,878.39 


Total ordinary expenditures $10,086,595.98 





Other public debt expenditures 3,474,201.50 
| aaa eae 117,283 ,664.85 
Total $130,844,462.33 








municipalities should immediately put 
into effect drastic measures of reform and 
economies that will materially reduce ad- 
ministrative expenditures. 


One of the great leaders of his day was 


Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island and no 
one was better acquainted with the work- 
ings of the Federal Government than that 
distinguished Senator. 


Quotes Statement 
Of Senator Aldrich 


He stated at a time when the annual 


expenses of the Government were con- 
siderably 
|} year that $300,000,000 could be saved if 
proper business methods were applied and 
needed economies practiced. 


less than a billion dollars a 


It has long 
been recognized that municipal govern- 
ments, which should be organized along 
business and scientific lines, have been the 


spoils of political parties and factions. 


As a result administrative inefficiency 
and waste and extravagance followed, nor 
are our State governments prudently dis- . 
charging the obligations resting upon 
them. Too often the people have been 
betrayed and heavy burdens of taxation 
placed upon them. In many of the States 
there are scores, and in some, more than 
100 bureaus and departments. Both the 
Federal and State and municipal govern- 
ments are encumbered with machinery, 
with useless and unnecessary administra- 
tive and other organizations within which 
hundreds of thousands of political favor- 
ites and proteges find refuge. 


If proper economies were practiced and 
sound business methods employed in ad- 
ministering public affairs, the taxes of the 
people, both Federal, State and municipal, 
could be reduced hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually. Promises are made by 
political parties that taxes will be reduced, 
administrative reforms put into effect and 
sound business policies applied in all gov- 
ernmental activities. 


Many Promises 
Said to Be Broken 


These promises unfortunately are made 
apparently only to be broken. The result 


| is more bureaus, more departments, more 


employes added to the pay rolls, more tax- 
eaters and, so far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned, fewer taxpayers. 


Many political writers affirm that de- 
mocracy leads to inefficiency waste and 
extravagance in government. It is unfor- 
tunate that they find support for their 
position in the record of our Federal, 
State and municipal governments. The 
Federal Government is expanding its au- 
thority beyond constitutional limits and 
is usurping functions belonging to the 
States and taking over responsibilities 
belonging to individuals and communi- 


ties. 
Mr. Coolidge, in a speech delivered in 
1926, said: “The Federal Government 


ought to resist the tendency to be loaded 
up with duties that the States ought to 
perform. It does not follow that, because 
something ought to be done, the National 
Government ought to do it.” 

And he further stated: 

“Artificial propaganda, paid agitators, 
selfish interestst, all impinge upon mem- 
bers of legislative bodies to force them to 
represent special elements rather than the 
great body of their constituenty.” 

Another statement made by him should 
again and again be brought to the atten- 
tion of the people: 


Comments on Government 


Administered by Bureaus 
“No method of procedure has ever been 


devised by which liberty could be di- 
vorced from local self-government. No 
plan of centralization has ever been 


adopted which did not result in bu- 
reaucracy, tyranny, inflexibility, reaction 
and decline. Of all forms of government 
those administered by bureaus are about 
the least satisfactory to an enlightened 
and progressive people. 

“Being irresponsible they become auto- 
cratic, and being autocratic they resist all 
cevelopment. Unless bureaucracy is con- 
stantly resisted it breaks down representa<- 
tive government and overwhelms democ- 
racy. It is the one element in our insti- 
tutions that sets up the pretense of hav- 
ing authority over everybody and being 
responstble to nobody.” 


Various departments and bureaus and 
Federal agencies are now presenting to 
the Bureau of the Budget their claims and 
demands for appropriations for the next 
fiscal year. Many of these demands are 
unreasonable and without merit and if 
all are acceded to there would be a deficit 
at the end of the net fiscal year of $2,- 
000,000,000. If deficits are to be avoided 
and the burdens of taxation not increased, 
the Executive Department must greatly 
modify the demands which they are mak- 
ing upon the Federal Treasury and the 
taxpayers of the United States. 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


New York, May 22.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 











Austria (schilling) .........sseesees 14.0513 
Belgium (belga) .......- 13.9151 
Bulgaria (lev) ......-..++- 7169 
Czechoslovakia (KrONC) ...ssseseeee 2.9624 
Denmark (Krome) ...+-sseeeeeeeece 26.7797 
England (pound) ......ssseeseeenrs .5394 
Finland (markka) ......sseesseeees 2.5170 
France (ffanc) ......-scosvecseceese 3.9115 
Germany (reichsmark) ......+++++. 23.8101 
Greece (drachMa) .....sseseeseesee 1.2952 
Hungary (peMmgo) .....ssereceveccece 17.4353 
Italy <(LITM) .......sccrecevccenseces 5.2352 
Netherlands (guilder) .... 40.1940 
Norway (krone) ......- 26.7827 
Poland (zloty) : 11.1950 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4935 
Rumania (leu) .... 5oa5 
Spain (peseta) 9.8607 
Sweden (krona) ...... 26.8111 
Switzerland (franc) .......esseeeees 19.2961 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ......sssseeeees 1.7691 
Hong Kong (dollar) .......ssseeeees 23.7946 
China (Shanghai tael) .........+0-0. 29.6160 
China (Mexican dollar) .......+++- 1.4843 
China (Yuan dollar) .....-.seeeeee 2am 
India (rupee) 7 

Japan (yen) 49.3846 
Singapore (dollar) 56.0208 
Canada (dollar) 99.9468 
Cuba (peso) .......++ 99.9205 
Nexico (peso) ......-. 49.0833 
Argentina (peso, gold) 69.8694 
Brazil (milreis) a 6.7015 
Chile (peso) ......seeeees 12.0733 
Uruguay (peso) . 60.4381 
Colombia (peso) ....+++ 96.5700 
Bar silver ...ccscascccccccscvcccees + 27.1250 
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Placing Neglected Children 


Under Proper Supervision + + 





Problems of Providing Adequate Institutional 


Care and of Finding Right Typ 


e of Foster 


Homes Discussed by Welfare Specialist 





By ANNA I. GRIFFITH 


Director, Children’s Bureau, Public Welfare Commission, State of Rhode Island 


ECTION XIV of the Children’s Charter of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection reads as follows: 

“For every child who is in conflict with 
society the right to be deglt with intelli- 
gently as society’s charge, not society’s out- 
cast: with the home, the school, the church, 
the court and the institution when needed, 
shaped to return him whenever possible to 
the normal stream of life.” 

+ + 

The Children’s Bureau of Rhode Island 
deals particularly with the so-called depend- 
ent and neglected child. In connection with 
its work of licensing and inspecting child- 
caring institutions and agencies it has gained 
a fairly comprehensive picture of the prob- 
lem of such children in. Rhode Island. 

There are 15 licensed private child-caring 
institutions in Rhode Island caring for ap- 
proximately 2,082 children. Three State De- 
partments—the Mothers’ Aid, the State 
Home and School, and the Children’s Bu- 
reau—have approximately 3,163 children un- 
der their protection so far this year. Scat- 
tered throughcut.the State in licensed board- 
ing homes are about 300 more. 

This group gives us a vivid, pitiful picture 
of children in conflict with society. It shows 
5,545 children deprived of parental love and 
care and normal family life. They are an 
ever-changing. insecure and helpless mass of 
numanity shifted and pushed from place to 
place by sincere yet often blundering adults 
who seek to solve their problems. Small won- 
der that as a result of their hidden bitterness 
and sorrow they develop conflicts which re- 
sult in their becoming serious behavior prob- 
lems. 

It is often a pitifully weak and helpless at- 
tempt to fight back at the adult world which 
has deprived them of all that comprised the 
joy of living; an attempt which, nevertheless, 
grows in strength and determination and, if 
continued, sooner or later forces society to 
take drastic action in its own defense. Pos- 
sibly with no other class can the proverbial 
“ounce of prevention” be used with more tell- 
ing effect than with these dependent and 
neglected children. 

To an outsider or one who does not under- 
stand the policies and aims of these child- 
caring organizations they must often appear 
to be working vigorously against each other. 
One set of forces seeking earnestly to place 
children in institutions; another working 
even more earnestly to place them out. The 
institutions are always full, with a large wait- 
ing list. As fast as children leave, more are 
admitted. 

+ + 

In past years institutions have often had a 
hectic, “in again, out again” policy which 
was opposed to the best interests of child 
welfare. New admissions were not carefully 
studied with the result that many parents 
were relieved of the care of their children 
who could and should have been made re- 
sponsible for them. Children were needlessly 
kept in institutions until they arrived at 
manhood and womanhood. To make room 
for new admissions, older children have been 
rapidly and carelessly pushed out, into the 
community. 

The long continued institutional pretection 
and mass training ill fitted them to cope with. 
the drastic demands of community life. 
Many of them fell along the way. Child- 
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De vising System 
for Marketing 
Farm Products 


By 
George G. Royce 
Director, Bureau of Farm 
Information, Department 
of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets, State. of New York 
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E ARE now living in a machine age. 

Behold the changes which a hundred 

years have wrought. These changes are 
largely due to machinery. In 1830, 93 per 
cent of our population were living on farms 
and 7 per cent in cities. In 1930, 38 per cent 
were on farms and 62 per cent in cities. 

In 1830 the farm population worked very 
hard to feed itself. In 1930, 38 per cent of 
our population not only fed itself with com- 
parative ease but fed the remaining 62 per 
cent, also exported large quantities to help 
feed the people of the earth and then had a 
very large surplus for which there was no 
profitable market. Machinery has made pos- 
sible this shift in population and the ability 
of the few to feed and clothe the many. 

The present generation is also better fed 
and clothed. Yet in the midst of this pleth- 
ora of production, many are without suffi- 
cient food and clothing. Every year sees 
great quantities of farm-grown produce rot- 
ting and going to waste upon farms because 
transportation and handling costs eat up 
selling prices. Much of this probably would 
grade as seconds, yet it is good, wholesome 
and nourishing, and there are thousands in 
our cities who would be as glad to get it as 
the producers would be to sell it. 

As a Nation we are underconsuming rather 
than overproducing. We are underconsum- 
ing because of the inability to transport 
these products to the consumer at a price 
which he can afford to pay and at which the 
producer can afford to sell. By failure to do 
so the producer feels the pinch of money 
and the consumer the pinch of hunger. Lit- 
tie concern, therefore, need’ be felt lest pro- 
duction fail, but very gweat concern should 
be felt for the failure of our marketing sys- 
tem to prevent this colossal waste and loss. 

This is a machine age in which the ma- 
chinery of production is functioning effi- 
ciently but in which the machinery of mar- 
keting is woefully falling down on its job. 
Here then is where effort and study should 
be centered. No one farmer can solve it. 
Probably no aggregation of farmers, small or 
large, can, but the best minds representing 
all trades, industries and interests should 
unite in its solution because upon it depends 
the future value of farm lands and the wel- 
fare of all the people. 


placing agents were equally careless of their 
charges. The work was formerly undertaken 
by untrained, unskilled, and often uninter- 
ested individuals who prided themselves 
chiefly on the number of placements made. 
It was in the field of placement that such 
evils as “binding out,” child labor, and cur- 
tailed edu@ation were most prevalent. 

Few institutions today believe in long con- 
tinued institutional care. Placing agencies 
recognize the need of institutions for certain 
types of cases. The question is how can each 
best serve the needs of the children en- 
trusted to them? 

Institutions are no longer admitting chil- 
dren blindly. More careful consideration is 
being given applications for admission, and 
greater effort being made to keep the child 
in its own family. In spite of this; too many 
children are still being taken in who should 
be kept with their parents. More attention 
is being given to social, psychological, and 
health examinations upon entrance. As far 
as funds allow, these examinations are be- 
ing followed by remedial and corrective treat- 
ment. There is still need for greater efforts 
in this direction. Better records have been 
established. More comprehensive and reli- 
able data are being kept regarding the social 
progress and behavior difficulties of the child 
while in the institution. 

. 

Child-placing agencies in Rhode Island are 
no longer placing children mainly to lessen 
the institutional population and make room 
for others. Stress is no longer placed upon 
number of placements. Trained workers are 
employed, capable of finding and thoroughly 
investigating desirable homes and of study- 
ing and understanding the individual and 
peculiar need of each child to be placed. In 
their efforts to understand and help the child 
these workers are using all available re- 
sourees, such as health, child guidance, and 
psychiatric clinics. Both institutions and 
child-caring agencies are paying more atten- 
tion than ever before to the preservation of 
the child’s own home. 

The Mother’s Aid Department, the State 
Home and School, and the Children’s Bu- 
reau are the three departments under the 
Public Welfare Commission which care for 
Rhode Island dependent and neglected chil- 
dren. 

The State Home and School is the only 
children’s institution in Rhode Island which 
cares for cHildren ranging in age fro:a birth 
to 21 years. Children may only be admitted 
to this institution through an order or com- 
mitment from the court. Since the estab- 
lishment of mother’s aid in Rhode Island, 
few dependent children have reached the 
State Home and School. Most of those ad- 
mitted can safely be classified as neglected 
children. Court action, resulting in the legal 
separation of a child from its parents, is sel- 
dom resorted to until every possible method 
has been used to hold the family together. 
Usually by the time the child reaches the 
court, one or more private agencies have ex- 
hausted their efforts to keep the child with 
its own family. 

a> ae 


When a child is committed to the State 
Home and School, the legal custody of the 
child is taken from the parents and given to 
the State. The State, through the Public 
Welfare Commission, then assumes all the 
responsibilities and privileges of a parent to- 
ward that child. Commitment is usually for 
and during minority—in the case of a boy 
until he reaches the age of 18; a girl until 
she is 21 years of age. This does not mean 
that they must remain in the State Home 
and School during minarity or that they are 
irrevocably separated from their parents un- 
til they become of age. The so-called minor- 
ity commitment simply gives the State the 
right and privilege to protect the child dur- 
ing that period should his own home and 
parents continue to fail him. 

The Public Welfare Commission may pro- 
vide for the care of these children by re- 
turning them to their own parents, placing 
them with relatives, or in selected foster 
boarding homes,.and in certain cases may 
place them for adoption. But in so doing, 
the law requires that all institutions and 
agencies shall pay due regard to the religious 
belief of the parents of such child. In plac- 
ing an average of over 1,000 of such children 
a year in foster boarding homes, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has always ebserved this prin- 
ciple. 

Even though the child is placed in a foster 
home, such placement is never considered 
permanent. The rightful claim of the parent 
and the great desire of the child for its own 
family is forever kept in mind, a factor which 
makes child-placing difficult and sometimes 
has tragic results. Foster mothers learn to 
love these children dearly. When, after they 
have cared for them over a period of years, 
it becomes necessary to return them to their 
own parents, the resulting grief and heart- 
break is often overwhelming. The children, 
too, have difficulty in adjusting to the new 
conditions. From the day of commitment 
until the child passes from care, ceaseless 
efforts are made to reconstruct the family 
home and every influence is used to compel 
the parents to-assume the support of their 
children. , 

+ ce 


At present the Children’s Bureau has more 
applications on file than it can use. This is 
due to the fact that it seeks a definite type 
of home for a definite type of child. The 
fact that an applicant is of good moral char- 
acter and has a comfortable, well-furnished 
home is not enough. This may be all true 
and yet either she or her husband may be 
temperamentally unfit to care for children. 
Again, applicants may meet every require- 
ment, but the husband may be out of work, 
the home lack sufficient income to maintain 
an adequate standard of living. 

Foster homes are of as many types as the 
children to be placed. To quote again from 
the children’s charter, “For every child a 
home and that love and security which a 
home provides; and for that child who must 
receive foster care, the nearest substitute for 
his own home.” Foster homes are not all 
ideal any more than are the average family 
homes, and in our efforts to make them safe 
and secure for our children, we seek the aid 
of every member of the community. 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


; By JOHN CUMMINGS 


Chie}, Research and Statistical Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


HE Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation is charged with certain re- 
sponsibilities which may be broadly 

characterized as being in some measure 
executive, and much of its annually re- 
current statistical work is incidental to 
the discharge of these duties. Princi- 
pally, however, its statistical and fact- 
finding activities grow out of responsi- 
bilities which are of a service-rendering 
character. 
+ + 

It is comparatively easy to indicate 
the character of the Board’s annual sta- 
tistical accounting under the several acts 
administered by the Board. Federal 
money is appropriated by Congress each 
year to be allotted to the States on the 
basis of their total, urban, rural, and 
farming populations as returned by the 
census. ; 

The Board’s annual compilations show 
these allotments of Federal money to 
the States, expensitures of Federal, 
State, and local money under State 
plans, and unexpended balances. The 
last annual report of the Board to Con- 
gress gives, for example, detail covering 
an expenditure of some $30,000,000 in the 
States for public school vocational edu- 
cation, including in round numbers $7,- 
400,000 of Federal and $22,500,000 of 
State and local money. 

Enrollments in vocational evening, 
part-time, and all-day classes operated 
under State plans as reported to the 
Board exceeded 1,000,000 boys and girls 
and employed adults. Also detail is 
given in this report covering expendi- 
tures under State programs for voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled 
by accident, disease, or congenital de- 
fects. Of such persons, in round num- 
bers, 4,500 with designated disabilities 
were vocationally retrained and placed 
in wage-earning employment during the 
year, and at the close of the yeas 20,000 
disabled persons were reported on State 
rolls in various stages of rehabilitation. 

+ + 

It is not so easy to characterize briefly 
the service-rendering research work of 
the Federal Board. All of this work is 
undertaken in response to specific re- 
quests from the States and local com- 
munities, national organizations, and 
other groups. Congress set up the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education in 
1917 as an agency of Federal cooperation 
with the States in the promotion of vo- 
cational education under public super- 


, 

vision and control. Such education was 
to be provided as an extension and 
rounding out of our local public school 
pYograms. Requests for assistance in 
developing these local programs are of 
a very miscellaneous character, involv- 
ing more or less extended research, and 
the Federal acts defining the duties of 

the Board provide expressly that it shall 
undertake such research. 

For administrative convenience the 
Board's staff is organized by “services,” 
including a service for trade and indus- 
trial education, one for agricultural, one 
for home economics, and one for com- 
mercial education, one for vocational re- 
habilitation of disabled persons, and a 
research and statistical seryice. A few 
instances of recent research or fact- 
finding activities of these services may 


‘be cited as illustrative of the general 


character of the work done by the Board 
in response to specific requests. 
+ + 


HE Trade and Industrial Service has 

recently completed a study of voca- 
tional training for aviation. Some 30 
public and private schools providing 
such training in different sections of the 
country were visited, to determine the 
character of the instruction being given, 
and the results of this survey were pre- 
sented to the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

Another recent study by the Trade 
and Industnjal Service has been under- 
taken at the request of the International 
Association of Fire Chigfs to formulate 
courses of instruction for firemen. Dur- 
ing the past year this service has issued 
a trade and industrial bulletin on “Light 
Frame House Construction,” prepared in 
cooperation with the National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, containing technical 
information for the use of apprentice 
and journeymen carpenters. Other re- 
cent studies of this service have in- 
cluded surveys of the granite industry, 
of stone masonry, and of setting terra 
cotta, with the purpose of formulating 
courses. of instruction adapted to the 
needs of workers in these trades. 

The service has compiled a directory 
of trade and industrial schools of the 
country, showing subjects taught and 
types of organization set up for different 
classes. The occupational spread of in- 
dustrial training is fairly indicated in 
this directory, and comparisons with an 
earlier directory indicate general trends. 


_ In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 24, Mr. Cummings will continue his discussion of the statistical 
research work of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 





Reductions in Automobile Accidents 


Progress Made by Connecticut Is Outlined 
. By MISS ETHEL USHER 


Research Director, Department of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


ONNECTICUT’S first notable annual re- 
duction in fatal and personal injury au- 
tomobile accidents in the years since mo- 

tor vehicles became numerous is shown by 
the statistical report for 1930. All accidents 
decreased from the grevious year by about 
22 per cent, fatalities%»y 10 per cent, and the 
number of persons injured by 3 per cent. 

Fairly significant of accidents trends is the- 
fact that 1930 was the second consecutive 
year in which the State was able to report a 
decrease in all accidents. The year was the 
first in which injuries to persons decreased. 
All decreases were accomplished notwith- 
standing increases of about 0.3 per cent in 
the number of registered cars, 6.8 per cent in 
licensed operators, and 10 per cent in the use 
of motor vehicles, as indicated by increased 
gasoline consumption. 

The decreases may be attributed in large 
part to the response by the public to appeals 
for caution and careful driving and walking. 
The aid given the Motor Vehicle and other 
State Departments in awakening public con- 


. sciousness to serious traffic conditions by pri- 


vate organizations, automobile clubs, munic- 
ipal officials, school authorities and others 
has been incaleyjable. It is best measured 
by the decreases. 


Too much confidence should not be placed 
in the record of the past year, nor should 
there be a letdown in safety work. In spite 
of recent decreases, death and injury totals 
are still great. One person was injured or 
killed by motor vehicles for every 119 in the 
State during 1930. 


Decreases in the number of injuries to per- 
sons apparently follow in fairly close pro- 
portion the decreases in the number of mo- 
tor vehicle accidents of all kinds. It is true 
that greater speeds on the highways in re- 
cent years, brought about by improved ve- 
hicles and roads, have caused more serious 
results in many accidents, but reduction in 
the total of all accidents has effected a de- 
crease in serious accidents. Probably this is 
so because of the slight difference between 
an accident which does only slight injury 
and one which causes serious injury or death. 
Especially is this the case in accidents af- 
fecting pedestrians. 


There is a marked similarity of conditions 
surrounding actions and events in hundreds 
of accidents every year. The records on file 
with the Department are monotonously the 
same in every particular except results. In 
apparently similar accidents, it. frequently 
occurs that a person will be seriously injured 
in one, while in the other nobody is hurt. 
One pedestrian is able to avoid injury in cir- 


cumstances which often bring serious results 
for others. The margin of escape is always 
slight, however, and a decrease in the num- 
ber of times persons are subjected to the 
perils of accidents should mean fewer casual- 
ties, despite the fact that there will be mul- 
tiplication of bad results by some accidents 
due to high speeds or other causes. 


While the outlook is more favorable than 
ever before, nothing in motor vehicle experi- 
ence tables can tell us whether Connecticut's 
accident and fatality records have reached 
the highest point. Road building programs 
which will further distribute traffic and al- 
low easier flow over greater areas, increased 
registrations of vehicles and other changing 
conditions must limit faith in any predic- 
tions based on past experience. 

It should be possible, however, now that a 
halt has been accomplished, to compare pres- 
ent conditions with those which will come 
and establish processes of accident elimina- 
tion based on complete knowledge of all fac- 
tors entering into accident causation. It 
should be possible, also, to determine whether 
large accident totals will be periodical and 
recur in cycles, whether there is a psycho- 
logical reason for these recurrences, and 
whether they are shaped by influences, such 
as unusual activities, weather conditions or 
relaxation in or increased effort toward the 
education of participants in traffic. Definite 
information may soon be available of the ele- 
ments, other than those now apparent, which 
cause accidents, and it may be possible to 
determine the part played by human reac- 
tions to these various elements. 

Child pedestrians are maintaining a good 
record begun several years ago when inten- 
sive training and safety habits were incor- 
porated into school programs. Eighty-nine 
children were killed in 1929 and last year 
the number was 56. There was also a de- 
crease of 6.6 per cent in the number of child 
pedestrians injured by motor vehicles. Adult 
pedestrians also were less frequently in acci- 
dents. Fifteen more were killed and 255 more 
were injured in 1929 than in 1930. 

There is no great difference from other 
years in the classifications of causes and 
conditions in the accidents reported to the 
Department. Saturdays and Sundays still 
lead as the days when most accidents occur. 
Noontime, late afternoon and early evening 
are the worst hours of the day. The causes 
are those which have led the list year after 
year—inattention, reckless driving, failure to 
grant right of way, skidding, operating too 
fast for conditions, operating on the wrong 
side of the road, driving while intoxicated 
and carelessness. 
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President of the United States 1857-1261: 
“Our Government is a stake of such inestimable 


value as to demand our constant and watchful vigi- 
lance for its preservation.” 
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Massachusetts Educator Stresses Importance 


of Educational Institutions Helping Students 
Solve Practical Problems 





By DR. PAYSON SMITH 


Commissioner of Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


APPINESS and usefulness depend upon 
the correct adjustment of the individual 
to his environment. To the exact extent 

to which the unit fits nicely into the com- 
munity, whether it be a community of fam- 
ily, of industry, of church, of city, of State, 
or of Nation, just to that extent will there 
be satisfaction and efficiency both for the 
unit and for the group. To the extent that 
a unit is out of proper adjustment, there 
will be disharmony and loss of productivity. 

So far as the contribution of the individual 
to this adjustment,is concerned, there are 
six essential factors: (1) Good character; 
(2) sound physical health; (3) financial in- 
tegrity; (4) useful employment; (5) domes- 
tic tranquillity, and (6) a sense of fesponsi- 
bility for the welfare of others. 

In the preparation of youth for life, edu- 
cation must concern itself in some form with 
all six of these factors. 


+ + 


In connection with four of them at least, 
the schools have already organized definite 
methods of approach. They have always 
had the objective of developing decent moral 
character; they have today extensive pro- 
grams aimed to promote physical health; 
there is a widespread and rapidly growing 
program of vocational education, while 
courses in citizenship are, in some form, well 
nigh universal. How effective these pro- 
grams are it is’ not within the range of this 
discussion. That they are definitely in the 
schools is evidence of the public apprecia- 
tion of the need for them. We may well 
believe that, with experience, they will be of 
increasing value. 

Among the major ills that befall mankind 
are those which grow out of. ignorance or 
lack of skill in dealing with personal finance, 
and among the greatest disasters that over- 
whelm our homes one of the worst is that 
which comes from personal failure in the 
use of money. Among the shadows that are 
thrown across human life hardly another is 
blacker than the shadow of debt. 

The American Bankers Association tells 
us that out of 100 healthy men at the age 
of 25, 40 years later, before the age of 65, 36 
will have passed beyond mortal cares, finan- 
cial or otherwise. Of the remaining 65, one 
will be rich, four will be fairly well off, five 
will be working for their daily sustenance, 
and 54 will be’dependent upon friends, rela- 
tives or charity. 

In the face of such figures, is not Presi- 
dent Morgan of Antioch College profoundly 
right when he declares that one of the things 
that higher education should do for a man 
is to teach him the right relation between 
income and outgo? In the face of such fig- 
ures, if they be only approximately correct, 
may not all the schools of whatever grade or 
kind seek to find what appropriate service 
they can render to help youth to meet ade- 
quately one of the certain problems of adult 
years? 

+ + 


For my part, I believe that if it be neces- 
sary to diminish somewhat attention to the 
beauties of the classics or to tone down a 
bit the emphasis on abstractions, or to re- 
duce the study of a modern language that 
the learner can rarely speak, or to sacrifice 
a little of the history of the glory that was 
Greece in order that time may be allowed 
modern youth better to equip themselves 
for the personal problems of a modern day, 
then let the price be paid. 

To state the problem, however, is not to 
solve it. Among the questions are: What, 
exactly, should be taught; what treatment 
should be given the subject at the several 
levels of school progress; by what method 
shall the objective be reached? 

These again suggest other questions. Can 
the requisite training be given within the 
assignments of arithmetic, or in correlation 
with other subjects; how shall teachers de- 
velop the correct technique of instruction; 
how shall opportunity for practice, without 
which the theory is so vain a thing, be pro- 
vided? 

I feel that the following proposals should 
be considered: 

First. Instruction in the nature of money 
should begin as soon as children have occa- 
sion to make use of it. It is entirely pos- 
sible for normal children to gain facility in 
the use of tools so far as these are applica- 
ble at any given stage of development. This 
applies to pennies as much as it does to 
marbles or tops, or to knives and forks. 

Second. No fully adequate instruction can 
be comprehended as a school program alone. 
The schools can go a certain distance with 
theoretical discussion, but that distance will 
be far short of the desired end, namely, di- 
rect and effective application of the theory 
to the service of the individual child. 

Unless there be practice in the use of 
money, there will be no more tangible result 
than there would be following instructions 
about baseball with no chance to play the 
game. 

Third. An educational program of money 
management must start and center about 
the principle of thrift in its narrow accept- 
ance of saving but it must not end there. It 
must clarify and enlarge the conception of 
thrift so that the child will develop an ideal 
and a habit of balanced spending. That a 
dollar is a servant to be used and not a mas- 
ter to which enslavement is to be acknowl- 
edged is a principle that should be well es- 
tablished in the mind of the child. 


+ + 

Fourth. The home must be engaged, either 
in cooperation with thegschool or independ- 
ently of it, to see that the child has a defi- 
nite allowance for definitely assigned pur- 
poses, the few pennies to cover childish ex- 
penses and childish savings at the first, later 
to be expanded as requirements and judg- 
ment themselves grow. 

Fifth. An educational program begun in 
the earliest years dealing with situations in- 
telligible to those years should be methodi- 
cally and gradually expanded in the junior 
and senior high schools, limited only by the 
opportunitigs of contact between the youth 
and his own experience. 

Sixth. Direct and intensive attention must 
be given to the subject in all higher institu- 
tions, professional, technical and general. 
Twenty-five years ago, the president of one 
of the leading New England colleges told me 


that the great majority of failures in col- 
lege were directly traceable to money prob- 
lems; too much money, too little money, or 
no clear understanding of the place of money 
in the collegiate scheme of things. 

Other college leaders have told me the 
same thing. Yet among the tens of thou- 
sans of young men and women in the higher 
institutions of our land, not more than a 
figurative baker’s dozen are being given any 
definite help on what has already become a 
problem to them and in their immediate fu- 
ture will assume a commanding place among 
the issues of life. 


+ + 


Seventh. I have the temerity. to say that 
an educational program will not be complete 
unless it provides somehow to meet the needs 
of those men and women in early life and 
indeed in middle life who find themselves 
none too well equipped to grapple with one 
of their chief troubles. 

There are numerous plans, extensive and 
otherwise, which offer education to grown 
people. Nearly 40,000 of them in Massachu- 
setts every year are taking instruction in 
over 200. different studies offered through 
the State Department of Education. The 
use of money is already in some form among 
these courses. I should say that this seventh 
point, that of meeting the adult need, is 
among the most important. 

Eighth. The subject is of sufficient im- 
portance to have a place and time of its own. 
If it is left as an adjunct to English, or even 
to arithmetic, it will become almost com- 
pletely useless. I take this position in full 
knowledge of and with entire sympathy with 
that point of view which can -successfully 
indicate school courses already crowded and 
overgrown. 

While the modern school cannot, must not 
and most emphatically will not forget tradi- 
tional school subjects, some of these as well 
as some of the more recent additions: to the 
academic list may well give way in part at 
least to a more urgent need. After all, the 
chief concern of education is with people 
now alive who are to live in a world that 
now is. 

Ninth. Teachers cannot be expected to 
deal effectively with this matter unless they 
are themselves given some help in develop- 
ing the best methods to be used. Failure 
faces any experiment which is entrusted to 
unskilled or unsympathetic hands. Here and 
there in school systems, State and local, ade- 
quate teaching leadership must be discov- 
ered and trained. 

Tenth. The development of a good system 
of economic education cannot come by im- 
mediate universal acceptance. There must 
be the leadership of those communities 
where there is a readiness to recognize the 
need and to attempt to meet it. Here and 
there in pioneering communities there were 
first a few high schools, or kindergartens, or 
playgrounds, or other new developments in 
education. Then in more and finally in a 
majority or in all places there was recogni- 
tion and a provision for these betterments. 
The best that at present could happen to 
the movement of education in the use of 
money would be for a few progressive cities, 
towns and institutions to enter seriously upon 
wise experimentation in the starting and 
fostering of courses in money management. 
The idea would, in my opinion, rapidly win 
attention and approval with ‘consequent 
wider adoption. 

+ + 


The part of banking institutions in this 
program of education must be a large one. 
That it will be considered and effectively 
carried through, there can likewise be no 
doubt provided the banks are convinced of 
the need of economic education and pro- 
vided they are willing seriously and defi- 
nitely to address themselves to the matter. 
; No educational program will succeed if it 
is confined to the organized institution of the 
school. There must be a frank recognition 
that other institutions have likewise their 
educational possibilities and responsibilities. 





Interstate Park 
to Be Improved 


by New Jersey 


vy 
ails Maj. W. A. Welch 


General Manager, Pali- 
sades Interstate Park Com- 
mission, States of New 


York and New Jersey 


ENEROUS and timely appropriations by 

the New Jersey Legislature, approved by 

both parties and by Governor Morgan F. 
Larson, for the improvement of the Palisades 
section, will make possible important exten- 
sions of the recreational facilities of this pre- 
serve during the present season. Items in 
the regular and special appropriation bills 
will make available over $200,000 for new 
projects, in addition to regular maintenance 
allowances, and will contribute largely to the 
relief of unemployment in the northern 
counties of New Jersey, close to the park, 
from which the additional employes required 
will be drawn. , 

Maj. D. W. Calhoun, superintendent of the 
Palisades section, is working hand in hand 
with the agencies in Bergen and adjoining 
counties interested in finding work for heads 
of families and other deserving persons, on 
the projects. A large part of the appropria- 
tions granted were made immediately avail- 
able and the rest July 1, so that employment 
of at least 150 additional men for three to 
five months will be provided for. 

In making these appropriations New Jer- 
sey does a neighborly act for New York City 
and southwestern Westchester County, for 
this section is enjoyed by a much larger 
number of visitors from the east bank of the 
Hudson than from the New Jersey side. But, 
on the other hand, almost half of the visitors 
to the New York divisions of Interstate Park, 
at Bear Mountain and throughout the Harri- 
man Park, are from New Jersey, so New York 
on its share in neighborliness in that re- 
“spect. 








